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The  escalating  war  in  Viet  Nam  is 
critical.  And  every  critical  story  de¬ 
mands  critical  coverage.  From  every 
angle. 

That’s  why  we  have  escalated  our 
own  special  forces  in  Southeast  Asia. 

To  tell  our  readers  everything 
there  is  to  know.  And  why.  And 
what  to  expect. 

These  are  our  men  who  bring  these 
troubled  faraway  lands  close  to  home 
in  Chicago. 


Keyes  Beech.  Pulitzer-Prize  winner  and 
veteran  Far  East  correspondent  for  twenty- 
five  years.  Ray  Coffey.  Recording  the 
hopes  and  attitudes  of  the  little  people  in 
a  land  of  crisis.  Mark  Gayn.  An  old  Far 
East  hand  whose  Canadian  passport  takes 
him  through  the  bamboo  curtain,  reporting 
for  the  Toronto  Star  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News.  Albert  Ravenholt.  Now  returning 
tohis  listening  post  in  Manila  after  a  state¬ 
side  tour  of  duty.  Henry  Gill.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  winner  for  his  sensitive  photographic 
portrayal  of  Viet  Nam. 


Keyes  Beech 


Mark  Gayn  Albert  Ravenholt 


Henry  Gill 


The  Chicago  Daily  News 


Chicago’s  No.  1  evening  newspaper 
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Elliot  Norton  is  Boston's  eru¬ 
dite  theater  critic.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  in  Boston.  Only,  once, 
the  Shuberts  didn't  think  he  was 
so  good.  He  wrote  something 


they  didn't  like.  They  withdrew 
his  pass. 

Did  Elliot  Norton  sulk?  No.  He 
kept  hammering  away  at  that 
beat-up  Underwood. 


Inevitably,  he  was  to  win  the 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  Award 
in  1962  —  for  having  done  the 
most  for  theater  in  Boston.  And 
he  capped  this  by  taking  the 
George  Jean  Nathan  Award  in 
Dramatic  Criticism  for  reviews  in 
1963-64.  The  $4,000  purse  is  the 
richest  and  most  distinguished  in 
its  field. 

With  theater  seats  in  Boston 
selling  for  an  $8.80  top,  and  full 
houses  the  rule  —  even  at  shows 


with  more  hope  than  huzzahs  — 
one  gets  the  idea  Bostonians  are 
affluent.  They  are.  They  drive  big 
cars.  They  eat  at  the  best  places. 
They  go  to  the  theater.  And  great 
numbers  of  them  buy  the  Record 
American  and  Sunday  Advertiser. 
(Almost  twice  as  many  of  them 
prefer  Elliot  Norton  than  any  other 
Boston  theater  critic.) 

It’s  a  nice  group  to  have  among 
our  daily  readers  —  the  biggest, 
we’d  like  you  to  know,  in  Boston 
— 1,230,000.  Not  to  mention  as 
many  more  again  on  Sundays. 


Record  American 


Sunday  Advertiser 

THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS  IN  BOSTON 
For  rates,  see  Hears!  Advertising  Service  Inc. 
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National  O^rva 
fp’tv  interesting 


But  then,  gradually,  The 
National  Observer  idea 
began  to 

Our  circulation  went  up  until, 
last  count,  it  had  reached  431,233*. 

And  there’s  something  very  interesting 

about  the  people  who  subscribe**  to  the  Observer. 

74.7%  don’t  subscribe  to  Time. 

94.6*%  don’t  subscribe  to  Atlantic. 

88.8‘%  don’t  subscribe  to  Sports  Illustrated. 

94.6%  don’t  subscribe  to  Harper’s. 

91.8%  don’t  subscribe  to  Saturday  Review. 

94.7%  don’t  subscribe  to  The  New  Yorker. 

92.5%  don’t  subscribe  to  House  Beautiful. 

If  you’re  an  advertiser,  it  would  pay  you  to  take  a  good, 
close  look  at  The  National  Observer. 

Whatever  you  call  it. 

THE  NAVONAL  OBSERVER 

*Attained  circulation,  December  27,  196),  as  filed  with  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  subjea  to  audit. 


If  it  sometimes  appears  that  we  have  trouble  explaining 
ourselves,  we’re  the  first  to  admit  it. 

The  reason  is  that  The  National  Observer  is  hard  to  pin 
down. 

To  begin  with,  it  started  out  as  a  new  idea;  a  national 
weekly  publication  written  and  edited  for  serious- 
minded  f^amilies. 

This  meant,  of  course,  that  we  had  to  keep  up  with  all 
the  important  current  news.  So  we  chose  a  newspaper 
format  to  enable  us  to  get  into  print  fast.  (But  instead 
of  the  staccato  style  of  conventional  newspapers,  we 
evolved  a  more  relaxed  and  probing  pace.) 

And  we  had  an  underlying  philosophy  that  it  wasn’t 
only  the  top  of  the  news  that  was  significant.  We  felt 
that  anything  that  touched,  entertained  or  affected  peo¬ 
ple  was  newsworthy.  (What  a  teacher  is  doing  in  a  class¬ 
room  in  New  Jersey  may  be  more  important  than  a 
Soviet  tirade  in  the  U.N.) 

At  first,  a  lot  of  people  didn’t  know  what  to  make  of 
The  National  Observer.  They  weren’t  used  to  our  kind  of 


>aper,  because  they  hadn’t  seen  anything  like  it  before.  **196)  Audience  Study,  Erdos  md  Morgan,  inc. 
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Last  year  our  new.spapers  gained  3.671,510 
lines  in  Classified.  This  was  the  largest 
gain  in  our  history.  It  was  piled  on  top 
of  gains  totaling  nearly  lO-million  lines 
accumulated  since  1957. 

MEDIA  RECORDS  reports  the  1965 
gains  moved  our  morning  newspaper 
up  from  the  ninth  to  the  sixth  paper  in 
the  ‘Top  50’ . . .  and  improved  our 
evening  newspaper’s  position  from  fifth  to 
fourth  ranking  in  the  nation. 

Of  course,  this  means  our  Classified 
selling  staff  came  up  with  another  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  selling  job. 

But  you  can  look  at  it  another  way, 
too.  When,  year  after  year,  a  newspaper 
chalks  up  gains  (on  top  of  gains)  that’s 
a  pretty  accurate  measurement  of  the 
public  acceptance  of  that  newspaper. 

Naturally  we  like  that  3.5-million  line 
gain.  But  it  was  just  as  important  to 
know  that  people  in  the  market  we 
serve  like  us,  and  turn  to  our  Classified 
Ad  section  when  they  want  action. 

Morning  and  Evening.  Weekdays,  229,140-Sundays,  162,496 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

HAY 

10- 11 — Iowa  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors,  Des  Moines. 

11- 13 — Web  Offset  Section,  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

12- 14— Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Associations 
Palliser  Hotel,  Calgary,  Alberta. 

13- 15 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  15th  annual  Advertising  Conference, 
Claridge  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

14- 15 — Oklahoma  AP  State  Editors  Association,  Arrowhead  Lodge,  Mc- 
Alester,  Okie. 

14-15 — Louisiana-Mississippi  Associated  Press  Association,  The  Royal  Or¬ 
leans,  New  Orleans. 

14- 15— Associated  Press  Society  of  Ohio,  Columbus. 

15- 17 — Religious  Newswriters  Association,  Boston. 

15-17— Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers,  Grove 
Park  Inn,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

15- 27 — American  Press  Institute  City  Government  Reporters,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  City. 

16- 18 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association, 
Ramada  Inn,  Ogden,  Utah. 

16- 19 — American  Society  of  Nevirspaper  Editors,  Queen  Elizabeth  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

17 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel, 
Boston. 

18- 19 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Annual  Publishers  Meeting, 
Holiday  Inn,  Quincy. 

18-21 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

20- 21 — Wisconsin  Associated  Press  Association,  Qshkosh. 

21- 22— Alabama  AP  Association,  Parliament  House,  Birmingham. 

21- 22 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Grove  Park  Inn, 
Asheville. 

22- 23 — Kansas  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Ramada  Inn,  Junction  City. 

26- 28 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association,  Denver,  Colo. 

27- 28 — Pennsylvania  Press  Conference,  Nittany  Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 
27-28 — Illinois  Press  Photographers  Association  Short  Course  and  Photo 

Contest,  Howard  Johnson  Motel,  Bloomington. 

27-28— M  issouri  AP  Publishers  and  Editors,  Sheraton-Jefferson  Hotel,  St. 
Louis. 

27- 29 — American  Association  of  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Hotel  Muehlebach, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Adventure  Inn, 
Hilton  Head  Island. 

JUNE 

3-5 — California  Press  Photographers  Association,  Hotel  Sahara,  Las  Vegas. 

5- 8 — ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference.  Con¬ 

vention  Center,  Cleveland. 

6- 7 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  membership.  Treasure  Mountain  Inn,  Park 

City,  Utah, 

6- 10 — Press  Institute  of  Canada  reporters'  seminar.  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  London. 

7- 9 — Federation  International  des  Editeurs  do  Journaux  et  Publications 

(FIEJ),  19th  Congress,  Stockholm. 

9- 11 — ^Tennessee  Press  Association,  Hotel  Claridge,  Memphis. 

10- 11 — Goorgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association, 
Downtown  Holiday  Inn,  Atlanta. 

12- 24— American  Press  Institute  Management  and  Costs  Seminar,  (for 
newspapers  under  75,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

13- 16— National  Federation  of  Press  Women,  Rico  Hotel,  Houston. 

14- 16— National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler  Hotel,  Boston. 

16- 20 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hotel  Bermudlana, 
Hamilton,  Bermuda. 

17- 19 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  1 10th  annual  meeting,  Essex  and 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

19-21— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Ithaca  College, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

21-25 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Annual  business  and 
education  seminar.  Jack  Tar  Harrison  Hotel-Motel,  Clearwater,  Fla. 

23- 25 — Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  convention,  Salishan 
Lodge. 

24- 26— Northwest  Daily  Press  Association,  Canadian  Inn,  Fort  William, 
Canada. 

25- 30 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Commodore-Perry 
Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

26-  Summer  School  for  Journalism,  Blair  Academy,  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  (si* 
weeks). 
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What  is  disturbing 
about  the  case  is  that  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation  and  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  Kat/enbach  apparent¬ 
ly  are  questioning  some  of 
Mr.  Pearson’s  sources. 

“Since  Mr.  Dodd  has 
powerful  friends  in  the 
White  House  and  federal 
agencies,  there  is  bound  to 
be  the  ugly  suspicion  that 
someone  is  trying  to  dis¬ 
credit  Mr.  Pearson’s  case 
by  showing  he  obtained 
the  evidence  in  an  irregu¬ 
lar  manner. 

“The  point  here  is  not 
how  Mr.  Pearson  obtained 
his  information, butwheth- 
er  his  charges  stand  up. 
That  is  what  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Standards 
and  Conduct  is  honor- 
bound  to  determine.  Any 
other  inquiry  is  out  of 
order  at  this  time. , 


—  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
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Grave  charges  of 
misconduct  in  office  have 
been  leveled  against  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.] 
by  columnist  Drew  Pear¬ 
son.  Some  of  these  accusa¬ 
tions  go  far  beyond  alleged 
unethical  practices.  They 
involve  charges  that  Dodd 
siphoned  political  cam¬ 
paign  funds  into  his  pri¬ 
vate  bank  account. 

“Newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  reported 
the  bulk  of  Pearson’s 
charges.  His  sharp  attack 
against  Dodd  is  too  widely 
known,  and  too  detailed, 
for  the  Ethics  Committee 
to  sweep  the  matter  under 
the  rug  of  a  closed  hearing 
room. 

“The  Senate  must  re¬ 
solve  this  present  situa¬ 
tion  promptly,  cleanly,  and 
without  equivocation.  Un¬ 
less  it  does,  a  shameful 
shadow  will  fall  across  a 
great  legislative  institu¬ 
tion,  which  no  amount  of 
pious  doubletalk  can  drive 


away. 
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—  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
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There  is  a  larger 
question  raised  by  the  se¬ 
ries  of  claims  made  against 
the  Senator:  That  is,  the 
Senate  itself,  and  its  un¬ 
willingness  either  to  estab¬ 
lish  ethical  standards  or  to 
enforce  them. 

“The  Senate  Ethics  Com¬ 
mittee  has  thus  far  dis¬ 
played  more  interest  in 
how  the  documents  on 
which  the  accusations  are 
based  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Pearson  and  his  associ¬ 
ate  Jack  Anderson.  But 
the  criticism  having  been 
made,  Mr.  Dodd  certainly 
should  be  given  the  chance 
to  put  the  public  record  in 
order. 

—  The  Hartford  Courant 
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Between  Jan.  24 
and  Mar.  1  columnist  Drew 
Pearson  published  some 
13  documented  reports  on 
alleged  activities  of  Sen. 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D-Conn.) 
and  his  relations  with  Gen. 
Julius  Klein,  lobbyist  and 
a  registered  agent  for  West 
German  interests. 

“By  tradition  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  doesn’t 
meet  unless  a  Senator  asks 
that  it  investigate  him  — 
perhaps  the  major  reason 
it  meets  so  seldom.  Yet  the 
Ethics  Committee  is  em¬ 
powered  to  meet  and  act 
on  its  own. 

“Dodd  is  an  important 
Senator.  His  reputation  and 
that  of  the  Senate  itself  re¬ 
quire  that  these  serious 
charges  be  fully  invest!- 
gated. 

—The  Milwaukee  Journal 


What  does  it  take  to  put 
Pearson  on  your  editoral 
pages?  Just  write, wire  or  call 
collect  to  find  out.  John 
Osenenko  has  the  answers. 

BeIl-M€Clure 

Syndicate 

230  West  41st  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 
(212)  CH  4-1690 
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M-A-N  MULTOPRESS 

Both  speed  and  reliability  are  characteristic  of 
the  fully-automated  M-A-N  Multopress,  which  of¬ 
fers  as  standard  equipment  features  normally 
considered  optional.  Both  the  1,000  ton  and  the 
800  ton  models  are  capable  of  meeting  today’s 
exacting  color  requirements  and  can  be  pre-set 
for  either  cold  or  hot  molding.  Available  exclusive¬ 
ly  through  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ■  ■  mm 

910  E.  138  St,  N.  Y.  54,  N.  Y.  H  B 

*Whcn  molded  from  same  form  with  fixed  position  holding  blanket. 
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I^ACTS  OF  LIFE  (the  journalistic  life)  supplied  by  Bill  Cope- 
-R-  land,  Sarasota  Herald-Tribune:  “On  any  given  day,  the 
strikeouts  will  outnumber  the  base  hits.  The  guy  who  has  just 
phoned  in  what  he  told  you  was  an  exclusive  will  ask  you  the 
name  of  the  paper  in  the  neighboring  town.  An  irate  lady  will 
call  up  and  tell  you  that  she  didn’t  know  the  photographer  was 
taking  a  picture  to  appear  in  the  Paper!  A  writer  on  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  school  paper  will  come  in  with  samples  and  tell  you  he 
is  interested  in  newspaper  work — how  do  you  get  to  be  editor?” 

Daily  Debt 

How  much  we  owe  the  daily  sheet 
We  grab  as  soon  as  it  hits  the  street. 

Without  it  we  would  never  know 
Which  Party's  man  is  friend  or  foe. 

When  daylight  saving  begins  or  ends. 

How  high  or  low  the  market  trends. 

When  tides  will  rise,  and  when  to  vote 
— Or  write  that  editor  a  note. 

— Marian  Goodman,  Librarian 

Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
— Mel  Wax,  47,  who  has  covered  the  San  Francisco  City 
Hall  for  many  years  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  was 
elected  mayor  of  suburban  Sausalito.  .  .  .  Forrest  Allen,  Cleve¬ 
land  Press  columnist,  comments:  “Newspapers  live  in  the  main¬ 
stream  of  public  life  and  so  it  is  no  surprise  that  they  are 
frequent  targets  of  critical  comment.  A  newspaper  that  is  never 
criticized  is  in  poor  health.”  .  .  .  Pat  Harmon,  Cincinnati  Post 
&  Times-Star,  in  Florida,  decided  to  send  each  of  his  11 
children  a  card  and  could  not  for  a  long  time  remember  the 
names  of  but  10. 

Poetry  of  Sorts 

From  the  pen  of  Tom  Pease 
Comes  many  an  Erwin  release 
But  the  man  with  poetic  elan 

Is  our  real  favorite,  Al  (kxodman 
—Bob  Ames 

Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
— Heady  heads:  “New  Tanning  Hides  Leather’s  Faults” — 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal;  “A  Canny  Lot:  Cianners  Can 
Can  Cans,  Even” — Seattle  Times;  “Jackie  Reigns  in  Spain  with 
Touch  of  Grace” — Baltimore  News- American;  “Schlitz  Splitz” — 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union;  “There’s  Hope  Again  in  New 
Oscar  Awards”— Chicago  Tribune;  “Hearse  Put  Them  in  the 
Driver’s  Seat” — Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader.  .  .  .  Editor 
W.  E.  Balkee,  Grafton  (N.D.)  Walsh  County  Record,  calls  his 
column  “Caught  In  The  WEB.” 

Copy  Editor's  Poems 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about  you  are  losing  theirs, 
chances  are  you’re  a  friend  of  the  man  in  the  slot. 

Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships  .  .  .  ?  It’d 
look  better  in  sans  serif. 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  time,  in  your  flight  .  .  .  we’ve  only 
got  about  six  minutes  to  get  all  this  stuff  out. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead  who’s  sat  on  the  nm  for 
a  couple  of  years  and  didn’t  figure  he  had  a  book  worth  writing?^ 
I  think  that  I  shall  never  see  the  day  when  a  copyreader  doesn  I 
change  “over”  to  “more  than.”  .  u  « 

To  be  or  not  to  be  ...  or  maybe  I  oughta  make  it  “will  be. 
When  a  felon’s  not  engaged  in  his  employment,  he’s  obviously 
transposing  letters  and  lines  down  at  the  Ludlow. 

Listen,  my  children,  and  you  shall  hear  the  anguished  cnes  of 
reporters  convinced  the  headline  doesn’t  tell  the  story. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  I  pondered,  weak  and 
weary,  I  wondered  why  1  hadn’t  gotten  a  job  on  an  aftem<»n  P*P^ 
Oh,  young  Lochinvar  is  come  out  of  the  West,  and  I  wish  he 
had  stayed  there  ’cause  his  name  is  half  a  count  over  what  I  can 
squeeze  into  a  one-column  head. 

—Hal  Kallenburg  , 

Albany  (N.Y.)  Timet-Vnum 
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Now  A  ^1.4  BILLION  Market! 


Heading  for  its  1971  Centennial  young,  vigorous  Busy 
Birmingham  hit  new  1965  highs  in  retail  sales,  family 
income,  total  employment,  and  newspaper  advertising. 


Total  Family  Income 


Total  Retail  Sales 

^962.000.000 


Reach  for  these  higher  sales  poten¬ 
tials!  Take  your  message  where  the 
action  is  ...  to  Busy  Birmingham,  one 
of  the 


TOP  6* 

SOUTHEASTERN 

MARKETS! 


Put  your  message  in  the  medium 
Alabama  people  read  and  re¬ 
spond  to . . . 


Reaching  9  out  of 
every  10  homes,  al¬ 
most  half  a  million 
readers  in  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Birmingham  .  .  . 


45%  of  all  homes,  over 
one  million  readers  in 
the  44-county  trading 
area. 


WUlgham  Jfenjs  Birmingham  Post-Herald 

Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 

National  Representatives:  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 


i*Four  of  these  six  top  markets— Birmingham,  I  Sources:  University  of  Alabama 

Atlanta,  Memphis,  and  New  Orleans,  are  satu-  ■  Bureau  of  Business  Research, 

rated  by  one  convenient  morning  and  evening  I  Sales  Management  1965  Survey  of 

newspaper  combination  daily.  |  Buying  Power. 


editorial 

Sell  Newspapers 

Herbert  D.  Manelovec,  vicepresident  and  media  director  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  sometimes  known  as  Adver- 
tising’s  Angr\'  Young  Man,  lived  up  to  his  billing  before  the  San 
Francisco  meeting  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.  He  not  only  gave  the  promotion  men  unshirted  hell  for 
“tired”  promotion  copy  but  also  their  publishers  who  “can’t  see 
the  forest  for  the  trees.” 

We  haven’t  always  agreed  with  Mr.  Maneloveg  in  his  criticism 
of  newspapers.  Sometimes  we  have  felt,  as  he  does  himself,  that  he 
suffers  from  over-exposure — he  is  inclined  to  make  too  many  talks 
of  this  kind  and  therefore  suffers  loss  of  attention. 

But  this  talk  was  down  the  E&P  alley  because  for  once  an  impor¬ 
tant  agency  executive  has  said  most  of  the  things  we  have  been 
saying  for  a  long  time: 

1.  The  newspaf>er  image  among  agency  people  is  bad  and 
strikes  and  suspensions  don’t  help  it; 

2.  There  is  a  new  breed  of  agency  people  who  have  been  weaned 
on  television  and  don’t  know  anything  about  newspapers;  they 
have  to  be  taught; 

3.  Unless  newspapers — ALL  newspajiers  and  not  just  a  few — 
tell  the  story  and  sell  the  story  of  newspapers  there  will  be  no 
great  improvement  in  the  national  advertising  linage  picture. 

It  all  boils  down  to  one  single  fact:  Unless  someone  in  an  agency 
or  an  account  makes  that  First  Decision  to  use  Newspapers  (either 
in  place  of,  or  supplementing,  other  media)  no  amount  of  sales¬ 
manship  by  your  representative  or  your  own  salesman  is  going 
to  get  a  space  order  for  your  paper. 

The  Cash  Box 

Bertram  A.  Powers,  president  of  New’  York’s  ITU  local  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  outlook  for  a  settlement  of  the  newspaper  shut- 
dow’n:  “We’re  cursed  with  a  bargaining  procedure  in  which  the 
publishers  made  the  decisions.  So  far  they  haven’t  opened  the  cash 
box.” 

That  phrase,  “the  cash  box,”  just  about  explains  all  the  problems 
of  the  three  New  York  papers  involved  in  the  merger  plan  which 
brought  on  the  strike. 

Some  of  the  union  leaders,  like  Mr.  Powers,  for  many  years  have 
been  exacting  tribute  from  the  publishers  for  permission  to  make 
innovations  in  the  operations  of  their  own  newspapers.  Because 
the  cash  box  was  not  very  full  at  the  box  office,  these  newspapers, 
and  the  others  as  well,  tried  to  effect  economies  with  new  automated 
processes.  It  could  not  be  done  without  union  permission.  And  in 
order  to  get  that  permission  the  publishers  opened  the  cash  box 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  regular  fee  to  the  union — not  in  wages  to  union 
members  but  in  cash  to  the  union  treasury.  It  is  economic  blackmail. 

Now',  three  publishers  believe  they  have  found  a  w'ay  to  consolidate 
their  oj>erations  and  to  turn  their  losses  into  a  profit  by  their  maneu¬ 
ver. 

A  few  union  leaders,  however,  have  insisted  that  tribute  must  be 
paid  once  again  for  any  change  in  the  status  quo.  The  cash  box 
must  be  opened.  \Vhere’s  the  pay  off? 

How  far  can  management  allow  employes  to  put  their  hands  in 
the  cash  box  and  still  be  managers? 


Every  kingdom  divided  against  itself  h 
brought  to  desolation;  and  a  house  di¬ 
vided  against  a  house  falleth. — St.  Luke. 
XI;  17. 
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letters 

CARRIER  BOYS 

In  a  recent  Editor  &  Publisher  story  and 
a  follow-up  editorial.  Carrier  Boy  turn¬ 
over  was  being  heralded  as  the  biggest 
single  problem. 

On  the  surface,  the  problem  is  twofold: 

1.  Economic.  In  the  booming  economy, 
parents  have  enough  money  to  enable  them 
to  give  boys  an  allowance  large  enough 
for  necessities  and  the  extra  luxuries  that 
they  want.  Some  parents  would  rather  pay 
an  over  abundant  allowance  rather  than  be 
straddled  with  the  implied  responsibility 
they  must  bear  when  their  son  gets  a 
newspaper  route. 

2.  Youth  Activities.  It  is  possible  for  the 
modem  boy  to  be  busy  24  hours  a  day  if 
he  wished  to  participate  in  all  the  extra 
activities  that  are  thrust  upon  him.  He 
can  join  Boy  Scouts.  Explorer  Scouts, 
Science  Clubs.  History  Clubs,  Debate, 
Band,  Church  Youth  Groups,  Youth 
Groups  connected  with  Father’s  service 
club  ...  He  can  learn  to  swim,  learn  to 
drive,  learn  to  defend  himself  with  boxing, 
judo  and  karate,  build  his  muscles  at  the 
Y  and  learn  to  dance.  Then,  he  may  have 
music  lessons  and  he  might  even  learn 
importance  of  flight  and  Air  Rescue 
through  the  CAP  (Civil  Air  Patrol). 

In  addition  to  all  of  this,  he  has  a  great 
deal  more  to  learn  at  school  than  we  had 
to  learn  as  youngsters.  All  of  the  new 
sciences  have  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds 
and  scholastic  competition,  even  at  the 
grade  school  level,  is  growing  intense  and 
homework  is  a  problem.  With  all  those 
activities  to  compete  with,  one  would 
think  that  a  circulation  manager’s  task 
would  be  nearly  impossible.  Some  are 
finding  it  impossible  and  are  seriously 
considering  adult  delivery  forces.  How 
does  a  circulator  argue  with  all  of  this? 
And.  if  he  does  find  an  answer,  is  the 
carrier  boy  system  wf  fih  all  the  bother? 

I  not  only  think  that  it  is  worth  all  the 
bother,  I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
save  the  system.  From  a  cost  standpoint 
alone,  I  do  not  think  that  many  news¬ 
papers  could  survive  the  additional  costs 
of  a  completely  adult  carrier  service.  As 
adult  systems  come  more  into  practice. 
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they  will  surely  become  organized. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  carrier  him- 
-self,  I  firmly  believe  that  except  for  his 
formal  education,  no  other  activity  can 
give  him  the  benefits  he  can  get  through 
a  well  run  newspaper  route. 

No  other  activity  teaches  him  the  day 
to  day  practice  of  making  money — in  a 
business  of  his  own — or  day  to  day  sales¬ 
manship  or  collection  techniques,  book¬ 
keeping.  profit,  loss,  responsibility  of  be¬ 
ing  on  time.  No  other  activity  provides  a 
full  time  counselor  to  assist  him  in  mak¬ 
ing  his  venture  a  commercial  success. 

I.  personally  don’t  think  we  are  in 
trouble.  There  are  more  boys  around  to¬ 
day  than  ever  before.  There  are  fewer 
ways  a  boy  can  make  money  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  in  other  fields  are  fading  fast. 
Bowling  alleys  which  still  use  the  boy  pin 
spotter  are  as  rare  as  the  old  flat  bed 
press;  the  art  of  saving  paper  and  rags 
and  metal  to  sell  to  the  dealers  who  used 
to  make  the  rounds  is  now  passe;  lawns 
are  being  mowed  either  by  someone  rid¬ 
ing  a  power  mower  or  a  man  in  business 
with  sophisticated  tools  in  a  pick-up 
truck.  A  whole  galaxy  of  city,  state  and 
federal  laws  prohibits  grocers,  druggists 
and  other  past  employers  of  young  boys 
to  hire  under  the  age  of  16. 

In  my  opinion,  the  source  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  does  not  lie  with  the  carrier  hoy  him¬ 
self.  He  still  wants  money,  he  still  is  filled 
with  a  great  deal  of  pride  when  he  can 
save  or  spend  money  he  earned  himself. 
He  hasn’t  changed  much.  The  answer  to 
the  carrier  turnover  problem  lies  in  two 
places  and  circulation  departments  have 
the  influence  and  should  have  the  ability 
to  correct  both  these  areas  if  weaknesses 
exist  in  either. 

PROBLEM  #1-THE  DISTRICT  AD¬ 
VISOR — ^With  almost  infallible  predict¬ 
ability,  a  good  circulation  director  can 
look  over  sales  records,  collection  records, 
route  files  and  even  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  his  district  advisor  and  tell 
whether  or  not  he  is  having  trouble  with 
turnover.  If  a  man  can’t  get  his  own 
collections  in  time,  inspire  the  hoys  in 
sales  or  inspire  them  to  keep  good  records, 
his  carriers  will  invariably  not  be  making 
their  full  profit.  All  other  high  sounding 
carrier  programs  notwithstanding,  (schol¬ 
arships,  merit  programs,  honor  programs 
in  promotion,  school  programs)  if  the  boy 
is  not  making  his  full  profit  he  is  just  not 
going  to  last!  And  there  is  not  a  chance 
that  he  is  making  his  full  profit  if  the 
District  Advisor  is  sloppv  and  has  not 
spent  enough  time  with  the  new  boy  to 
insure  that  he  makes  his  full  profit  the 
first  week  and  every  week  thereafter. 

In  a  recent  test,  a  sampling  of  five  men 
were  examined  on  turnover  and  the  three 
men  with  poor  records,  collections  and 
appearance  were  having  trouble  while  the 
two  excellent  men  had  WAITING  LISTS 
of  carrier  prospects  in  areas  much  more 
highly  competitive  for  carrier  boys  be¬ 
cause  of  local  daily. 

The  lack  in  the  three  men  is  OUR 
LACK.  We  have  not  provided  the  training 
or  the  inspiration  or  the  enthusiasm  and 
the  fault  lies  not  with  the  individuals  but 
with  circulation  management. 

PROBLEM  #2— PROFIT  IS  NOT  A 
DIRTY  WORD — Why  isn’t  making  money 
on  a  newspaper  route  one  of  the  most 
desired  things  a  boy  can  do?  This  is 


training  ground  that  will  serve  this  boy 
well  throughout  his  life.  How  much  more 
can  he  get  out  of  his  route  experience 
than  learning  the  proper  karate  chop  .  .  . 
or  the  proper  knot  to  tie  when  mooring  a 
boat  ...  or  even  for  that  matter,  doesn’t 
he  get  much  more  out  of  it  than  even  little 
league  or  high  school  football? 

Why  not,  in  the  future,  think  of 
SCHOOL  CREDITS  for  route  experience? 
Why  not,  in  the  future.  Boy  Scout  Merit 
Badge  for  route  work?  Why  not,  in  the 
future,  a  tie-in  with  his  church? 

Why  not  realize  that  company  spon¬ 
sored  involvement  in  service  clubs,  l^A 
and  church  youth  groups  should  not  only 
be  encouraged  but  almost  a  mandatory 
part  of  being  a  district  adviser. 

Here  is  the  simple  wrap-up  of  the  car¬ 
rier  turnover  story:  Get  the  boy  making 
his  profit  every  week  and  then  sell  all  the 
side  benefits  to  the  parents.  Too  many  of 
us  sell  all  the  benefits  to  the  parents  and 
then  let  the  boy  muddle  through  with  half 
profit  or  less  because  the  route  is  poorly 
organized.  Very  few  boys  can  resist  the 
ring  of  money  in  their  pockets — and  once 
the  money  is  there,  very  few  will  fail  to 
sell  Mom  and  Dad  on  the  idea  that  a 
newspaper  route  is  the  greatest  thing  in 
the  world. 

James  E.  Bonneau 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

(Mr.  Bonneau  is  circulation  director  of 
the  Wilmington  News-Journal  Company). 

BAD  COPYITIS 

Six  months  ago  you  carried  a  sizable 
story  about  the  Charlotte  News’  success 
with  Call  Quest,  a  forerunner  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Action  Line  columns  reported 
on  in  your  April  23  edition.  The  latter 
story  erroneously  placed  the  Charlotte 
column  in  the  morning  Observer. 

You  also  have  loused  up  two  items 
on  new  reporters  on  the  News,  trans¬ 
posing  their  backgrounds. 

Have  you  been  sick? 

Editor,  Perry  Morgan 

Charlotte  (N.C.)  News. 

(Yes,  but  the  Doc  says  it’s  nothing 
more  than  lack  of  accuracy  at  the  source. 
—ED.) 

Short  Takes 

Officers  say  he  also  gilled  three  other 
persons.  —  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union. 

• 

The  post’s  duties  have  included  han¬ 
dling  press  relations,  but  the  exact  scope 
of  her  new  office  remains  unclean.  — 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

• 

The  train  car  roof  crashed  down  near 
to  seat  level,  shaking  up  the  passengers 
and  hanging  several  of  their  heads.  — 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

• 

Amission  will  be  by  tickey  only. 
Rickets  are  free.  —  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Globe-Democrat. 

• 

The  mayor  indicated  he  had  no  im¬ 
mediate  pans  to  step  in, — Chicago  (Ill.) 
Tribune. 
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i  Peter  Arnett 
I  on  his  way 
TO  The  AP’s  third 
'  Puiitzer  Prize 
in  Viet  Nam. 


For  the  third  consecutive  year,  a  veteran  of  The  AP’s 
remarkable  news  and  photo  team  in  Viet  Nam  has 
jl  been  awarded  journalism’s  highest  honor. 

Peter  Arnett  — like  Malcolm  Browne  and  Horst 
Faas  before  him  — has  demonstrated  his  courage, 
initiative  and  professional  skill  many  times  over. 
You  need  it  all  to  win  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  You  also 
\  need  something  more. 


Peter  Arnett  would  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that 
covering  a  war  is  a  team  effort.  Since  1962,  this 
31 -year-old  reporter  has  been  on  The  Associated 
Press  team  which  continues  to  set  the  quality  stand¬ 
ards  for  reporting  the  Viet  Nam  war,  continues  to 
exceed  them  and  continues  to  provide  you  with 
superior  coverage  of  today’s  most  important  story. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

THE  BYLINE  OF  DEPENDABILITY 


Give  your  school  program 
more  muscle  with  filmstrips 
on  current  affairs/produced 
with  your  logo  by  |p 
The  New\brkTimes 


Leading  newspapers  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
are  now  using  filmstrip  programs  produced  for 
them  by  The  New  York  Times. 

■  The  filmstrips  are  an  inexpensive,  ready¬ 
made  promotion  which  helps  you  broaden 
and  extend  your  Newspaper  in  the  Class¬ 
room  program. 

■  Teachers  and  principals  write  that  they 
prefer  The  New  York  Times -produced  pro¬ 
grams  to  others  they’ve  used. 

■  Editors  who  know  the  news  acclaim 

The  Times  programs  as  the  most  authoritative 
and  thorough  they’ve  seen. 

Each  subscription  costs  only  $25.  It  consists  of 
a  filmstrip  and  accompanying  48 -page  manual 
issued  monthly,  October  through  May— eight 
different  programs  in  all. 

If  you  purchase  a  minimum  of  10  subscriptions, 
we  will  put  your  logo  on  each  filmstrip  and 
accompanying  manual. 

If  you  purchase  less  than  10  subscriptions,  no 
logo— neither  yours  nor  The  New  York  Times— 
will  appear  on  these  materials.  Everything 
else  about  the  materials  remains  the  same. 

For  full  details,  write  to :  Roy  S.  Fidler,  Office  of 
Educational  Activities,  The  New  York  Times, 
Times  Square,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


HT.tr.'-T—  I _ Your  logo  goes  here. 

I  The  New  York  Times 
name  appears  only  in  a 
small  copyright  line. 
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National  Promotion  Plan 
With  ‘Network’  Advocated 


Maneloveg  of  BBDO  Pleads 
For  ‘Loads  of  Information’ 


San  Francisco 
A  national  unified  newspaper 
promotional  program  was  urged 
here  by  Herbert  D.  Maneloveg, 
vicepresident  and  media  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 
stine  &  Osborn  advertising 
agency. 

Such  an  activity  should  be 
undertaken  now  that  television 
is  “splintering  itself,”  he  told 
the  National  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association  in  conven¬ 
tion  this  week. 

In  urging  NNPA  members  to 
face  up  to  today’s  realities, 
Maneloveg  said  his  regard  for 
the  management  of  most  news¬ 
paper’s  isn’t  fit  to  print. 

His  attitude  toward  news¬ 
papers  differs,  for  they  provide 
a  strong,  vital  advertising  tool, 
he  added. 

“You  have  first  and  foremost 
an  image  problem  to  correct,” 
he  warned.  “Newspapers  are 
not  looked  on  as  a  national 
medium  even  though  you  are 
everywhere.” 

And  the  trouble  with  news¬ 
paper  promotion  is  that  it  has 
not  explained  its  value  as  a 
national  community  force.  Nor 
do  newspapers  regularly  talk 
to  him  alMut  his  customers, 
Maneloveg  declared. 

Strikes  Are  Hurting 

And  the  current  rash  of 
strikes  and  merger  disputes  do 
not  help  the  newspaper  situa¬ 
tion  one  bit  and  “are  harming 
>  you  more  than  you  know,”  he 
added. 

The  advertising  agencies  in 
New  York  City  purchase  half 
of  all  the  advertising,  or  $3 
billion  worth ;  they  influence  the 
purchase  of  much  more,  and 
New  York  is  beginning  to  ac¬ 
cept  strikes  as  a  matter  of 
course,  he  commented,  adding: 

“The  advertising  agency  peo¬ 
ple  have  little  respect  for  a 
media  that  seems  bent  on  de¬ 
stroying  itself.” 

This  destructivism  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  talks  by  the  unions, 
the  publishers  and  also  by  no 
talks  at  all,  Maneloveg  said. 


Few  advertising  people,  in 
his  opinion,  have  been  told 
enough  about  newspapers,  their 
flexibility  and  range  of  values. 
Therefore,  he  stressed,  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  all  newspapers. 

Network  Urged 

In  advocating  a  network  pro¬ 
gram,  Maneloveg  said  a  tele¬ 
vision  network  is  only  a  bunch 
of  stations,  and  asked:  “Why 
not  talk  about  a  newspaper 
network,  a  network  which  can 
be  tailored  to  meet  any  adver¬ 
tiser’s  need?” 

In  amplifying  his  charges, 
the  media  director  also  declared 
most  newspaper  promotion  is 
tired,  also  it  is  designed  only  to 
sell  the  friends  of  an  individual 
newspaper. 

Newspapers  are  talking  the 
wrong  way  to  advertisers  and 
agencies  and  are  not  getting 
their  story  across,  he  said  in 
reading  a  list  of  headlines  on 
recent  promotional  advertise¬ 
ments. 

His  selections  were:  “Denver 
Post  is  cozy.” 

“With  the  Beacon-Journal 
you  can  sell  the  $1.9  billion 
Akron  market.” 

“Erie,  Pa.,  holds  the  key  to 
New  York.” 


“Want  to  score  big  in  the 
Oakland-San  Francisco  mar¬ 
ket?” 

In  contrast  is  the  Newspaper 
I  report  headed  “Newspaper  I 
Has  Answers  to  Those  Vital 
Questions”  which  provides  page 
after  page  of  information  de¬ 
signed  to  give  advertisers  in¬ 
formation  on  points  in  which 
they  are  interested,  Maneloveg 
said. 

Newspapers  have  the  funds 
for  an  effective  national  cam- 
paig^n  if  they  use  the  money 
now  devoted  to  “Look  At  Me” 
copy,  he  remarked. 

Given  a  campaigfn  which 
starts  advertisers  and  agencies 
thinking  of  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  linage  will  spiral  up¬ 
ward,  he  added  in  urging: 
“Give  us  information  in  every 
ad.” 

Newspapers  have  loads  of 
information  which  only  needs 
to  be  reoriented,  he  said. 

“Tell  how  we  can  .sell  in  a 
national  network  of  news¬ 
papers,  an  organization  in 
which  we  can  pick  and  choose 
as  we  desire,”  he  proposed. 

Hearse  of  Another  Color 

Promotion  must  help  guide 
newspapers  to  their  goal  and 
keep  them  attuned  to  today’s 
challenges,  declared  Charles 
Gould,  publisher  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  conference 
keynoter. 

Prophets  of  gloom  have  had  a 


CONVENTION  CHAIRMAN  Wishard  A.  Brown,  publisher  of  the 
San  Rafael  Independent-Journal  and  new  first  vicepresident  chats 
with  Laurie  L.  Cavanaugh,  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  president 
of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association. 
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field  day,  yet  newspapers  are 
stronger  and  better  than  ever 
before,  despite  changes,  he  said. 
More  than  300,000  large  and 
small  businesses  were  liquidated 
last  year,  and  there  were  13,400 
mergers  of  major  magnitude, 
Mr.  Gould  said,  “yet  when  a 
newspaper  dies  that’s  a  hearse 
of  another  color.” 

Promotion’s  future  is  as  good 
as  the  evaluation  publishers 
place  on  the  marketing  role  of 
the  newspaper,  said  Dr.  William 
A.  Mindak,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota. 

“You  represent  one  of  the 
most  effective  media,  yet  you 
rarely  think  of  yourselves  in 
terms  of  marketing,”  he  said. 
“The  future  of  newspapers  rests 
with  marketing,  as  I  see  it.” 

Edward  A.  Linsmier,  Cha/r- 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  defined 
marketing  as  the  business  proc¬ 
ess  by  which  products  are 
match^  to  people. 

A1  Neuharth,  general  man¬ 
ager,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Demo¬ 
crat  &  Chronicle  and  Times- 
Union,  said  a  major  newspaper 
weakness  lies  in  the  failure  of 
promotion  to  match  the  product 
with  the  audience. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  he 
said,  has  smart  editors  who  are 
attuned  to  their  market;  able 
promotion  that  is  on  target,  and 
a  product  matched  to  its  people. 
He  rated  the  Times  as  the  most 
improved  newspaper  in  the 
country. 

He  told  how  the  new  Gannett 
newspaper,  TODAY,  was 
launched  in  Florida  with  the  use 
of  research  to  find  out  what 
people  there  want.  The  paper 
has  a  paid  circulation  of  32,000, 
or  nearly  60  percent  of  its  mar¬ 
ket,  he  reported.  The  paid  rate 
is  50  cents  a  week. 

What  Is  Marketing? 

Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  said  “I 
think  we  are  woefully  in  the 
dark  about  our  carrier  forces.” 

Sumner  Collins,  general  pro¬ 
motion  director,  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  said  general  circulation 
promotion  copy  should  be  pre¬ 
pared  with  the  single  copy  pur¬ 
chaser  in  mind. 

“The  most  important  part  of 
your  newspaper  is  the  top  half 
of  page  one,  and  if  you  don’t 
believe  that  watch  people  at  an 
airport  news  stand,”  he  said. 

Referring  to  the  repeated 
definitions  of  marketing  given 
by  several  speakers,  John  M. 
Dower,  Washington  Post,  said 
“obviously  each  one  looked  up 
(Contirrued  on  page  12) 
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(Continued  from  page  11) 


the  word  to  see  what  marketing  promotion  director  in  I960 
actually  is.  I’m  not  sure  I  know  Since  1961,  the  Star  and  Trilv 
what  it  is  yet.”  une  has  taken  at  least  one  E&P 

Promotion  people  do  not  capi-  Promotion  Award  each  year 
talize  on  the  fact  people  are  except  for  the  year  of  the  Min- 
fascinated  by  reports  about  neapolis  convention,  when  it 
those  they  read  daily.  The  Post  was  not  eligible, 
gets  response  by  promoting  its  Cavanaugh,  incidentally  isn’t 
writers.  “They’re  just  bylines  the  first  NNPA  president  to 
in  your  newspaper  unless  you  come  from  the  Minneapolis 
make  people  of  them,”  he  newspapers.  Otto  Silha,  now 
warned.  vicepresident  and  general  man- 

Award  to  Bogart  f.  tribune, 

*  served  m  1953-54. 

Leo  Bogart,  executive  vice-  Wishard  A.  Brown,  San 
president  and  general  manager  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independent- 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Journal,  moved  up  to  first  vice- 
ANPA,  was  named  the  second  president  and  Paul  S.  Hirt, 
recipient  of  the  Sidney  S.  Chicago  Sun-Times  and  Daily 
Goldish  Award  “for  a  signifi-  News,  was  elected  second  vice¬ 
cant,  continuing  contribution  to  president.  Clifford  A.  Shaw, 
newspaper  research,”  a  com-  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joumal- 
memorative  award  instituted  by  Bulletin  continues  as  secretary- 

NNPA.  treasurer. 

The  award  was  presented  The  silver  shovel  award  for 

Wednesday  by  Ed  McClanahan,  service  to  the  association  was 
promotion  and  research  director  presented  to  Daniel  K.  Stem, 
of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post.  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 

The  Goldish  award  has  been  News. 
made  possible  through  a  grant  In  advertising  promotions 
to  the  association  by  the  Minne-  presentations,  Richard  I.  Clark, 
apolis  Star  and  Minneapolis  vicepresident  and  media  direc- 
Tribune  in  memory  of  Sidney  S.  tor,  Foote,  Cone  and  Belding, 
Goldish,  who  for  many  years  was  suggested  newspapers  measure 
director  of  research  of  those  their  markets  after  the  manner 
newspapers.  adopted  by  major  magazines. 

M  D  -j  .  This  would  provide  the  same 

yardstick  for  comparison  uses. 
When  Laurie  Cavanaugh,  provide  untold  promotion  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  probably  supply  many  sur- 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  prises,  he  said, 
came  to  San  Francisco  to  be  The  estimate  given  by  Clark 
program  chairman  for  NNPA’s  that  newspapers  are  spending 
36th  Annual  Conference,  it  very  little  for  advertising  pro- 
wasn’t  his  first  visit  to  the  city  motion  echoed  through  the  ses- 
by  the  Bay.  And  the  circum-  sions.  Thomas  Nieckarz,  San 
stances  were  somewhat  different  Gcubriel  Valley  Tribune  of  West 
on  his  previous  visit.  Covina,  Calif.,  said  promotion 

Cavanaugh  had  previously  managers  should  petition  pub- 
strolled  dowm  Market  Street  in  Ushers  for  increased  budgets, 
uniform  of  the  U.S.  Marines,  o 

on  his  way  to  eight  months  in  Gannett  Co.  Buys 
the  Pacific  during  World  War 


PROMOTION  DELEGATES — David  E.  Henes,  Detroit  Free  Press! 
Bob  Collins,  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Herald;  and  Dinwiddie  Fuhr- 
meister,  Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune. 


Monte  Dayton,  San  Mateo  Times  (left)  tells  John  Dower,  Washington 
Post,  and  Ed  Freeman,  Baltimore  News-American,  what  to  see  in 
San  Francisco. 


J.  Houston  Bosley,  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  (left),  at  the  San 
Francisco  Press  Club  champagne  party  with  Roy  Follett,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune,  and  Cliff  Lant,  Moline  Daily  Dispatch. 


CANADIAN  DELEGATES  at  NNPA  Conference  (left  to  right): 
Gordon  Lloyd,  Edmonton  Journal;  Rene  Benoit,  Dimanche  Matin, 
Montreal;  and  Al  P.  Graham,  circulation  manager,  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail. 


Boston  Globe  Wins 
Pulitzer  Gold  Medal 


By  Ray  Erwin 

The  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe 
won  the  1966  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
Meritorious  Public  Service,  a 
gold  medal,  for  its  successful 
campaign  to  prevent  the  U.S. 
Senate  from  confirming  Francis 
X.  Morrissey  as  a  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  in  Massachusetts. 

The  White  House  on  Nov.  5, 
1965,  announced  that  Morris¬ 
sey’s  name  was  being  withdrawn 
after  it  became  clear  the  Senate 
would  not  vote  confirmation  of 
the  appointment. 

Judge  Morrissey,  a  Boston 
city  judge,  for  decades  an  inti¬ 
mate  political  worker  for  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  was  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  Edward  Kennedy 
(D.-Mass.). 

The  Boston  Globe  questioned 
Judge  Morrissey’s  legal  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  educational  back¬ 
ground  in  attacking  the  nomina¬ 
tion. 

Thomas  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Globe,  said  the  campaign  was 
spearheaded  by  the  investi¬ 
gative  work  of  Robert  L.  Healy, 
assistant  executive  editor  and 
political  editor.  On  his  team 
were:  Charles  L.  Whipple  and 
Anson  H.  Smith,  editorial 
writers;  James  S.  Doyle  and 
Martin  F.  Nolan,  Washington 
correspondents;  Joseph  M.  Har¬ 
vey,  courthouse  reporter;  Joseph 
A.  Keblinsky,  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter;  Richard  J.  Connolly, 
general  assignment  reporter. 

The  Globe’s  series  of  stories 
and  editorials  recently  won  the 
Sevellon  Brown  Memorial 
Award.  (E&P,  April  23,  page 
142).  George  Beebe,  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald,  reporting  for  the  judges, 
stated : 

“Certainly  the  Globe’s  dogged 
effort  to  explore  every  question 
that  arose  from  Senator  Ted 
Kennedy’s  nomination  of  his 
political  pal.  Judge  Morrissey, 
brings  the  campaign  within  our 
concept  of  meritorious  public 
service.” 


Lasch  Wright  Frasca 

When  order  was  restored,  re-  was  done  by  Jack  Jones, 
porters  invaded  Watts,  the  sec¬ 
tion  where  the  riots  occurred,  ♦  *  , 

again  to  investigate  what  resi¬ 
dents  thought  about  the  out-  Local  Reporting  (Special) 
break  and  about  the  rest  of  the  John  A.  Frasca,  Tampa  (Fla.) 


I.ocal  Reporting  (General) 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local 
Reporting  (General)  was 
awarded  to  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times  staff  for  its 
coverage  of  the  Watts  riots. 
(E&P,  March  20,  1965,  page  49). 

The  Times  staff  covered  the 
several  days’  ordeal  of  bloodshed 
and  destruction  in  stories  from 
every  angle.  The  lead  story  on 
page  one  Sunday,  Aug.  15,  be¬ 
gan:  “The  guerrilla  war  of  south 
Los  Angeles  claimed  its  25th 
victim  Saturday  night  as  bands 
of  armed  Negro  looters  took  to 
the  streets  and  snipers  defied 
the  efforts  of  21,000  national 
guardsmen  and  law  officers  to 
bring  peace  to  the  area.” 


Pulitzer  Prizes 

Meritorious  Public  Service 
— Boston  (Mass.)  Globe. 


Local  Reporting  (General)  — 
Los  Angeles  (Caiif.)  Times 
staff. 

Local  Reporting  (Special)  — 
John  A.  Frasca,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune. 

National  Reporting — Haynes 
Johnson,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Evening  Star. 

International  Reporting — 
Peter  Arnett,  Associated  Press. 

Editorial  Writing  —  Robert 
Lasch,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post- 
Dispatch. 

Cartoons  —  Don  Wright, 
Miami  (Fla.)  News. 

News  Photography — Kyoichi 
Sawada,  United  Press  Intema- 
national. 


community.  A  follow-up  series  of  Tribune,  was  awarded  the 
seven  articles  on  the  mood  of  Pulitzer  Prize  for  Local  Report- 
the  community  in  depth  was  (Special)  for  his  investiga- 
titled  “The  View  from  Watts.’  ^jon  and  reporting  of  two  rob- 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  cover-  beries  that  resulted  in  the  free- 
age  was  cited  as  an  example  j^g  gf  innocent  man.  (E&P 
of  a  large  newspaper  using  all  Sept.  25,  1965,  page  50;  Feb.  19, 
its  resources  to  perform  the  igge  page  11). 
basic  newspaper  task  of  covering  Frasca’s  investigation  of 

a  local  event  that  assumed  world  a  June  19,  1965,  holdup  in  Mul- 
importance.  berry,  Fla.,  showed  it  was  re- 

Dozens  of  reporters  and  pho-  markably  similar  to  a  holdup 
tographers  were  put  in  the  field  three  months  earlier,  for  which 
by  Managing  Editor  Frank  a  man  already  had  been  con- 
Haven  in  the  most  intensive  staff  victed  and  sent  to  prison  under 
effort  in  many  years.  a  10-year  sentence.  The  reporter 

Reprints  of  the  follow-up  believed  the  two  crimes  had  been 
series  were  prepared  and  dis-  committed  by  the  same  person 
tributed  by  the  Times  in  re-  and  that  the  convicted  man, 
sponse  to  requests  by  public  Robert  L.  Watson,  was  innocent, 
officials  and  community  leaders. 


(E&P,  Nov.  27,  1965,  page  42).  ArresU  Made 

“Many  Times  readers  will  dis-  The  investigation  was  intensi- 
agree  with  what  this  series  re-  fied  and  eventually  another  man, 
ports  is  being  said  in  Watts,”  Bertram  Dale  Durden,  gave  him- 
wrote  Times  Editor  Nick  B.  self  up,  remarking:  “It  was 
Williams  when  the  first  article  after  the  Tribune  began  writing 
appeared.  “I  don’t  doubt  many  about  Watson  in  prison  that  I 
will  be  angered  by  it.  I  don’t  thought  about  getting  it  over 
doubt  many  will  be  compassion-  with.  I’m  glad  it’s  over.  I’ve 
ate,  and  many  sympathetic.  But  been  expecting  it  since  all  those 
none  of  this  is  the  purpose  of  stories  about  Watson  started.” 
this  series — its  purpose  is  to  tell  Frasca’s  stories  also  led 

the  readers  of  the  Times  what  to  the  arrest  of  Mulberry  Police 
Watts  thinks,  to  explore  the  chief  Horace  Branch,  Patrol- 
kind  of  thinking,  the  kind  of  man  J.  L.  Doggett  and  former 
hatred  that  rocked  a  great  city  Patrolman  Dale  Kelley.  They 
and  shocked  the  entire  world.”  were  charged  with  robbery  and 
The  Times  assigned  a  dozen  conspiracy  in  connection  with 
staffers  who  conducted  a  hun-  the  two  holdups.  The  imprisoned 
dred  interviews  in  the  riot-  Watson  was  exonerated, 
stricken  area.  The  reporter  won  the  Hey- 

Two  of  the  reporters,  Ray  wood  Broun  Memorial  Award  of 
Rogers  and  Robert  Richardson,  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
who  are  Negroes,  did  much  of  for  his  investigative  work, 
the  interviewing  of  residents.  John  A.  Frasca  was  bom 
Dick  Turpin,  education  writer,  (1916)  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  was 
investigated  schools  in  Watts,  graduated  from  Mississippi  Col- 
Paul  Beck,  city  government  re-  log®*  _  Clinton,  and  joined  ^  the 
porter,  surveyed  the  problems  of  Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American. 
housing.  Harry  Bernstein,  labor  served  in  the  Marines  in 
editor,  researched  the  job  situa-  World  War  II  and  then  worked 
tion  facing  Negroes.  Paul  for  the  United  Press  in  Texas, 
IVeeks  who  ha^  covered  civil  the  Boston  (^lass. )  Amertcan, 
rights,’ concentrated  on  studying  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News 
the  attitudes  and  effectiveness  and  as  press  secretary  to  Gov. 
of  those  who  had  been  regarded  David  L.  Lawrence  (D.-Pa.). 
— up  to  the  time  of  the  rioting  B®  joined  the  Tampa  Tribune 
— as  the  Negro  leaders.  The  1964. 
round-up  job  and  actual  writing  (Continued  on  page  59) 
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Columnists’ 
Fund  Expose 
Sparks  Quiz 

Washington 

The  U.S.  Senate’s  Select  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  and  Con¬ 
duct,  created  two  years  ago  to 
look  into  the  Bobby  Baker  Case, 
is  preparing^  to  investigate  the 
financial  activities  of  Senator 
Thomas  Dodd,  Connecticut  Dem¬ 
ocrat.  This  comes  as  a  direct 
result  of  columns  by  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Jack  Anderson  exposing 
Dodd’s  fund-raising  affairs  and 
after  the  Washington  Post  re¬ 
ported  alleged  claims  by  the 
Senator  that  $100,000  received 
from  testimonial  dinners  were 
tax-free  “gifts.” 

In  addition,  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Service  is  seeking  to  find 
out  whether  Dodd  raised  money 
ostensibly  for  campaign  pur¬ 
poses  and  then  used  it  for  per¬ 
sonal  expenses  and  failed  to 
report  it. 

As  for  the  Senate  investiga¬ 
tion,  no  date  has  been  set,  and 
the  names  of  those  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses  w’ill  not  be  announced  in 
advance.  The  inquiry  is  expected 
to  center  on  Dodd’s  relationship 
with  Julius  Klein,  a  former  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  executive  who  is 
a  registered  lobbyist  represent¬ 
ing  West  German  interests. 

Committee  Has  Files 

Dodd  has  turned  over  all  his 
files  to  the  Senate  Committee, 
and  has  asked  the  FBI  to  inves¬ 
tigate  alleged  rifling  of  his  office 
files. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  (D.- 
Ore.)  asked  for  open  hearing 
and  was  backed  by  Senator 
Steven  Young  (D.-Ohio)  and 
Senator  Paul  Fannin  (R.- 
Ariz.). 

Morse  said  the  main  point  was 
not  how  the  files  were  obtained 
but  whether  claims  by  the  col¬ 
umnists  were  true.  “Freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  mean  a  license 
to  lie,”  he  told  the  Senate.  “Jour¬ 
nalistic  muck-raking  is  never 
justified  except  on  the  basis  of 
truth.” 

Morse  added:  “What  is  the 
truth  and  what  is  the  falsehood 
involved?  Has  a  muck-raking  job 
been  done  by  taking  statements 
and  material  out  of  context,  in 
the  sense  that  it  changes  truth 
into  falsehood?  We  are  entitled 
to  know  that.”  He  maintained 
that  Dodd,  who  requested  the 
probe  himself,  was  entitled  to 
procedural  protection  of  his 
rights  and  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  any  “kangaroo  court” 
proceedings  behind  closed  doors 
resulting  in  an  inadequate  and 
perhaps  unfair  report. 


All  Connecticut  campaign  re¬ 
ports,  including  Dodd’s,  were 
destroyed  in  February,  accord¬ 
ing  to  statute  and  custom,  fol¬ 
lowing  months  of  retention. 

The  Senator’s  former  personal 
secretary,  Marjorie  Carpenter, 
was  quoted  by  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  as  saying  she 
and  others  on  his  staff  helped 
Pearson  and  Anderson  to  get 
information  from  the  Senator’s 
private  files. 

Pearson  claimed  in  his  May  4 
column  that  Los  Angeles  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty  raised  $690,000  at 
five  testimonial  dinners  and  said 
“the  big  question  is:  what  has 
Sam  done  with  the  money?” 

• 

Pearson  Loses 
In  Libel  Appeal 

Fairbanks 

The  Alaska  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  that  Columnist  Drew 
Pearson  cannot  recover  damages 
for  libel  in  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Daily  News-Miner 
late  in  1965  during  a  discussion 
of  statehood. 

Pearson  sued  for  $175,000  on 
the  ground  that  the  newspaper 
had  damaged  his  reputation  by 
calling  him  “the  garbage  man 
of  the  Fourth  Estate.”  He  lost 
after  a  trial  in  the  Superior 
Court.  Disposing  of  his  appeal 
from  that  judgment,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  last  week  in 
an  unanimous  opinion  that 
Pearson  had  invited  comment 
and  criticism  of  himself  when 
he  belittled  the  statehood  efforts 
of  .some  public  officials  and 
praised  others. 

The  subject  of  statehood,  the 
court  said,  was  of  public  inter¬ 
est  and  concern.  Therefore,  the 
judges  stated,  they  favored  the 
extension  of  the  rule  of  privilege 
for  comment  on  “those  things 
which  are  submitted  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  its  approval”  when  the 
mis-statements  of  fact  are  not 
malicious. 

‘Freeclom  of  Debate* 

“The  basis  for  the  privilege,” 
the  court  stated,  “is  that  it  is  in 
the  public  interest  that  there  be 
reasonable  freedom  of  debate 
and  discussion  on  public  issues. 
One  should  not  be  deterred  from 
speaking  out  through  the  fear 
that  what  he  gives  as  his 
opinion  will  be  construed  by  a 
court  as  inferring,  if  not 
actually  amounting  to,  a  mis¬ 
statement  of  fact.” 

The  News-Miner  commented 
on  Pearson  after  publishing  one 
of  his  columns.  The  Supreme 
Court  said  the  columnist  was 
attempting  to  influence  public 
opinion,  therefore  he  should  be 
in  no  position  to  complain  if  the 
judgment,  opinion,  comment  or 
criticism  is  adverse.” 


Buckley  Pays  Widow 
In  Libel  Settlement 

Out-of-court  settlement  of  a 
libel  claim  made  by  Mrs.  Fow¬ 
ler  V.  Harper  against  the 
National  Review  was  disclosed 
a  few  days  after  a  suit  brought 
by  Dr.  Linus  Pauling,  the  bio¬ 
chemist,  was  dismissed.  (E&P, 
April  30). 

William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Conservative  maga¬ 
zine,  paid  $13,750  to  Mrs.  Har¬ 
per,  widow  of  a  Yale  Law 
School  professor,  who  had  sued 
for  $500,000  damages  for  an 
article  published  in  1964. 

The  settlement  included  a 
statement  from  Buckley  that 
neither  he  nor  the  magazine 
“believes  that  .  .  .  Professor 
Harper  was  a  Communist  or  a 
traitor  or  an  agent  of  a  foreign 
power.” 

Attorneys  withheld  publicity 
on  the  settlement  until  after 
State  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Samuel  J.  Silverman  had  found 
that  Dr.  Pauling  was  “a  public 
figure”  and  thus  subject  to 
criticism  in  public  discussion  of 
his  views  on  political  affairs. 

Dr.  Pauling’s  lawyers  said 
they  are  planning  to  file  an 
appeal  from  the  decision. 

• 

Paper  Rescinds  Hike 
In  Price  To  Carriers 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

After  two  mothers  and  five 
boys  had  staged  a  protest  dem¬ 
onstration  in  front  of  the 
Morris  County  Daily  Record 
offices,  the  newspaper  an¬ 
nounced  it  was  rescinding  a 
half-cent  increase  in  the  price 
of  copies  to  carriers. 

Circulation  Director  John 
O’Day  said  it  was  “a  mistake” 
and  the  old  billing  rate  of  5% 
cents  a  copy  would  be  restored. 

Three  boys,  claiming  their 
routes  had  b^n  taken  away 
because  of  their  participation 
in  the  picketing,  circulated  a 
statement  calling  on  customers 
to  protest  this  treatment. 

A  spokesman  for  the  pub¬ 
lisher  said  the  boys  lost  their 
routes  because  they  wanted  to 
set  their  own  price  to  the  sub¬ 
scriber,  above  the  50c  weekly 
rate  set  by  the  paper. 


Carrier  Scholarships 

More  than  $440,000  in  college 
scholarships  are  awarded  annu¬ 
ally  to  1,257  newspaperboys  by 
173  daily  newspapers  in  122  U.S. 
and  Canadian  cities,  according 
to  a  survey  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  The  scholarships  vary  in 
amounts  from  $50  to  $4,000. 


Times  of  London 
Spends  $250,000 
To  Change  Image 

London 

The  Times  has  allocated  a 
$280,000  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  to  circulation  promotion  of 
a  new  image  of  editorial  vitality 
and  modernity. 

On  May  4,  the  Times  broke 
more  than  180  years  of  tradition 
and  began  putting  news  on  its 
front  page.  The  usual  “agony 
column”  of  small  adverti.sements 
was  banished  to  an  inside  posi¬ 
tion  and  the  front  page  carried 
world  and  home  news  stories. 

Sir  William  Haley,  editor, 
commented:  “I  want  to  get  rid 
of  that  forbidding  image  that 
some  readers  speak  of.  After  all, 
the  Times  is  a  newspaper  like 
any  other.  I  look  on  this  as  the 
ultimate  logical  step  to  getting 
more  readers.” 

The  Times,  current  circulation 
256,000,  is  “aiming  at  an  in¬ 
crease  in  circulation  to  around 
325,000  or  500,000  in  the  long¬ 
term,”  it  was  stated  by  an  offi¬ 
cial. 

The  ad  campaign,  handled  by 
Garland-Compton  Ltd.,  will  com¬ 
prise  large  space  newspaper  an¬ 
nouncements  backed  by  tv  spots. 
Both  forms  of  promotion  will 
emphasize  the  traditional  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  newspaper,  though 
indentifying  it  with  the  new 
style. 

The  Times,  once  known  as  the 
“Thunderer,”  was  traditionally 
the  newspaper  of  Britain’s 
ruling  class,  the  “Establish¬ 
ment.”  Its  new  policy,  however, 
which  also  sees  the  introduction 
of  a  women’s  page  and  a  gossip 
column  headed  carefully  “As  It 
Happens,”  tends  to  take  the 
famous  daily  into  the  field 
covered  by  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph. 

The  first  edition  in  new  for¬ 
mat  carried  a  lead  story  which 
scooped  Fleet  Street:  “London 
Will  be  the  New  Headquarters 
of  N.A.T.O.” 

• 

McMilliii  Will  Direct 
News-Editorial  Staff 

Madison,  Wis. 

Miles  McMillin,  editorial 
writer  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Capital  Times  Co.,  has  been 
named  associate  editor  with  gen¬ 
eral  responsibility  for  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  news  departments  of  the 
Capital  Times.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Law  School  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin. 

William  T.  Evjue,  editor  and 
publisher,  also  named  Cedric 
Parker,  city  editor  for  18  years, 
as  managing  editor  to  succeed 
Dewey  D.  Dunn  who  will  retire 
June  6. 
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IN  NEW  YORK 


Deadlock  Runs  On, 
No  New  Deadline 

New  York’s  newspaper  argued  that  WJT  is  a  new 
gtrike — two  weeks  old  this  entity  and  they  must  negotiate 
weekend  —  continued  without  new  contracts. 


has  been  the  key  issue  which  majority  of  editorial  workers 
caused  that  union  to  strike  likely  to  be  unemployed  when 
April  24.  The  craft  unions,  the  World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc., 
claiming  they  have  no  con-  settles  its  dispute  with  the 
tracts,  have  respected  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York, 
Guild  blockade.  Some  of  the  held  back  on  job-hunting  not 
1800  workers  in  Guild  jurisdic-  wanting  to  jeopardize  severance 
tion  were  to  lose  their  jobs  in  payments,  the  terms  of  which 
the  merged  operations.  are  still  being  negotiated. 

But  at  the  New  York  Guild’s 
Guild  ‘^hite  Paper’  offices,  a  full-scale  placement 

The  Guild  issued  a  “white  o_peration  is  already  in  opera- 


any  significant  signs  of  a  set-  Commenting  on  the  court  paper”  this  week  entitled  “How 
tlement  between  the  unions  and  order,  Bertram  A.  Powers,  Three  Publishers  Forced  the 
the  merged  World  Journal  president  of  Typographical  Merger  Newspaper  Strike.” 


tion  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  I.  Queen,  an  independent 
public  relations  consultant,  who 


Tribune  Inc.,  which  had  Union  No.  6,  said  it  probably  The  document  charged  the  pub-  working  as  placement  coor- 
planned  to  deliver  these  “new”  would  not  change  anything  and  Ushers  of  the  WJT  had  selected  ^‘nator  and  who  act^  m  a 

newspapers  April  25.  that  “at  worst”  it  might  delay  the  staffs  of  the  new  papers 

Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay’s  settlement  of  the  issues  until  without  regard  to  seniority.  Mt^or  folded  m  1963. 

proposal  for  a  fact-finding  next  spring.  The  publishers,  the  Guild  ® 

panel  was  endorsed  by  the  pub-  , _ said,  had  also  proposed  that  ° 

lishers  but  rejected  by  the  ^ 

Guild  and  representatives  of  Late  this 


The  picture  he  had  to  paint 
was  black :  “This  whole  situation 


‘Might  Spur  Settlement’ 


^  looks  horrible,  far  worse  than 

those  hired  for  the  merger  .  ,  .  ,  j- 

_  _ _  i  ■  1  that  which  existed  at  the  time  of 


Guild  and  representatives  of  Late  this  week,  however,  as  papers  “carry  on  without  job  ^ 

nine  craft  unions  whose  mem-  bargaining  continued,  there  security,  without  any  of  the  V.  ®  ^ 

hers  have  refused  to  work  for  was  conjecture  that  the  court  protections  and  benefits  which  or  w  p  ‘a  uriHp  pt- 

the  new  company  without  new  action  might  spur  a  compro-  had  been  theirs  for  years  under  "  f?,  5  f  . 

contracts  providing  for  sup-  mise  settlement  and  the  new  their  old  contracts.”  prience,  youthful  inexpenence 


IJIC  JUTYY  ,.cv,  aciiuii  IIUKIIL  spul  P,  iipu  uccn  niciio  ycrtis  uiiuci  np-ipnoo  vmithfiil  inPvnpriPTipp 

contracts  providing  for  sup-  mise  settlement  and  the  new  their  old  contracts.”  **  f  ^  H  •  ^p  ” 

plemental  severance  pay  and  papers  would  be  in  business  “The  purpose  of  the  strike,”  ^  ^  r^^£f«'^Jv!L  \.ooi 

other  benefits.  before  May  15.  it  was  stated,  “is  to  make  sure 

At  Tuesday’s  meeting  with  This  feeling  seemed  to  pre-  that  Guild  members  who  work  ivr„n„  riilH  mpmKpX  nrVip  rpl 
the  mayor,  the  unions  suggested  vail  among  those  on  the  Guild  on  WJT  papers  .  .  .  work  under  letter-?  from  nublishers 

round -  the  -  clock  negotiations  picket  lines  at  the  World  Tele-  a  Guild  contract,  under  Guild  notifying  them  that  their  serv- 

onH  ‘*ptTPr»T.lVP  ’mpniarmn”  with-  TAlonE  hr»mp  nr  fnp  tipw  fp^'rvic  on/i  i/\nc«  4-U«>4>  _ 


other  benefits. 

At  Tuesday’s  meeting  with 


before  May  15. 


“The  purpose  of  the  strike,” 
it  was  stated,  “is  to  make  sure 


This  feeling  seemed  to  pre-  that  Guild  members  who  work 


the  mayor,  the  unions  suggested  vail  among  those  on  the  Guild  on  WJT  papers  .  .  .  work  under 


and  “effective  mediation”,  with-  gram  plant,  home  of  the  new  terms  and  conditions.  And  that  r^nir^**p«'^f^p 

out  which  they  warned  the  publishing  enterprise.  Ironi-  those  separated  from  their  jobs  combined  nublica^n-?  are  still 

strike  would  continue  “indefi-  cally,  some  of  the  people  on  the  receive  all  the  benefits  they  are  honine-  for^a  renrive  a-?  a  result 

nitely.”  line  had  been  notified  they  entitled  to  under  the  Guild  con-  ^  reprive  as  a  result 


itely.”  line  had  been  notified  they  entitled  to  under  the  Guild  con- 

Matt  Meyer,  WJT  president,  would  work  at  one  of  the  new  tracts.”  (Guild  contracts  with 


reported  that  he  and  other  offi-  papers. 


New  York  newspapers  expired 


cials  of  the  new  publishing  Theodore  W.  Kheel,  a  volun-  on  March  31,  1965.) 
enterprise  had  agreed  to  fur-  teer  mediator  who  has  assisted  Meanwhile,  publication  of  the 

ther  mediation  under  new  in  previous  disputes,  withdrew  New  York  Times,  the  Daily 

ground  rules.  as  a  mediator  when  Mayor  News,  the  Long  Island  Star- 

w-r  •  Lindsay  stepped  into  the  pic-  Journal  and  the  Long  Island 

Trying  Hard  Pres.-^all  members  of  the  Pub- 

“We  accept  mediation,”  Meyer  “We’re  meeting  continuously,  lishers  Association — ^has  con- 


of  union  insistance  on  seniority 
as  the  basic  measure  of  priority 
for  employment  on  the  new 
newspapers. 

Letters  and  Phone  Calls 


Jouma,l  and  the  Long  Island  however,  m  preparation  for 

Press-M  members  of  the  Pub-  ^  no  f 

lishers  Association-has  con-  sent  out  nearly  100,000  letters  to 

probable  employment  sources: 


“We  accept  mediation,”  Meyer  “We’re  meeting  continuously,  lishers  Association — ^has  con-  t  %  1.00,000  leners  10 

said.  “We  are  trying  hard,  with  one  union  after  another,”  tinned.  probable  employment  sources: 

Welve  got  a  situation  which  has  John  J.  Gaherin,  president  of  The  New  York  Post,  which  "®wspapers  television  and  radio 

clo^n^l-ee  great  newspapers,  the  publisher’s  association,  said  resigned  from  the  association  ^  »  ions,  advertisi^  agencies, 

wE^str^.”  Thursday.  But  he  didn’t  believe  during  the  114-day  strike  in  relations  outfits,  corpora- 

.^Hi^ther  time  Meyef  com-  the  union’s  attitudes  had  1962-63,  has  been  working  its  |on  presi  en  s,  an  ra  e  ass^ 

meht^ithat  ’the  comiera-  changed  enough  to  warrant  the  plant  to  capacity,  running  off  n  addition,  it  organi^ 

f:inn<'4i?(A^“T>n  choice  but''^d^aftfe  hope  of  a  “crash-through”  in  600,000  copies  daily,  about' 

ii.YWi4Xe.x»)t  going  negotiations.  twice  the  normal  run.  Union  r _ iu-  _ 


tion‘'liS&^“no  choice  but''^b  taftfe  hope  of  a  “crash-through 
a  firm  stand  going  negotiations, 

to  l^  ,r^ed.”Tre  ch'aiacteciaeiLLM  ..7..  . 


600,000''  co^reV^'daili'"" about-  ^  “telephone  job 

twice  the  normal  run.  Union  ^,lp  ^  .  ..  .. 

s  .V  _4.  j  i  1.  Results  from  this  activity 

opposition  IS  reported  to  have  have  been  extremelv  denre-s-iimr  ” 
blocked  a  move  by  the  Post  to  ^  depressing, 

Ii;nnnn  o7^A:7^„„l _ said  Queen.  “Many  private  firms. 


the  siiti^ion  as  “vei^  hleiiiikW.:4iitio^ 


Wall  Street  Rumor 


“exorbitant*7j^'4^i,y;^  iJv^ds  the  view  of  Thomas  J.  Print  150,000  additional  copies 


oisinoirtO  noUucMu 

.  icsi*!  hf-,-  '9  f  . 


executive  vicepresident  daily  on  the  presses  of 


T^yt^yor,  it  wds  iwjHort^rglW  I^J^fwspaper  Guild  of  New  P'ario,  Spanish-language  New 


Mng  a  labor  ex| 
^3  to  assist  ih^’? 


Toi^i^l^t  the  publishers  had 
;l5ieniselves”  hy  making 


York  newspaper. 
The  Times  had 


an  agreement  with  the  printers  jianer  almost  every  day. 


Meanwhile,  /Betle^ifL  Judge  paramount. 


-  ^  it  seems,  are  trying  to  exploit 
„  the  entire  situation,  offering 
'  poor  pay,  long  working  hours 

and  insisting  on  employing  only 
96-page  younger  people.” 

So  far,  the  guild  reports  that 
places  it  hag  received  nearly  700  firm 


McLean  i<-;  is  a  real  need  for  a  pledged  the  return  of  the  struck  job  offers,  most  of  which  are 

ordw,»t«(|uiring  six  of  t)relT<:J^»rt*'.’tni™f-.5*irty— someone  who  can  morning,  evening  and  Sunday  clerical  and  secretarial.  For  the 
uni^^j|(j  explain  gpipg>  said  papers  “with  the  permission  of  most  part  newspaper  employ- 

whyiJ^y  should  not  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  unions,  of  course.”  ment  opportunities  were  out  of 

srhitrate  leader  acknowl-  No  ftupnimrs  town.  Some  jobs  carried  salaries 

ity’^mfettie  work  stappaten9teTdf«>«dg*d,£ii^  had  heard,  the  rumor  viponings  excess  of  the  guild’s  New 

from  ^^'^:3^o'’^^treet  “Sorry— Full  House,”  was  the  York  rate.  This  had  not  proved 
preventing  publication  of  the  that  a  break  would  come  message  at  three  operative  attractive  to  workers  with  fam- 
Herald  "®1he  "‘‘World  early  next‘Wftek''ff  Tfitf^dtHefiiient  newspaper  plants  in  New  York  ily,  housing  and  community  ties 

City  as  some  editorial  men  dis-  with  New  York. 


•pers^  wiin  tne  permission  01  most  part  newspaper  employ- 
the  unions,  of  course.”  ment  opportunities  were  out  of 

No  Openings  *0^-  ^ome  jobs  carri^  salaries 

in  excess  of  the  guild  s  New 
“Sorry — Full  House,”  was  the  York  rate.  This  had  not  proved 


at  if  thej>J? 


with  New  York. 

’The  guild’s  coordinator  re- 


Miwohtracfis  e^l^iiaBsignments. 


some  editorial  men  dis-  with  New  York. 

. iM  bi6i»H  th^JM^Wl'iPP^Vrisiplaced  by  the  merger  sought  new  ’The  guild’s  coordinator  re- 

or,  at  least  temporary  ported  that  as  a  direct  result  of 
that£i|hB;M0jitracfis2Sii4hfcUaBi<)»wiiWe83&!w^Pt  eJfifwiiaBsignments.  the  “job  search,”  about  23  jour- 

New  York  Times,  the  nalists  had  been  placed  in  posi- 
ing  ilhit^preidecessoKaieiwanaaataij'JHB^ilt^if^T  WP»y*iBai(j/ niV«»w6and  the  Post  to-  tions  that  looked  as  if  they 

con(h^(i^.s?n  effecl^th  Press  and  might  become  permanent,  50  had 

company,  as  a  member  of  the  Ileslieiif;  for ’tHe”(5uild4  sen-  As.sccR?6^l)’^rtt^^ave  taken  on  been  placed  with  city  and  state 
assoaiatian, — bu4 — the — HwieiiB  ioeity  listing  in  all  departiwewtw  -»  han0¥ijv’'w^^ol()le,  but  the  (Continued  on  page  68) 


(Continued  on  page  68) 


BUREAU  BUSINESS — John  P.  Kauffman,  left,  new  presidenf  of  fhe 
Bureau  of  Adverfising,  ANPA,  talks  with  a  couple  of  Bureau  stalwarts 
at  annual  meetings:  Walter  C.  Kurz,  Chicago  Tribune  director  of 
sales,  and  Russ  Stewart  of  the  Field  organization  in  Chicago.  Kurz 
is  vicechairman  of  the  Bureau's  Board  of  Directors;  Stewart  is  a 
past  chairman. 


WITH  DUE  FORMALITY— U.S.  Senator  J.  William  Fulbright  of 
Arkansas  receives  the  word  of  tharks  from  Thomas  Vail,  publisher 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  for  coming  from  Washington  to  de¬ 
liver  a  major  address  on  world  affairs  at  the  Bureau's  annual  dinner. 


2  PUBLISHERS  AND  AN  EDITOR— Seen  at  the  Waldorf  last  week; 
Ralph  Nicholson,  publisher  of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle;  Harold 
Fitzgerald,  publisher  of  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press,  and  Martin 
Hayden,  editor  of  the  Detroit  News. 


Rep  for  Orlando 

Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara 
&  Ormsbee  has  been  appointed 
national  advertising  represen¬ 
tative  for  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel  and  Star.  The  papers, 
owned  by  the  Tribune  Company 
of  Chicago,  had  been  represented 
by  Story  and  Kelly-Smith,  which 


now  serves  the  Gannett  news¬ 
papers  in  Florida. 

Dunham  Retires 

Charles  S.  Dunham,  a  news¬ 
paper  ad  salesman  for  40  years, 
retired  April  29  from  the  Julius 
Mathews  Special  Agency  in  New 
England. 


Linage  Leaders . . .  First  3  Months 

(As  Measured  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


1965 

1966 

Morning 

Morning 

Los  Angeles  Times . 

Miami  Herald  . 

Washington  Post . 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  York  Times  . 

Phoenix  Republic  . 

New  Orieans  Times-Picayune  . . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

.  13,295,051 
.  11,850,211 
.  10,730,540 
.  9,158,115 
.  8,591,934 
.  8,120,972 
.  8,004,958 
.  7,737,274 
.  7,212,248 
.  7,179,514 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

Miami  Herald  . . 

Washington  Post . 

Chicago  tribune  . 

San  Jose  Mercury  . 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  .. 
New  York  Times  . 

..  15,078,302 
.  12,818,751 
.  11,858,182 
.  10,457,250 
.  9,140,709 
.  8,741,820 
.  8,584,274 
.  8,187,350 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  . 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

.  7,'980;i30 
.  7,928,258 

RECOGNITION  AWARD  for  "outstanding  use  of  newspapers"  in 
merchandising  is  presented  to  William  M.  Batteo,  left,  chairman  of 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  by  G.  Gordon  Strong,  president  of  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


Evening 


San  Jose  News  .  8,ii8,li3 

Houston  Chronicle  .  8,479,223 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  8,415,950 

Detroit  News .  8,343,873 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  8,142,563 

Phoenix  Gazette .  8,090,979 

Cleveland  Press  .  8,042,812 

Montreal  Star  .  6,011,405 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  7,805,398 

Toronto  Star  .  7,547,933 


Evening 


Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,347,487 

Fort  Lauderdale  News .  9,245,977 

San  Jose  News  .  9,181,488 

Detroit  News  .  9,080,729 

Houston  Chronicle  .  8,951,298 

Cleveland  Press  .  8,838,334 

Atlanta  Journal  .  8,380,797 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  8,249,795 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  8,247,798 

Montreal  Star  .  8,075,171 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  9,827,731 

New  York  Times  .  9,118,423 

Miami  Herald  .  4,982,413 

New  York  News  .  4,984,385 

Chicago  Tribune  .  4,892,424 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  4,788,105 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  4,873,091 

Oaltimore  Sun  .  4,503,578 

Washington  Post  .  4,459,828 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  4,398,847 


Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  10,849,770 

New  York  Times  .  9,918,708 

Chicago  Tribune  .  5,897,487 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,881,944 

Miami  Herald  .  5,595,811 

New  York  News .  5,3l5,3l9 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,191,983 

Washington  Post  .  4,873,810 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  .  4,777,345 

Baltimore  Sun .  4,897,523 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Six  and  Seven-Day  Totals 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS .  23,122,782 

New  York  Times  MS .  17,237,395 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  18,832,824 

Washington  Post  MS .  |5,I90,I88 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  I4,0M,539 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  12,930,888 

Detroit  News  ES  .  12,148,858 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  Il,922,nl 

Cleveland  Hain  Dealer  MS .  1 1, 578,381 

San  Jose  Mercury  k 

Mercury-News  MS  .  11,390,382 


Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  25,928,072 

New  York  Times  MS  .  18,502,982 

Miami  Herald  MS  .  18,214,382 

Washington  Post  MS  .  18,529,792 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  18,354,717 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  .  14,539,430 

Detroit  News  ES  .  13,806,038 

Cleveland  Hain  Dealer  MS  .  12,820,050 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  12,488,841 

Fort  Lauderdale  News  ^ .  I2,4M,832 
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Judge  to  Consider 
Tucson  Case  Briefs 


Tucson,  Ariz. 

After  hearing  75  witnesses 
and  accepting  2,000  pages  of 
testimony,  U.S.  District  Judge 
James  A.  Walsh  last  week  called 
a  recess  of  several  months  in  the 
antitrust  suit  against  the  two 
Tucson  daily  newspapers. 

Justice  Department  attorneys 
have  60  days  to  file  briefs  and 
findings  of  fact.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  defense  attorneys  will 
have  60  days  to  do  the  same. 
After  that,  the  government  has 
another  30  days  to  make  a  final 
response. 

Judge  Walsh  said  after  final 
testimony  was  heard  that  a  de¬ 
cision  can  be  expected  “between 
the  date  of  the  final  brief 
(October)  and  the  end  of  the 
year.” 

The  defense,  at  the  end  of  the 
trial,  filed  a  motion  asking  re¬ 
consideration  of  a  pre-trial 
ruling  by  Judge  Walsh  that 
Tucson  Newspapers  Inc.  (TNl) 
violates  antitrust  laws.  Judge 
Walsh  took  the  motion  under 
advisement  and  may  decide  to 
reopen  the  tni  issue  when  final 
arguments  are  heard  in  the  fall. 

In  addition  to  the  tni  issue, 
the  government  also  claims  that 
the  purchase  of  the  Star  by  Citi¬ 
zen  stockholders  last  year  was 
an  antitrust  violation  and  seeks 
a  court  order  forcing  a  sale. 

Because  of  Judge  Walsh’s 
earlier  ruling  that  tni,  which 
was  formed  in  1940  by  the  two 
newspapers  to  combine  business, 
advertising  and  mechanical 
functions,  is  in  per  se  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act, 
the  legality  of  the  agency  opera¬ 
tion  was  not  argued.  The  court 
did  hear,  however,  arguments 
on  how  and  whether  the  agency 
agreement  can  be  modified. 

The  judge  did,  however,  allow 
defense  arguments  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  there  was  no 
intent  to  monopolize.  The  de¬ 
fense  denied  both  per  se  monop¬ 
oly  and  intent  to  monopolize. 

The  case,  which  the  justice 
department  admits  is  a  test  case 
for  the  entire  industry,  covered 
14  days  of  hearings. 

Desire  to  Sell 

Citizen  stockholders  have  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  sell  the  Star. 
Throughout  the  trial  the  defense 
also  has  claimed  that  the  TNI 
agreement  did  not  violate  anti¬ 
trust  laws  and  that  both  news¬ 
papers  cannot  survive  if  they 
are  forced  into  completely  sepa¬ 
rate  operations. 

Judge  Walsh  heard  the  case 
without  a  jury. 

The  final  defense  witness  said 


the  Citizen  would  not  be  able  to 
maintain  its  high  quality  and 
large  staff  if  forced  into  sepa¬ 
rate  operation. 

William  A.  Small  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Citizen,  also  said 
Tucson  is  not  large  enough  to 
support  two  separate  dailies  and 
that  one  probably  would  fail. 

Small  said  the  tni  agreement 
has  permitted  the  Citizen  to 
carry  two  wire  services,  have 
home  and  magazine  sections  in 
the  Saturday  edition,  carry  high 
quality  feature  and  editorial 
articles,  and  a  full  photographic 
and  news  staff. 

He  added  that  cuts  would 
have  to  come  in  these  areas 
should  the  Citizen  have  to  go  on 
its  own  with  a  separate  adver¬ 
tising,  circulation  and  business 
department, 

2  Couldn't  Survive 

In  explaining  his  belief  that 
two  completely  separate  papers 
could  not  survive  here.  Small 
stated : 

“I  am  aware  that  throughout 
the  country  communities  of  this 
size,  and  those  larger,  found 
they  were  unable  to  support  two 
completely  separate  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

He  cited  the  competition  by 
various  media  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  dollars  of  business  and 
increased  costs  in  the  production 
of  newspapers. 

“It’s  a  constant  circle  in  the 
newspaper  business,”  he  said 
referring  to  costs  and  revenues. 

Tied  into  the  circle.  Small 
added,  are  advertising  dollars, 
circulation  and  a  good  news¬ 
paper  to  get  circulation.  Loss  of 
one  would  mean  a  loss  of  an¬ 
other,  he  said. 

Questioned  by  defense  counsel 
Richard  MacLaury  about  a 
clause  in  the  TNI  agreement 
regarding  non-competition  be¬ 
tween  two  dailies.  Small  stated: 

“The  clause  meant  to  me  that 
neither  the  Star  nor  the  Citizen 
could  go  outside  tni  and  estab¬ 
lish  a  business  in  Pima  County 
and  compete  with  TNI.” 

One  Press  Used 

He  did  not  believe  it  to  mean. 
Small  added,  that  the  Citizen 
could  not  print  a  morning  or 
Sunday  edition  because  this  was 
“physically  impossible”  anyway. 

A  single  press  is  used  by  both 
dailies,  he  said,  and  “you  can’t 
publish  two  newspapers  on  the 
press  at  the  same  time.” 

On  the  Star  acquisition.  Small 
said  Citizen  stockholders  exer¬ 
cised  their  option  in  the  TNI 


agreement  to  purchase  the  Star 
to  keep  Brush-Moore  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  out  of  Tucson. 

“We  felt  they  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  undesirable  as  part¬ 
ners,”  Small  said. 

This  conclusion  was  reached, 
according  to  the  publisher,  after 
several  conferences  and  an  “un¬ 
pleasant  letter”  from  Thomas 
Brush,  a  Brush-Moore  stock¬ 
holder. 

Indications  from  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  letters.  Small  said, 
were  that  Brush-Moore  was  in¬ 
terested  in  making  a  “lot  of 
money  here”  instead  of  putting 
out  a  quality  newspaper. 

The  intention  of  the  Citizen 
stockholders,  said  Small,  was  to 
resell  the  Star  “at  the  earliest 
possible  moment”  to  another 
buyer. 

Small  was  preceded  to  the 
stand  by  Robert  C.  Connell,  a 
San  Francisco  media  executive, 
who  underwent  further  cross- 
examination  by  Chief  Prosecu¬ 
tion  Attorney  Charles  Mahaffie 
on  documents  Connell  had  pre¬ 
pared  concerning  advertising 
and  the  trend  of  newspapers. 

Advertising  rates  charged  by 
Tucson’s  dailies  fall  in  about 
the  middle  of  those  charged  by 
newspapers  of  similar  size 
around  the  country,  Connell 
testified. 

Of  32  dailies  in  the  75,000  to 
100,000  circulation  category,  14 
had  higher  rates  than  the  'Tuc¬ 
son  papers  on  Jan.  1,  1965  and 
17  lower  rates. 

Ad  Rates  Elsewhere 

Mahaffie  contended  that  adver¬ 
tising  rates  charged  elsewhere 
were  of  no  concern  to  the 
Tucson  case. 

He  was  overruled  by  Judge 
Walsh  after  MacLaury  argued 
that  the  evidence  was  to  show 
the  local  papers  do  not  have  a 
“monopolistic  power  over  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  as  charged  by  the 
government. 

Herbert  W.  Nichols  of  Radio- 
TV  Hospital,  also  was  put  on  as 
a  defense  witness  in  the  defense 
effort  to  show  thht  the  two  news¬ 
papers  did  not  have  control  over 
advertising. 

Nichols  said  he  changes  his 
advertising  media  from  month 
to  month.  This  month,  he  said, 
90  percent  of  his  advertising 
budget  went  into  television  and 
10  percent  to  TNI ;  last  montJi,  it 
was  “almost  reversed.” 

Similar  testimony  on  split  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  and  also  the 
“strong”  competition  among 
media  here  was  offered  by  five 
other  businessmen.  They  all 
testified  that  their  firms  split 
advertising  budgets  among  the 
media. 

A  government  attorney  took 
issue  with  a  hypothetical  situa¬ 
tion  an  accountant  outlined  re¬ 
garding  whether  the  Citizen 


might  have  survived  or  failed  if 
it  had  to  be  operated  completely 
separate  from  the  Star  during 
the  years  1962  to  1964. 

Edgar  C.  Butterbaugh,  a  cer¬ 
tified  public  accountant  and 
partner  in  Ernst  &  Ernst,  stated 
that  the  theory,  used  by  account¬ 
ants  to  determine  effects  of  com¬ 
pany  reorganization,  showed  the 
Citizen  would  come  out  with  a 
loss  and  the  Star  a  profit  in 
each  of  the  three  years  from 
1962  to  1964. 

In  cross-examination  by  Ma¬ 
haffie,  Butterbaugh  estimated 
the  Citizen  would  need  a  2  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  revenues — under 
the  theory — to  break  even.  The 
accountant  said  this  could  have 
been  achieved  through  increased 
advertising  rates  or  additional 
advertising  and  circulation.  “I 
suppose  the  revenue  could  even 
be  increased  100  percent;  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  just  as 
easily  have  gone  down  50  per¬ 
cent,”  he  said. 

But,  said  Butterbaugh,  the 
Star  was  in  a  position  to  drop 
its  advertising  rates  and  put  it¬ 
self  in  a  more  favorable  competi¬ 
tive  position. 

A  Year  to  Change 

It  will  take  approximately  one 
year  before  all  phases  of  the 
government’s  antitrust  suit 
against  the  Star  and  Citizen  are 
settled,  the  newspapers’  chief  de¬ 
fense  council  estimated. 

This  does  not  include,  said 
MacLaury,  the  additional 
months  or  years  that  would  be 
consumed  in  the  event  either 
party  appeals  Judge  Walsh’s 
decision  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Thomas  T.  Clark,  president 
and  general  manager  of  Tucson 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  testified  that 
a  forced  split  would  make  it 
necessary  for  each  paper  to  in¬ 
crease  its  costs  through  duplica¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  circulation 
and  business  departments. 

It  would  also  be  necessary, 
Clark  said,  to  establish  an  inde¬ 
pendent  joint  printing  company 
employing  200  persons,  and  that 
the  need  for  separate  manage¬ 
ment  supervision  of  the  third 
company  would  boost  expenses 
even  more. 

A  new  building,  now  being 
planned  for  TNI,  the  Star  and 
Citizen,  probably  wouldn’t  be 
built,  Clark  declared. 

Editors  'Barely  Speak' 

Paul  A.  McKalip,  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  testified  that  there  is  no 
editorial  connection  between  the 
Star  and  Citizen. 

The  Citizen  is  Republican-ori¬ 
ented  in  the  national  sense  be¬ 
cause  of  the  GOP’s  political 
philosophies,  McKalip  said,  while 
on  local  and  state  issues  the 
Citizen  “largely  weighs  matters 
on  their  merits,”  with  editorial 
(Continued  on  page  28) 
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What  WE  Think  of  Advertising! 


(Part  of  a  discourse  by  Mr.  Brower  and 
his  friends  at  the  1966  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  May  2.) 

I  am  the  moderator  today  for  a  rather 
distinguished  panel.  They  asked  me  to 
apologize  for  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
present  in  person.  Many  of  them  are 
dead,  and  that  makes  getting  around 
difficult  even  in  our  business. 

I  propose  to  question  this  panel  about 
advertising  as  it  is  today.  Each  answer 
you  hear  will  be  authentic,  true  and  made 
— at  one  time  or  another — by  the  person 
who  makes  it  here. 

Question  number  one;  You  might  not 
believe  it,  but  advertising  people  are 
sensitive.  They  want  to  be  liked.  They 
want  to  be  appreciated.  Yet  the  intel¬ 
lectuals  of  our  society  persist  in  peddling 
the  idea  that  our  business  is  a  waste  of 
time.  Who  would  like  to  comment  on 
this?  Ah,  yes,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

EMERSON:  The  philosopher  and  lover 
of  man  have  much  harm  to  say  about 
trade.  But  the  historian  will  see  that 
trade  was  the  principal  of  liberty.  .  . 
rather  trade  planted  America  and  des¬ 
troyed  feudalism,  that  it  makes  peace 
and  keeps  peace! 

BROWER:  That  sure  makes  a  lot  of 
sense  to  us.  Who’s  next  ?  Oh,  yes,  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

COOLIDGE :  The  pre-eminence  of 
America  in  industry,  which  has  con¬ 
stantly  brought  about  a  reduction  of 
costs,  has  come  largely  through  mass 
production.  Mass  production  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  where  there  is  demand.  Mass  de¬ 
mand  has  been  created  only  through  the 
development  of  advertising. 

BROWER:  Thank  you.  The  floor  is 
yours,  Mr.  Jefferson! 

JEFFERSON:  I  read  only  one  news¬ 
paper  and  that  more  for  its  advertise¬ 
ments  than  its  news.  .  .  Advertisements 
contain  the  only  truths  to  be  relied  upon 
in  a  newspaper! 

BROWER:  Okay,  Mr.  Jefferson — 
maybe  the  newspapers  in  Monticello  were 
that  way.  .  .  .  Can  you  help  us.  Mark 
Twain? 

MARK  TWAIN:  The  spider  looks  for 
a  merchant  who  doesn’t  advertise  so  he 
can  spin  a  web  across  his  door  and  lead 
a  life  of  undisturbed  peace! 

BROWER:  We  are  grateful  for  your 
thought.  We  know,  pretty  well,  that  ad¬ 
vertising  works.  We  want  to  know  if  it 
really  contributes  to  our  economy.  Yes, 
General  Eisenhower! 

EISENHOWER:  Given  a  good  pro¬ 
duct,  the  American  advertising  industry 
does  an  efficient,  imaginative  and  essen¬ 
tial  job  of  information  and  promotion 
and  makes  an  important  contribution. 


. . by . 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
Thomas  Jefferson 
Abraham  Lincoln 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt 
Calvin  Coolidge 
Winston  Churchill 
Homer 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
Jonathan  Swift 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray 

John  Stuart  Mill 

Theodore  Roosevelt 

Aldons  Huxley 

James  Thuber 

Mark  Twain 

Tboreau 

Billy  Sunday 

John  Bunyan 

Thomas  Carlyle 

Hugh  Walpole 

Ell^rt  Hubbard 

and 

Charles  H.  Brower 
Chairman  of  the  Board, 

Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 


BROWER:  Thank  you.  General,  and  I 
see  an  old  friend  of  yours,  waving  his 
long  cigar  and  making  “V”  sigrns.  Go 
ahead.  Sir  Winston! 

CHURCHILL:  Advertising  nurses  the 
consuming  power  of  man.  It  creates 
wants  for  a  better  standard  of  living.  It 
sets  before  man  the  goal  of  a  better 
home,  better  clothing,  better  food  for 
himself  and  his  family.  It  spurs  indi¬ 
vidual  exertion  and  greater  production. 

BROWER:  Thank  you.  Sir  Winston; 
But  what  do  you  men  think  we  should 
do  about  all  this  intellectual  nonsense? 
Should  we  fight  it,  or  just  ignore  it?  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson! 

JOHNSON:  Every  man  has  the  right 
to  utter  what  he  thinks  truth,  and  every 
other  man  has  the  right  to  knock  him 
dowTi  for  it! 


Charles  H.  Brower 


BROWER:  In  other  words,  we  ought  to 
knock  their  blocks  off.  Mr.  Abraham 
Lincoln! 

LINCOLN:  I  have  endured  a  great 
deal  of  ridicule  without  malice  and  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  kindness,  not 
quite  free  from  ridicule.  I  am  used  to  it. 

BROWER:  A  rather  typical  advertis¬ 
ing  decision!  Either  fight  them  or  don't  , 
fight  them.  I  cannot  help  wondering  if 
any  man  on  this  panel  would  take  up 
advertising  as  a  career,  if  he  had  the 
whole  thing  to  do  over  again.  Yes 
F.  D.  R.! 

ROOSEVELT:  If  I  were  starting  my 
life  all  over  again,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  I  would  go  into  the  advertising  busi¬ 
ness  in  preference  to  almost  any  other. 
This  is  because  advertising  has  come  to 
cover  the  whole  range  of  human  needs 
and  also  combines  real  imagination  and 
a  deep  study  of  human  psychology. 
Because  it  brings  to  the  greatest  number 
of  people  actual  knowledge  of  useful 
things  it  is  an  essential  form  of  educa¬ 
tion.  It  has  risen  with  ever  growing 
rapidity  to  the  dignity  of  an  art.  It  is 
constantly  paving  new  paths  ...  the 
general  raising  of  the  standards  of 
modem  civilization  among  all  groups  of 
people  during  the  past  half  century  ' 
would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
spreading  of  knowledge  of  higher  stand¬ 
ards  by  means  of  advertising. 

BROWER:  Mr.  Roosevelt,  you  will  be 
getting  a  lot  of  offers  tomorrow,  believe 
me.  Nobody  has  ever  been  quite  as  good 
as  you  on  contact  or  copy,  either!  Who’s 
that  back  in  the  comer,  dressed  in  a 
sheet.  Oh,  yes,  it’s  Homer. 

HOMER:  An  honest  business  never 
blush  to  tell! 

BROWER:  Thank  you.  If  you  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  panel  have  kept  up  your 
reading,  you’ll  agree  that  the  advertising 
business  is  going  through  a  lot  of  rapid 
changes.  Fees.  Computers.  All  that.  Do 
you  think  these  new  innovations  will  be 
welcomed  ?  What  do  you  think,  Jonathan 
Swift? 

SWIFT:  It  is  computed  that  eleven 
thousand  persons  have,  from  time  to  ' 
time,  suffered  death  rather  than  submit 
to  break  their  egg  at  the  smaller  end. 

BROWER:  That  would  seem  to  take 
care  of  the  egg  situation!  Do  you  have 
something  to  contribute,  Mr.  William 
Makepeace  Thackeray? 

THACKERAY :  Let  the  man  who 
would  make  his  fortune  in  life  re¬ 
member  this:  attacking  is  the  only  secret. 
Dare  and  the  world  always  yields;  or  if 
it  beats  you  sometimes  dare  again  and  it 
will  succumb! 

BROWER;  You  feel  then,  Mr.  Thack-  j 
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Cray,  that  advertising  men  ought  to  be  a 
I  little  more  courageous,  a  little  more 
viiant,  perhaps.  Does  this  same  philos¬ 
ophy  go  for  the  way  we  present  our  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  our  clients? 

You  were  never  a  shrinking  violet, 
James  Thurber.  What  do  you  say? 

THURBER:  You  might  as  well  fall  on 
your  face  as  to  lean  too  far  over  back¬ 
ward! 

BROWER:  Ah,  Mr.  Theodore  Roose¬ 
velt.  It’s  unusual  for  you  to  sit  still  so 
long.  What  do  you  think? 

ROOSEVELT:  Far  better  it  is  to  dare 
mighty  things,  to  win  glorious  triumphs, 
even  though  checkered  by  failure,  than 
•  to  take  rank  with  those  poor  spirits  who 
neither  enjoy  much  nor  suffer  much, 
because  they  live  in  the  gray  twilight 
that  knows  not  victory  nor  defeat. 

BROWER:  Now,  we  will  move  into 
dangerous  ground — and  talk  about  copy¬ 
writers.  Here’s  a  man  who  surely  should 
know  writing.  Mr.  Aldous  Huxley. 

HUXLEY:  It  is  easier  to  write  ten 
passably  effective  sonnets,  good  enough 
to  take  in  the  not  too  inquiring  critic, 
than  one  effective  advertisement  that 
will  take  in  a  few  thousand  of  the  un¬ 
critical  buying  public. 

BROWER:  A  generous  and  thoughtful 
point  of  view,  Mr.  Huxley.  Here’s  Mark 
Twain  again — if  anyone  knows  how  to 
write  for  the  American  public,  he  should ! 

TWAIN:  A  powerful  agent  is  the 
^  right  word.  Whenever  we  come  upon  one 
of  these  intensely  right  words  in  a  book 
or  newspaper  the  resulting  effect  is 
physical  as  well  as  spiritual,  and  elec- 
trifyingly  prompt. 

BROWER:  Yes,  Mr.  Thackeray? 


THACKERAY:  The  two  most  engag¬ 
ing  things  about  a  writer  are  to  make 
new  things  familiar — and  familiar  things 
new, 

BROWER:  Are  writers  rather  over¬ 
paid  these  days?  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson — 

JOHNSON:  Nobody  but  a  blockhead 
ever  wrote  except  for  money! 

BROWER:  The  taciturn  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle. 

CARLYLE:  There  is  endless  merit  in 
a  man’s  knowing  when  to  have  done! 

BROWER:  Okay,  okay,  but  we  can’t 
just  leave  out  Art  Directors.  Mr. 
Thoreau  ? 

THOREAU:  Our  life  is  frittered  away 
by  detail.  Simplify!  Simplify! 

RUSKIN:  Quality  is  never  an  accident. 
It  is  always  the  result  of  intelligent 
effort.  There  must  be  the  will  to  produce 
a  superior  thing. 

SUNDAY :  Going  to  church  on  Sun¬ 
day  does  not  make  you  a  Christian  any 
more  than  going  into  a  garage  makes 
you  an  automobile! 

BROWER:  Thanks  Billy!  Most  of  you 
people  on  the  panel  are  creative  people. 
Today  we  have  what  we  call  the  Ding- 
Dong  School  of  advertising  which 
believes  that  ideas  come  only  to  the  very 
young.  Voltaire? 

VOLTAIRE:  Ideas  are  like  beards. 
Men  do  not  have  them  until  they  grow 
up! 

BROWER:  Do  you  think  most  clients 
recognize  really  great  creative  work 
when  it  is  first  presented?  Yes,  Mr, 
John  Bunyan! 

BUNYAN:  When  I  wrote  “Pilgrim’s 
Progress’’  some  said,  “John,  print  it!” 
Others  said,  “Not  so.”  Some  said,  “It 


might  do  good!”  Others  said,  “No.” 

BROWER:  I  said  that  the  agency 
business  is  getting  more  progressive.  Ma¬ 
chines  are  taking  over  some  of  the  work 
of  people.  We  are  making  prog^ress  and 
.  .  .  yes,  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard? 

HUBBARD:  One  machine  can  do  the 
work  of  50  ordinary  men,  but  no  machine 
can  do  the  work  of  one  extraordinary 
man! 

BROWER:  Have  any  of  you  men  heard 
any  of  our  singing  commercials  lately? 
Some  agencies  won’t  use  them,  while 
others.  .  .Yes,  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole. 

WALPOLE:  A  careless  song,  a  little 
nonsense  now  and  then,  does  not  mis¬ 
become  a  monarch! 

BROWER:  I  am  almost  sure  that  none 
of  you  gentlemen  on  the  panel  ever 
copied  another’s  work.  Yet  anytime  any¬ 
one  in  advertising  gets  a  successful 
“look”  a  successful  format  or,  indeed,  a 
successful  program,  dozens  rush  to  im¬ 
itate  it.  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson? 

EMERSON:  It  is  as  difficult  to  ap¬ 
propriate  the  thoughts  of  others  as  it 
is  to  invent! 

BROWER:  And  here’s  Jessamyn 
West.  What  do  you  think.  Miss  West? 

WEST:  If  you  want  a  baby,  have  a 
new  one! 

BROWER:  That’s  a  pregnant  thought: 
If  you  want  to  have  a  baby  have  a  new 
one! 

BROWER:  Mr.  Mark  Twain,  I  see 
your  hand  up.  Do  you  have  another 
thought  we  can  all  remember? 

TWAIN:  My  feet  hurt.  I’m  tired  and 
I  think  its  time  I  left! 


Ad  Agencies’  Profit 
Range  High,  4- A  Told 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Areas  in  which  advertising 
agencies  could  be  better  man¬ 
aged  were  discussed  by  Milton 
C.  Mumsford,  president  and 
board  chairman  of  Lever 
Brothers  Company,  in  a  session 
at  the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  annual 
meeting  here  last  week. 

Before  turning  his  attention 
to  those  areas,  Mumsford  took 
issue  with  the  ad  agency  in¬ 
dustry  for  public  pronounce¬ 
ments  that  they  make  profits  on 
the  average  of  1%  of  billings. 

In  disagreeing  with  this  profit 
accountability,  Mumsford  said 
the  agency’s  true  sales  revenue 
is  “really  commissions  and  fees 
and  this  is  the  way  the  invest¬ 
ment  community  will  look  at 


agencies  that  go  public.” 

“On  this  basis,”  he  said,  “you 
make  not  1%  but  about  7%  of 
sales.”  This  is  about  the  average 
of  the  top  quarter  of  the 
country’s  leading  industrial  com¬ 
panies,  he  said.  Adding,  “it  is 
higher  than  my  own  company — 
or  even  industry — is  able  to  do 
in  return  on  sales.” 

Areas  for  Examination 

Areas  which  he  believes  re¬ 
quire  “a  careful  self-examina¬ 
tion”  by  agency  management 
were  noted  as  follows: 

•  Merchandising  Services  — 
“It  would  seem  doubtful  that  a 
client  with  anywhere  from  100 
to  1,000  salesmen  in  daily  touch 
with  his  customers  would  need 


very  much  help  from  an  agency 
in  those  areas.” 

•  Research — “I  would  suspect 
that  market  research  and  con¬ 
sumer  research  of  the  general 
kind — that  is,  not  related  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  questions  of  copy 
and  media — would  increasingly 
be  done  by  clients  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

•  Pre-measurement  Studies — 
“It  would  seem  inevitable  that 
clients,  spending  the  amounts 
of  money  they  do  on  advertis¬ 
ing,  will  persist  implacably  in 
an  effort  to  find  a  method  of  at 
least  getting  somewhat  better 
odds  before  they  spend  it. 
Shouldn’t  agencies  be  leading 
this  effort? 

Compensation  Plan 

•  Compensation  Plans  —  His 
company  has  been  studying  this 
problem  over  many  months  and 
has  come  up  with  a  solution  that 
incorporates  the  commission  as 
the  basis  for  compensation  on 
“going  businesses;”  and  fee 
payment  for  a  large  portion — 
but  not  all-of  the  direct  cost  of 
new  product  work;  with  these 


fees  recoverable  from  subse¬ 
quent  agreed  levels  of  billing  if 
the  product  succeeds,  and  re¬ 
tained  by  the  agency  if  it  does 
not. 

•  Client  Relationships —  “Oc¬ 
casionally  I  believe  agencies 
complicate  their  problems  in 
this  area  by  taking  positions  in 
public  which  are  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  their  clients.”  He 
mentioned,  as  an  example, 
agency  people  who  make  state¬ 
ments  to  the  effect  that  the  so- 
called  “magazine  concept”  as 
applied  to  television  would  be 
good  business  for  all  concerned. 
“We  have  no  desire  to  settle  for 
the  good  gray  average  of  what 
everybody  else  can  get,”  Mums¬ 
ford  said.  He  said  his  company 
competes  vigorously  in  the  area 
of  tv  programming  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 

Other  area.s,  which  he  said 
were  crying  for  management 
attention,  were  the  “behavorial 
sciences”  (what  appeals  to 
whom  —  at  what  times  —  and 
under  what  conditions),  and  the 
faulty  image  of  advertising  in 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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the  public  mind,  particularly 
within  schools  and  universities. 

‘Edginess  and  Tension’ 

Harry  Harding,  Time  Inc. 
executive,  told  the  more  than 
800  agency  executives  and 
gfuests  that  the  one  big  differ¬ 
ence  in  agency-advertiser  rela¬ 
tionships  today  is  an  “edginess 
and  a  tension”  that  did  not 
exist  years  ago. 

This  difference,  he  believes, 
stems  from  the  fact  that  clients 
are  beholden  to  their  stockhold¬ 
ers  and  what  they  want  from 
an  agency  is  “frequently  more 
than  just  a  good  advertising 
campaign.” 

“When  the  sales  are  great, 
so  is  management’s  security,” 
Harding  said.  “When  there  is 
trouble  in  the  market  place,  the 
games  begin.” 

The  former  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam  executive  said  manage¬ 
ment’s  concern  over  compensa¬ 
tion  plans  does  not  come  from 
any  widespread  feeling  that 
agencies  are  overpaid  or  mak¬ 
ing  too  much  money.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  Mumsford’s  view, 
Harding  said  most  advertisers 
know  that  the  percentagfe  of 
profit  of  even  the  top  agencies 
is  “considerably  less  than  that 
of  successful  companies  in  al¬ 
most  any  other  business.”  “A 
conversation  about  compensa¬ 
tion,”  he  observed,  “often  is  a 
displacement  .  .  ,  not  complete¬ 
ly  ..  .  for  unhappiness  with 
performance  and  with  person¬ 
alities.” 

Harding  held  the  attention 
of  his  audience  with  a  report 
on  what  chief  executives  from 
a  variety  of  businesses  think 
about  ad  agencies. 

In  these  interviews,  agencies 
were  described  as  personable, 
gutsy,  independent,  non-con¬ 
forming,  creative,  “wild  cat 
kooks”  and  compared  with  the 
advertisers’  own  more  practical 
production-oriented,  solid,  con¬ 
forming,  tame  no-nonsense  kind 
of  corporate  people. 

Harding  played  back  on  tape 
this  excerpt  from  an  interview: 

“Long  term  relationships 
with  the  agency  are  theoretical¬ 
ly  the  best.  But  the  advertiser 
needs  the  ‘whip’  of  the  short 
term  to  tame  the  wild  animals. 

.  .  But  you  don’t  want  a  bunch 
of  tame  cats  if  you  expect  good 
advertising  and  results.  Agen¬ 
cies,  if  they  are  any  good,  are 
full  of  all  kinds  of  wild  animal¬ 
ism  and  God  bless  them,  I  love 
them.” 

Another  comment: 

“Agencies  seem  to  attract  a 


lot  of  ‘kooks’  and  these  are  not 
necessarily  the  creative  people. 
Take  account  executives.  They 
seem  to  radiate  a  ‘holier  than 
thou’  attitude.  They  seem  often 
to  get  so  carried  away  by  their 
own  self  importance  that  they 
think  they  know  it  all  and  live 
in  a  dream  world.” 

Another  corporation  execu¬ 
tive  remarked: 

“The  agency  today  is  in  the 
most  tenuous  position  it’s  ever 
been  in.  Many  regard  it  with 
suspicion — and  there  is  good 
reason.  They  have  loaded  them¬ 
selves  with  salesman  who  spend 
most  of  their  time  trying  to  sell 
and  resell  the  agency  to  you — 
rather  than  trying  to  do  what 
they’re  being  paid  to  do.” 

Truth  in  Drug  Ads 

The  advertising  executives 
were  urged  to  sell  the  drug  pro¬ 
ducts  of  their  clients  with  facts 
or  risk  running  afoul  of  the  law. 

“When  the  judgements  of 
science  are  obscured  by  the  art 
of  persuasion,  I  call  that  ‘run¬ 
away’  drug  advertising,”  Dr. 
James  L.  Goddard,  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Food  and  Drug  Adminis¬ 
tration,  said. 

Prescription  and  proprietary 
drugs  have  entered  commerce 
through  an  evaluation  process 
based  upon  scientific  evidence, 
he  noted,  and  “it  should  be  upon 
this  evidence  that  drug^s  remain 
and  thrive  in  commerce.” 

He  cited  several  advertising 
campaigns  that  were  character¬ 
ized  by  misleading  statements 
and  excessive  claims,  and  he 
emphasized  that  violation  of  the 
law  regarding  medical  advertis¬ 
ing  “will  not  be  overlooked  by 
us.” 

Because  advertising  plays  a 
predominant  role  in  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  medical  profession. 
Dr.  Goddard  invited  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  to  avail  itself  of 
FDA’s  advisory  opinion  service 
when  Questions  of  good  practice 
in  medical  advertising  arise. 

“It  may  be  time  he  declared,” 
for  agencies  to  assume  a  new  di¬ 
mension  of  client  service.  .  .to 
take  the  existing  laws  and  reg¬ 
ulations  very  seriously  and  to 
impress  upon  their  clients  the 
need  to  sell  drugs  with  facts.” 

Bad  Practice 

“As  I  told  the  convention  of 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
one-third  of  the  members  of 
their  trade  association  were 
found  to  be  carrying  on 
questionable  advertising  prac¬ 
tices  in  the  medical  literature. 
The  range  of  bad  practice  is 
quite  broad.  But  none  of  it  is 
excusable. 

“You,  as  the  leadership  in  the 
advertising  industry,  know  that 
excuses  for  poor  production  are 
not  very  convincing.  One  minor 


error  in  an  ad  and  a  major  ac¬ 
count  can  pick  up  and  move 
to  another  agency.” 

Dr.  Goddard  announced  the 
inauguration  of  a  bi-lingual  in¬ 
formation  and  education  policy 
to  reach  the  seven  million 
Spanish  -  speaking  Americans 
through  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
casting. 

Truth  Abroad 

The  Voice  of  America  be¬ 
lieves  in  reporting  “honestly” 
news  and  features  on  American 
Life  to  its  listeners  abroad, 
John  W.  Chancellor,  its  direc¬ 
tor,  told  the  agency  group. 

In  what  some  observers  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  an  obvious  refer¬ 
ence  to  those  in  the  ad  indus¬ 
try  who  would  like  to  see  the 
USIA’s  functions  taken  over  by 
someone  with  advertising  ex¬ 
pertise,  Chancellor  noted  that 
he  often  is  asked  why  the  Voice 
doesn’t  “sweep  under  the  rug 
some  of  the  things  wrong  with 
our  society.” 

He  explained:  “It  might  be 
nice  to  put  out  a  signal  to  the 
world  telling  it  about  two-cars- 
in-every-garage  and  mom’s  ap¬ 
ple  pie  cooling  on  the  window 
sill,  but  all  of  us  here  know 
that  we  have  been  struggling 
with  a  junkyard  bill  which  af¬ 
fects  the  two  cars  and  mom’s 
apple  pie  is  under  investigation 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  people.” 

Chancellor,  a  former  NBC 
correspondent,  said  the  USIA 
must  “live  with  the  real  world, 
both  to  keep  the  record  straight 
and  to  build  credibility  in  our 
audience.” 

There  is  mass  evidence,  he 
said,  since  the  Russians  stopped 
jamming  the  Voice  bi-oadcasts, 
that  the  programs  are  having 
an  effect  on  the  Russians,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  young  folks. 

Moreover,  he  said,  the 
“straightforward  reporting” 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  Soviet 
government’s  attitude  toward 
news  desimenation  to  its  own 
people. 

He  said  the  Russians  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  a 
new  magazine,  to  be  called  RT, 
for  radio  and  television,  to 
counter  the  effects  of  “our  prop¬ 
aganda,”  and  the  chief  ideo¬ 
logical  journal,  Kommunist, 
ran  an  editorial  recently  ad¬ 
vising  Soviet  editors  to  be  “less 
rigid  and  inflexible”  and  to  give 
their  readers  some  news  now 
and  then. 

Matter  of  Principle 

If  the  advertising  agency 
profession  ever  hopes  to  attain 
prestige  in  society,  it  will  have 
to  come  up  with  its  own  set  of 
ethics,  William  E.  Steers,  out¬ 
going  chairman  of  the  4-A’s, 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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Thomas  B.  Adams 
AAAA  President  | 

Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

Thomas  B.  Adams,  president 
of  Campbell-Ewald  Company, 
Detroit,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  American  ; 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  at  the  annual  meeting 
here  last  week. 

Alfred  J.  Seaman,  president  of 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  New  York,  was  elected 
vicechairman. 

Morris  Hite,  president  of 
Tracy-Locke  Co.,  Dallas,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

Adams,  who  has  been  vice- 
chairman,  succeeds  William  E. 
Steers,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Needham,  Harper  &  Steers,  New 
York.  John  Crichton  continues 
as  president  and  director. 

Adams  joined  Campbell-Ewald 
in  1945,  after  his  release  from 
active  duty  in  the  Naval  Air 
Corps  (Pacific  Theater),  at  the 
conclusion  of  World  War  II. 

During  his  rise  through  the 
ranks  at  Campbell-Ewald, 
Adams’  experiences  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  have  been  extensive  and 
varied.  He  started  in  the  radio 
department  as  a  writer  and  con¬ 
tact  man.  Next,  he  was  account 
supervisor  for  a  group  of  metro¬ 
politan  Chevrolet  dealer  ac¬ 
counts.  He  then  became  account 
executive  for  Chevrolet  used  car 
and  truck  national  advertising  i 
and,  during  this  time,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  establishing  Camp- 
bell-Ewald’s  Chevrolet  field  of¬ 
fices  across  the  country. 

In  1955  he  was  appointed  vice- 
president  and  assistant  to  the 
president  and  his  duties  were 
expanded  to  include  administra¬ 
tive  work,  new  business  activity 
and  personnel  recruitment.  That 
same  year  he  was  named  “The 
Outstanding  Young  Advertising 
Man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Men  and 
Women  of  New  York.  On  Febru¬ 
ary  12,  1958,  he  was  appointed  i 
president  of  Campbell-Ewald. 
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A  Retailer  *8  Lament: 
Help  Us,  PARTNER! 

By  Lee  S.  Moore 

Sales  Manager,  J.  C.  Penney  Company 


Only  Nominal  Charge 
For  Ads  After  Flood 

Longview,  Tex. 

A  pleasant  surprise  is  in  store 
for  Longview  businessmen 
whose  firms  were  damaged  by 
floodwaters  recently. 

On  instructions  from  Pub¬ 
lisher  Carl  Estes,  who  is  in  St. 
Mar>’’s  Hospital  (Mayo  Clinic) 
at  Rochester,  Minn.,  these  firms 
will  be  charged  only  $1  for  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  the  Longview 
News  and  Journal,  up  to  a  page 
in  size,  in  which  announcement 
was  made  of  resumption  of 
business. 

“This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
policy  of  publisher  Estes  of 
standing  by  friends  when  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  or  tragedy  befalls 
them,”  said  S.  A.  Parker,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Longview  news¬ 
papers. 


Fishing  Guide 
A  42-Page  Tah 

Spokane,  Wash. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Re- 
view's  annual  fishing  guide  for 
1966  was  issued  for  the  opening 
of  the  Washington  fishing  sea¬ 
son,  April  17,  featuring  a  dou¬ 
ble-truck  pull-out  map  in  color 
covering  the  eastern  Washing¬ 
ton,  Northern  Idaho  and  western 
Montana  area.  The  42-page  tab¬ 
loid  with  four-color  ROP  cover 
included  individual  maps  of 
lakes  throughout  the  area. 
Fifty-two  advertisers  were  rep¬ 
resented  in  display  space  includ¬ 
ing  five  full  display  pages.  A 
fish-fry  menu  page  was  also  in 
ROP  color. 

• 

Pharmacy  Division 

BBDO  has  set  up  a  pharma¬ 
ceutical  division,  headed  by 
John  F.  Hogan.  It  will  be  staffed 
by  five  specialists,  one  of  whom 
is  a  physician-academician,  Mi¬ 
chael  G.  Mulinos.  The  division 
will  operate  on  an  incentive  fee 
system. 


(Excerpt  from  a  talk  Mr.  Moore 
gave  at  the  ANPA  meeting.) 

To  most  people,  the  “image” 
of  a  newspaper  is  a  somewhat 
subjective  evaluation  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  its  contents,  its  edito¬ 
rial  position. 

To  us,  as  an  advertiser,  part 
of  a  paper’s  “image”  is,  also,  the 
current  rate  card. 

We  receive  several  hundred 
rate  cards  each  year.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  that  we  find  any  similarity 
in  format,  scale  of  rates,  or 
requirements,  when  we  compare 
one  card  with  another.  Many 
provide  incomplete,  or  inade¬ 
quate,  information  on  color 
availability,  color  costs,  or  even 
page  size.  An  advertiser  seeking 
to  buy  newspaper  space  in 
several  markets  has  to  examine 
each  paper’s  rate  card  minutely 
and  carefully  to  make  sure  he  is 
meeting  requirements  for  ob¬ 
taining  the  best  rate  available. 

Archaic  Rate  Cards  and  Rates 

Many  rate  cards  are  so 
phrased  that  they  could  actually 
scare  off  a  timid  advertiser.  Run 
through  a  dozen  different  rate 
cards,  see  how  often  you  find 
phrases  like: 

•  “Publisher  assumes  no  re¬ 
sponsibility” 

•  “Advertisers  must  assume 
all  risk” 

•  “One  revision  only  without 
charge” 

•  “Reproduction  not  guaran¬ 
teed” 

•  “Irregular  ads  not  ac¬ 
cepted” 

or  a  bold-type  statement  that 
says: 

•  “Rates  subject  to  change 
without  notice.” 


The  “tone”  of  the  message 
could  take  on  a  more  objective 
feeling  without  losing  certain 
safeguards  that  you  must  have. 

I  believe,  too,  that  a  standard¬ 
ized  format  could  be  developed; 
a  format  that  starts  with  a  uni¬ 
form  size,  a  uniform  sequence  of 
contents  .  .  .  maybe,  even  a 
recognizable  color. 

There’s  another  element  that 
seems  a  bit  archaic. 

Many  newspaper  contracts 
still  require  a  daily  rate-holder 
insertion,  or  a  minimum  number 
of  inches  on  specified  days  of  the 
week,  or  a  minimum  number  of 
inches  each  week  of  the  year. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  rate 
cards  should  offer  the  lowest 
rates  available  to  your  cus¬ 
tomers  on  an  annual  bulk  basis 
with  no  requirements  regarding 
the  number  of  insertions,  size  of 
insertions,  or  the  day  the  ads 
should  be  scheduled. 

In  many  Penney  towns  we  re¬ 
ceive  excellent  market  data,  and 
marketing  information,  from  our 
newspapers. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  us  to 
receive  a  market  study  on  a 
given  city  by  one  of  our  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  and  within  the  same 
week  to  receive  another  report 
prepared  by  a  competitive  news¬ 
paper  for  the  same  market.  I’ve 
often  wondered  what  savings 
might  result,  if  newspapers 
serving  a  common  city  would 
join  forces  .  .  .  financial  and 
otherwise  .  .  .  and  prepare  a 
single,  all-inclusive,  report  for 
prospective  advertisers. 

We  ...  at  Penney’s  .  .  .  would 
like  to  work  with  you  in  de¬ 
veloping  more  meaningful  mar¬ 
keting  information  ...  at  both 
the  local  and  national  level.  I’m 
sure  we’ve  not  always  been  the 
kind  of  “partner”  we  should  be 
in  this  and  other  areas. 

My  request  for  help  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  plea  for  more  attention 
to  “position”  gdven  to  retail  ads. 
I  mean  the  location  of  ads  in 
respect  to  editorial  material  and 
other  display  ads. 


‘Specta’  for  Store 

Everett,  Wash. 

The  Everett  Herald  ran  a 
complete-run,  paid  SpectaColor 
ad  for  a  local  department  store 
on  Tuesday,  April  26.  No  me¬ 
chanical  problems  were  en¬ 
countered  with  the  39,000  press 
run,  acccHrding  to  Jim  Scoggins, 
advertising  manager. 


HiU  and  Knowlton 
Executives  Move 
Into  New  Posts 

Hill  and  Knowlton  Inc.,  inter¬ 
national  public  relations  coun¬ 
seling  firm,  has  announced  the 
election  of  the  following  senior 
management  officials : 

John  W.  Hill,  founder  of  the 
firm,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  its  policy  committee. 

Bert  C.  Goss,  president  since 
1955,  has  been  elected  chairman  , 
of  the  board  and  chief  executive 
officer. 

John  G.  Mapes,  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  has 
been  elected  vicechairman  of  the 
board. 

Richard  W.  Harrow,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  will  become 
president  of  the  company. 

Hill,  a  native  of  Shelbyville, 
Indiana,  was  a  newspaperman 
and  a  magazine  editor  before 
he  started  his  public  relations 
firm  in  1927  in  Cleveland. 

Goss  was  in  journalism  and 
college  teaching  before  enter¬ 
ing  public  relations  in  1944. 

Mapes  attended  Kenyon  Col¬ 
lege  in  Ohio  before  becoming  a 
reporter  for  the  Cleveland 
Press.  In  1929,  he  went  to  the 
American  Society  for  Metals  as  i 
assistant  editor  of  Metal  Prog¬ 
ress  and  in  charge  of  public 
relations.  In  1934,  he  joined 
Hill  and  Knowlton  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  as 
director  of  public  relations  for 
the  Institute. 

Harrow,  50,  is  in  his  25th 
year  in  public  relations.  He 
joined  Hill  and  Knowlton  in 
1952.  Previously  he  was  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  public  relations 
for  Curtiss- Wright  Corporation, 
assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Meat  Institute  and 
director  of  public  relations  and 
advertising  of  the  Glenn  L.  Mar¬ 
tin  Company, 

An  Ohio  native,  and  a  1936 
gfraduate  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity,  he  is  a  former  news¬ 
paperman  in  Ohio  and  Wash- 
in^on,  H.  C.  i 

• 

On  Bureau  Staff 

Walden  M,  Johansen  has 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
as  an  account  executive.  He 
was  on  the  Chicago  advertising 
sales  staff  of  Better  Home  and 
Gardens. 

• 

Emerson  Moves 

Pritchard  Wood  has  received 
the  Emerson  Radio  &  Phono¬ 
graph  Corporation  account,  for¬ 
merly  held  by  Robert  Whitehall 
Inc. 


Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that’s  why  Baltimore 
Real  Estate  advertisers  place 
87%  of  their  newspaper 
linage  in  The  Sunpapers ! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  R*praa«ntatlv«s:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago.  Detroit.  Atlanta.  Philadelphia.  Minneapolis 
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“A  II  was  now  ready.  I  left  Washington  for  the  West. 

John  Charles  Fremont’s  journal  notation  on  the  start  of  his  first  expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Fremont’s  enthusiastic  reports  helped  open  up  our  American  west.  His  sixteen  years 
of  explorations  earned  Fremont  the  title  of  The  Pathfinder. 


THE  RING  OF  TRUTH' 


Cof2^  Meu>spa{2&(S 


In  the  belief  that  only  by  reviewing  our  great  American  heritage  can  we  look  forward  to  posterity,  this  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Copley  Newspapers 

CALIFORNIA:  The  San  Diego  Union  |  Evening  Tribune  |The  Sacramento  Union  |  Alhambra  Post-Advocate  |  Burbank  Daily  Review  |  Culver 
City  Evening  Star-News  &  Venice  Evening  Vanguard  |  Glendale  News-Press  |  Monrovia  News-Post  |  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  |  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  |  ILLINOIS:  Illinois  State  Journal  |  Illinois  State  Register  |  Aurora  Beacon-News  |  Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  |  Joliet  Herald-News 
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HYDRAULIC  PROOF  PRESS 

.  .  .  M  iKvpasMd  pra-aai^rudy  press  with 
SMMth  ltd  amMat  Designed  to  reduce  pro¬ 
duction  make-ready  time,  this  highly  reticle 
machine  has  the  design  features  of  a  production 
press,  and  the  shock-free  hydraulic  bed  movement 
that  helps  to  produce  sharp,  high-quality  press 
proofs.  Push-button  operated,  with  adjusMIe  im¬ 
pression  and  hydraulic  cylinder  lift,  individual 
roller  adiustments  and  Automatic  Washup.  Major 
moving  parts  and  hydraulic  systems  are  main¬ 
tenance  free. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines; 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  Poly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


Los  Angeles  Times 
Invests  in  Tomorrow 

By  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R'.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  is 
number  one  in  classified  lines 
and  ads,  and  from  the  looks  of 
one  of  the  Times*  current  promo¬ 
tions,  they  fully  intend  to  stay 
on  top. 

Don  Taylor,  classified  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  has  put  together 
an  “Invest  in  Tomorrow  Con¬ 
test”  that  does  effectively  what 
most  promotions  seem  to  lack:  it 
ties  together  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers — with  the  contest  bring¬ 
ing  additional  and  high-interest 
readership  to  the  real  estate 
classifications  plus  better  ads  for 
them  to  read.  There’s  an  added 
kicker,  too:  readers  who  enter 
the  contest  put  themselves  into  a 
psychologically  better  frame  of 
mind  for  buying  real  estate. 

Times  classified  readers  are 
invited  to  choose  a  real  estate 
ad  they  like  and  complete  this 
statement  in  50  words  or  less: 
“I  believe  this  Classified  ad  rep¬ 
resents  an  investment  in  tomor¬ 
row  because - .”  Promotion  to 

readers  began  with  a  news  story, 
was  followed  by  r.o.p.  ads  every 
day  and  a  banner  and  contest 
rules  in  the  classified  section 
throughout  the  month-long  pro¬ 
motion.  Additional  emphasis 
comes  from  13,500  rack  cards 
on  street  corners,  spots  on  24 
radio  stations  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  trailers  in  400  local 
theaters. 

A  tie-in  with  Western  Air¬ 
lines  sends  the  happy  winner 
and  guest  on  a  week’s  holiday 
in  Acapulco  and  Mexico  City. 

But  the  Times  doesn’t  just 
build  up  all  this  interest  and 
readership  without  turning  to 
the  task  at  hand.  Now  the  sell¬ 
ing  starts. 

Luncheon  meetings  with  29 
Boards  of  Realtors  were  ar¬ 
ranged  at  which  full-scale  pre¬ 
sentations  were  made  on  Times 
research,  showing  why  people 
move,  how  often  they  move  and 
what  goes  on  in  their  thinking 
when  they  are  buying  a  home. 
Copywriting  tips  and  real  estate 
ad  l^klets  are  distributed.  The 
advantages  of  various  combina¬ 
tion  Sunday-weekday  and  30- 
time  rates  are  thrown  in,  too, 
but  the  emphasis  is  on  better 
copy  and  continuity. 

Then  comes  the  special  an¬ 
nouncement  that  real  estate 
brokers  can  enter  the  “Los 
Angeles  Times  Classified  Ads 
1966  Real  Estate  Ad-writing 
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Contest”  with  judging  based 
“solely  on  the  quality  of  the 
copy  in  the  ad,  its  appeal,  its 
sincerity,  and  its  interest  to 
readers”.  Ads  submitted  by 
brokers  must  have  been  pub-  ‘  * 
lished  during  the  contest,  must 
contain  broker  identification  and 
only  standard  abbreviations  are 
acceptable. 

The  contest  for  real  estate 
ads  involves  weekly  judging  at 
lunches  at  which  real  estate 
brokers  serve  as  judges  scanning 
ads  from  areas  other  than  their 
own.  A  prize  of  a  desk-set  with 
a  built-in  radio  is  awarded  for 
the  best  ad  chosen  at  each  of 
these  37  meetings. 

From  these  preliminary  win¬ 
ners,  the  final  winner  will  be 
chosen  and  the  prize  is  another 
one  of  those  trips  for  two  to 
Mexico. 

CAM  Frank  Lester  says 
there’s  only  one  problem  with 
the  promotion  from  his  view¬ 
point:  “Too  darn  many  lunch-  ' 
eons!” 

«  *  * 

POLITICAL  7-LINER 

A  7-line  ad  in  the  personals 
column  of  the  Albuquerque 
(N.  M.)  Tribune  is  bringing  in 
campaign  funds  for  a  state  rep¬ 
resentative  who’s  seeking  the 
Republican  nomination  for  gov¬ 
ernor. 

So  far,  this  ad  has  brought 
in  about  $2,000  from  throughout 
New  Mexico,  including  one  $20 
contribution  from  a  woman  in 
Colorado — 

TIRED  OF  MACHINE  POL¬ 
ITICS?  HELP  MAKE  A 

CHANGE.  CONTRIBUTE 

MONEY  OR  TIME  TO 

DAVID  CARGO’S  CAM¬ 
PAIGN.  108  Sunshine  Bldg. 

Phone  2U3-9621,  268-7252.  * 

Paid  political  advertisement. 

C.  Poppe. 

Rep.  David  F.  Cargo  reported: 

“A  delegation  of  Republicans 
from  Sedillo  Hill  and  the  nearby 
mountain  communities  walked 
into  my  state  campaign  head¬ 
quarters  at  108  Sunshine  Build¬ 
ing.  They  handed  over  a  bunch 
of  change  that  amounted  to  al¬ 
most  $400  that  they  had  col¬ 
lected  in  the  area.  They  told  me 
that  they  just  went  around 
literally  passing  the  hat.  The 
largest  single  contribution  was 
a  quarter.  Seems  like  everybody  | 
up  there  gave  something.”  I 
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OF  ALL  NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA'S  $  BILLION-PLUS  MARKETS 


Only  Metro  San  Shows 


Sales  Growth 


105.5%  GAIN 
SINCE  1958 

Only  three  marketing  areas  in  North¬ 
ern  California  recorded  more  than  $1 
billion  dollars  in  taxable  sales  of  retail 
stores  during  1965.  Alameda  County 
(Oakland)  reported  $1,190,691,000, 
San  Francisco  $1,156,342,000  and  Me¬ 
tro  San  Jose  (Santa  Clara  County) 
$1,031,342,000. 


Of  the  three,  Metro  San  Jose  far  sur¬ 
passes  the  others  in  growth  rate  with 
a  105.5%  gain  since  1958  compared  to 
Alameda  County’s  50.8%  and  San 
Francisco's  21.9%  ...  of  the  three  only 
Metro  San  Jose  increased  its  share  of 
the  Bay  Area  sales  in  1S>65  with  Ala¬ 
meda  County  remaining  the  same  and 
San  Francisco  showing  a  decrease. 
Yes,  Metro  San  Jose  is  growing 
fast  —  soon  to  be  the  biggest 
market  in  Northern  California. 


MERCURY 
is  NEWS 

San  Jose, California  i 

_ J 

CRESMER.  WOODWARD. 
O'MARA  A  ORMSBEE,INC. 


The  Weekly  Editor 


‘RIGHT  TO  KNOW’  BATTLES 


By  Rick  Friedman 


One  continuing  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  each  year  at  the  ASNE 
and  ANPA  conventions  is  the 
public’s  right  to  know.  But  the 
daily  newspaper  executives  don’t 
have  a  lock  on  battling  this 
problem.  It  crops  up  continually 
on  the  local  level  for  even  the 
smallest  weekly  in  the  smallest 
town. 

‘Pres*  Agent’ 

The  Bemardsville  (N.J.)  News 
told  its  readers  a  few  weeks 
ago :  “A  question  has  been  raised 
in  the  Somerset  County  press 
corps  whether  Clifford  B.  Ross 
of  Franklin  Township,  deputy 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Freehold¬ 
ers,  is  going  a  little  too  far  afield 
in  handling  what  newsmen  con¬ 
sider  is  press  relations  for  the 
GOP-controlled  board.” 

The  News  contended  that  Ross 
got  his  job  earlier  this  year 
under  the  spoils  system  when 
Republicans  captur^  control  of 
the  Board.  He  previously  had 
handled  publicity  for  Republican 
Senator  William  E.  Ozzard. 

According  to  the  News,  Ross 
and  the  board  claimed  that  sup¬ 
plying  information  to  newspa¬ 
pers  came  within  the  traditional 
administrative  and  clerical  du¬ 
ties  of  the  board  clerk.  Also  that 
Ross  as  an  administrative  aide 
could  properly  be  called  on  to 
dig  up  background  information, 
put  in  some  form  of  release  and 
feed  it  to  reporters  for  the  even¬ 
tual  edification  of  the  public  on 
freeholder  activities. 

The  News  called  this  “a  novel 
argument  in  Somerset,  raising 
another  question  of  whether  it 
could  be  used  by  municipal  gov¬ 
erning  bodies.” 

The  News  challenged  the  use 


iRuch  (he  U.S.A.'s  only 
lsin(le-rate.  whole-state 
market.  EBI  per  household: 
Delawsre  $9,724*.  2S% 

I  above  nabonal  averaee.  New 
Castle  County  $11,283  *  489i 
Contact'**^’*  national  averate. 
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Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


of  a  public  employe  “in  any  sort 
of  press  agentry.”  It  contended 
that  Ross  was  “not  only  acting 
as  an  un-needed  press  agent  but 
also  setting  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent  that  could  result  in  man¬ 
aged  news — to  the  detriment  of 
the  public  .  .  .  eventually  Somer¬ 
set  may  find  itself  paying  for  a 
press  agent  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  whatever  party  is  in  control.” 

The  News  admitted  that  it  ap¬ 
preciated  certain  information  in 
ready-made  form  but  it  had  to 
look  beyond  such  a  convenience 
and  recognize  the  political  facts 
of  life.  “The  temptation  for  a 
party  to  use  a  county  employe  as 
a  propagandist  for  its  own  ag¬ 
grandizement,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  campaign  time,  would  have 
too  much  allure  for  either  party 
to  let  it  start  growing  now.” 

Hospital  Boards 

With  the  Richmond  (B.C.) 
Review,  the  problem  was  one  of 
covering  hospital  board  meet¬ 
ings. 

In  a  recent  issue,  the  weekly 
pointed  out  that  coverage  of  the 
local  hospital  board  was  in  the 
same  edition  and  refiected  “an 
honest,  forward  thinking  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  board  in  extending 
the  privilege  of  press  represen¬ 
tation  at  board  meetings.” 

According  to  the  Review,  a 
great  many  Canadian  hospital 
boards  have  taken  an  adamant 
stand  against  press  attendance 
“with  the  result  that  the  public 
is  kept  virtually  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  administration  of  facili¬ 
ties  they  pay  millions  of  tax  dol¬ 
lars  to  support.” 

It  pointed  out  that  inviting 
the  local  press  to  cover  meetings 
of  the  Richmond  Hospital 
Board,  the  board  had  quite  prop¬ 
erly  stressed  the  importance  of 
discretion  and  the  need  to  with¬ 
hold  for  publication  matters  of 


a  personal  and  confidential  na¬ 
ture  involving  patients,  doctors 
and  staff.  The  Review  agreed 
that  publication  of  petty  matters 
of  the  above  nature  was  not  in 
the  public  interest  and  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  But  it 
added  this:  “We  declare  our 
policy  at  the  outset;  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  turn  a  blind-eye 
in  the  unlikely  event  of  com¬ 
plaints  of  irregularities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operation  of  the 
hospital,  regardless  of  the  per¬ 
sonalities  involved.  We  have  in 
mind  established  cases  of  medi¬ 
cal  or  hospital  negligence  in¬ 
volving  patients  at  other  hos¬ 
pitals  which,  while  they  could 
be  regarded  as  ‘personal  and 
confidential’  must  be  reported  in 
the  public  interest.  In  other 
words,  we  believe  that  while  de¬ 
tails  of  Bill  Brown’s  tonsillec¬ 
tomy  are  entirely  his  own  busi¬ 
ness,  if  he  dies  in  the  process  as 
an  apparent  result  of  blunder¬ 
ing,  the  board  need  not  expect 
the  Review  to  protect  those  re¬ 
sponsible.” 

The  Review  said  it  appreciated 
the  expression  of  trust  and  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  it  by  the  board 
and  would  continue  to  publish 
fair  and  unbiased  reports.  But 
the  newspaper,  like  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Hospital  Board,  saw  its 
first  duty  to  those  it  serves  and 
did  not  agree  to  withhold  vital 
information  of  any  sort  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
complimentary  to  those  involved. 

The  Review  acknowledged  the 
“privilege”  it  had  been  accorded 
but  hoped  the  board  did  not  see 
this  as  “a  deal  to  write  nice 
things  about  us  or  out  you  go.” 

The  Review  maintained  such 
a  “deal”  was  too  big  a  price  to 
pay  for  a  privilege. 

Info  Boycotts 

The  Frederick  (Colo.)  Farmer 
and  Miner  laid  it  on  the  line  in 
an  editorial  March  31  which 
pointed  out: 

“We  have  fought  information 
boycotts  initiated  against  us  by 
local  and  county  officials  and 
have  both  won  and  lost  a  few 
battles.  The  fight  shall  con¬ 
tinue.  With  the  election  at  hand 
of  new  town  officials,  basic  edi¬ 


Our  13  th  Anniversary  Gift  to  you. . . 

CUP  BOOK  OF  IINE  AOT 

Big  13th  Issue  Yours  as  a  Bonus  Absolutely 

Clip  this  ad.  attach  to  your  letterhead 
and  mail!  Get  free  samples  and  details 
of  this  offer.  America's  top  paste-up 
art  for  offset— or  letterpress  No  obli¬ 
gation.  no  salesmen  Write  today  I 

OF  eXTHACOST!  I  Originators  of  the  CLIP  BOOKS’ 

HARRY  E.  VOLK  ART  STUDIO 


Plaasantville,  Naw  Jarsay  08232 


torial  policy  of  this  newspaper 
should  be  noted. 

“  ...  we  adhere  to  the  philoso¬ 
phy  that  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know.  Most  candidates 
are  familiar  with  our  concept  of 
secret  meetings  and  know  that 
we  will  report  secret  meetings 
as  such  . . .  There  is  nothing  they 
can  do  or  say  that  should  be 
kept  from  the  people,  and  it  is 
not  their  right  to  decide  what 
is  public  and  what  is  not. 

“Without  the  reporter’s  right 
to  know  and  to  report,  what 
chance  has  the  public  against 
suppression,  tyranny  and  injus¬ 
tice?” 

• 

Aide  to  Rep.  Moss 
Buys  Calif.  Weekly 

Ernest  Y,  Cox,  administrative 
assistant  to  Rep.  John  E.  Moss 
(D-Calif.)  has  purchased  the 
weekly  Brentwood  News  in  Con¬ 
tra  Costa  County,  Calif.,  from 
John  C.  Henderson.  He  will  take 
over  operation  of  the  newspaper 
on  June  1.  The  Brentwood  News 
was  established  in  1903. 

Cox  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Sacramento  Bee  and 
later  served  as  the  first  Public 
Information  Officer  for  Sacra¬ 
mento  County. 

«  *  « 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  (Jerry) 
Auyer  have  purchased  the  Mal¬ 
heur  Enterprise,  weekly  in  Vale, 
Ore.,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill 
Jenkins,  who  have  published  it 
since  November  1,  1961.  Auyer 
formerly  was  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  The  Dalles 
( Ore. )  Chronicle. 

*  *  * 

The  Thayer  (Kans.)  Gazette, 
which  has  been  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  last  two  years  by 
Mrs.  Norma  Bowers,  has  been 
sold  to  Glen  Lagow,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Cherryvale 
(Kans.)  Citizen.  Danny  Ketch- 
am,  who  has  worked  with  the 
Cherryvale  Citizen,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Gazette. 

James  R.  Haney,  former  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Cherry¬ 
vale  Citizen,  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  the  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Kans.)  Outlook. 

• 

Wisconsin  Honors 

Madison,  Wis. 

Distinguished  service  citations 
will  be  presented  to  three  leaders 
in  journalism,  all  alumni  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the 
annual  Journalism  Institutes 
May  11-13. 

They  are:  Leo  V.  Gannon,  who 
retired  Jan.  1.  as  editor  of  the 
Green  Bay  Press-Gazette; 
George  H.  Gribbin,  former  pres¬ 
ident  and  chairman  of  the  board. 
Young  and  Rubicam;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  Pinkerton,  news  officer 
of  Harvard  University. 
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Controversy 

Makes 

News 


Nevertheless,  The  New  York  Times  supports  the  effort  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Association  has  been  making  for  40  years  to  resolve 
controversies  within  the  business  community. 

The  AAA  handles  over  12,000  cases  a  year  in  which  controversies 
of  all  kinds  are  submitted  to  an  arbitrator. 

Disputes  between  buyers  and  sellers.  Between  stock  brokers  and 
customers.  Between  corporations  and  former  executives.  Between 
policyholders  and  Insurance  companies.  Between  management  and 
labor. 

The  number  of  contracts  which  include  AAA  arbitration  clauses 
runs  into  the  millions. 

This,  too,  is  news.  Maybe  you  should  know  more  about  It. 


This  advertisement  is  contributed  by  The  New  York  Times  to  inform  the  business  community  of  the 
general  usefulness  of  the  American  Arbitration  Association,  and  the  availability  of  its  services.  For 
more  information  call  or  write;  American  Arbitration  Association,  140  West  51  Street,  NewYork,  N.Y. 
10020,  JUdson  2-6620. 
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Tucson  Case 

{Continued  from  page  17) 

decisions  reached  by  “joint 
thinking’  involving  several  staff 
members. 

He  admitted  that  Citizen  edi¬ 
torial  policy  “often  conflicts” 
with  the  Star’s,  but  when  asked 
to  detail  the  Star’s  policies  he 
replied,  “I  cannot  speak  for  the 
Star  b^ause  we  barely  speak  to 
thenL” 

McKalip  stated  that  a  joint 
composing  room  would,  in  most 
cases,  pose  no  problems  as  to  the 
“stealing”  of  news  by  either 
paper,  but  that  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  would  make  it  extremely 
difiicult  to  preserve  individual 
secrecy  on  tiie  advertising  front. 

Called  as  a  rebuttal  witness 
by  the  government  was  Lewis 
Gold,  a  U.S.  Justice  Department 
economist. 

Gold,  who  had  been  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  main  witness,  this 
time  testified  about  24  news¬ 
papers  having  more  than  50,000 
circulation  and  about  rates  used 
for  national  advertising. 

The  papers,  in  1965,  he  said 
showed  a  total  225  percent  in- 


PROUD  DAD — David  Bricicman,  left,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Malden  Evening  News  and  Medford  Daily  Mercury  in  Massachusetts, 
admires  his  son,  Walter,  being  congratulated  at  a  Bentley  College 
Honors  program  by  President  Thomas  L.  Morison.  Walter,  a  junior, 
was  recogniied  for  high  academic  achievement.  Mr.  Brickman 
urged  students  at  the  49-year-old  professional  college  of  accounting 
and  finance  to  consider  careers  in  journalism  as  business  writers  and 
editors. 


the  papers  had  a  larger  circula¬ 
tion  increase  than  the  Star  and 
the  Citizen. 

Defense  attorneys  with  Mac- 
Laury  were  Read  Carlock  and 
Charles  B.  Renfrew.  Assisting 
Mahaffle  in  the  prosecution  was 
Gerald  A.  Connell. 


YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 


crease  in  circulation  over  1946.  Teacher’s  Bequest 
He  added,  under  cross-examina-  Jq  Scholarship  Fund 
tion  by  MacLaury,  that  18  of 

Lawrence,  Kans. 
A  $10,300  bequest  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  association  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  from  the  late 
Ruth  E.  Hunt,  Topeka  high 
school  journalism  teacher,  will 
increase  scholarship  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  William  Allen  White 
School  of  Journalism  students 
by  $400  annually.  Dean  Warren 
K.  Agee  announced. 

The  gift  was  made  in  the  will 
of  Miss  Hunt,  a  K.U.  graduate 
of  1910,  who  died  in  November, 
1964,  at  the  age  of  75.  Miss 
I  Hunt  was  a  close  friend  of  the 
I  late  L.  N.  Flint,  professor  of 
'  journalism  here  for  40  years, 
and  her  will  directed  that  the 
money  be  used  under  the  Flint 
Journalism  Scholarship  Fund. 
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Employers  Special  Ex- 
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Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  asree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
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gation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
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UPI,  Theta  Signia  Phi 
Awards  to  Newsmen 

Chicago 

George  Strickler,  Chicago 
Tribune’s  sports  editor,  won  the 
United  Press  International  Illi¬ 
nois  Newspaper  Editors  award 
for  the  best  sports  story  of  1965. 
His  account  of  the  Notre  Dame- 
Michigan  State  football  game 
was  cited. 

The  UPI’s  award  for  general 
reporting  for  newspapers  of 
more  than  20,000  circulation 
went  to  the  Bloomington  Daily 
Pantagraph  for  its  coverage  of 
the  funeral  of  Adlai  Stevenson. 
The  general  reporting  award  for 
newspapers  under  20,000  circu¬ 
lation  was  won  by  the  Ottawa 
Daily  Repuhlican-Titnes  for  a 
writer’s  story  of  being  caught  in 
a  tornado. 

The  award  for  the  best  edito¬ 
rial  went  to  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  for  the  best  editorial  and 
to  the  Chicago  Tribtcne  for  the 
best  women’s  page,  Feminique. 

Robert  E.  Kennedy,  associate 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
was  awarded  a  plaque  honoring 
him  for  an  editorial  written  on 
the  Watts  rioting  in  Los 
Angeles. 

George  Bliss  and  Ron  Koziol, 
Chicago  Tribune  reporters,  won 
the  1966  Jacob  Scher  news 
writing  award  of  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  women’s  journalism  society 
for  their  investig^ative  series  on 
Illinois  meat  inspection  prac¬ 
tices. 

• 

J-School  Director 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Prof.  R.  Neale  Copple,  1947 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  a  newspaper 
reporter  for  10  years,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalism  school  here  to  succeed 
William  E.  Hall,  now  director 
at  Ohio  State  University. 


Wire  Guild 
Sets  Goals 
For  Contract 

When  the  next  round  of  con¬ 
tract  negotiations  gets  under 
way  in  the  fall,  the  Wire  Service 
Guild  (ANG)  will  seek  “sub- 
.stantial  movement”  in  several 
areas  for  employes  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  United  Press 
International. 

The  Representative  Assembly 
of  the  Guild  recently  declared 
the  following  items  to  be  “a  bare 
minimum”  for  agreement: 

•  Union  security,  described 
as  “a  prime  requisite  for  the  re¬ 
sponsible  union  performance 
which  both  management  and 
employees  demand.” 

•  Protection  against  “the 
creeping  inroads  of  automation 
in  all  forms;  this  language  must 
state,  at  least,  that  no  career  in 
which  an  employee  has  invested 
10,  20,  even  25  or  more  years  of 
his  life  may  be  junked  because  a 
machine  may  do  his  job  cheaper.” 

•  Higher  pay,  a  shorter  work 
week  and  elimination  of  geo¬ 
graphic  differentials,  all  related 
to  the  fact,  daily  more  obvious, 
that  employees  are  giving  too 
much  time  for  too  little  pay, 
when  measured  against  amounts 
given  others  for  similar,  even 
inferior,  work  for  less  time. 

“Union  security,  protection 
against  automation,  higher  pay, 
a  shorter  work  week  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  geographic  differentials 
are  all  issues  on  which  the 
Guild  would  be  justified  in 
striking,”  the  RA’s  report  de¬ 
clared. 

In  the  last  negotiations,  the 
Guild  stated,  it  won  concessions 
from  UPI  which  made  its  con¬ 
tract  “equal  to  or  in  some  ways 
superior  to  the  one  with  AP.” 

Guild  leaders  said  they  aim 
this  year  to  lead  the  way  for 
both  wire  service  agencies  “to 
regain  their  former  leadership 
in  the  news  industry”  in  respect 
to  wages  and  working  conditions. 
• 

Newspaper  Building 
Renovated  for  Shops 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Transformation  of  the  famed 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen  building 
into  a  complex  of  30  shops  has 
been  announced  by  David  Hey- 
ler,  former  publisher  of  the 
Beverly  Hills  Citizen  and  27  as¬ 
sociated  publications. 

The  Citizen  building  was  a 
landmark  built  in  the  1920s  by 
the  Will  Rogers  family.  The  two- 
story  arcade  building  will  be 
transformed  to  New  Orleans 
architecture  with  open  garden. 
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TESTED  AND  PROVED  IN  OVER 
120  NEWSPAPERS  SINCE  1964! 

MARKETING-RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES,  the  CRE- 
ATORS  and  COPYRIGHTERS  of  "Newspaper 
Bingo"  in  1964,  have  proved  beyond  doubt 
they  can  assist  you  to  . . . 

Her*'*  a  "proof  of  tho  pudding"  ttotistic:  of  tho  many  hundrodt  of 
rotoilors  wo  hovo  holpod  toll,  56%  woro  oithor  NEW  or  INFREQUENT 
odvortiiort!  Wo  modo  thorn  REGULAR  WEEKLY  ADVERTISERSI  Quoto*: 
"70%  of  participating  rotailort  tpont  now  ad  dollars!"  Quoto*:  "Bingo 
hat  addod  12,000  linos  por  woolc,  for  17  wooktl" 


Quoto*:  'Tho  Roportor  gainod  ovor  1 ,000  now  paid  tubteriborti" 
Quoto*:  "Wo  gainod  50  now  tubteribort  in  tho  first  2V^  days  of  tho 
promotion!" 


I  'YEsuppiv 

I*  bonnors 


Quoto*:"  . . .  has  addod  positivo  nows  and  advortising  roadorsh 
Quoto*:  "Tho  public's  rotponso  was  immodiato  and  onthusiastic. 
In  fact,  almost  ovorwholming!" 


Quoto*:  "Customor  traffic  incroasod  65%  thanks  to  your 
popor's  promotioni"  Quoto*:  "Tho  grootost  thing  that  has 
happonod  tinco  slicod  broad!" 


Quoto*:  "Our  populotion  it  33,000.  Yot  tho  rotailers 
in  tho  promotion  handed  out  an  avorago  of  1 15,000  cords 
por  wook!"  Quoto*:  "A  promotion  toilor-mado  for  Chambor 
support.  It  brought  a  lot  of  now  dollars  to  town!" 


Quoto*:  ".  .  .  Any  publithor  will  bo  richor  for  the 
exporionco  of  having  you  work  with  his  solos  staff!" 
Quoto*:  "You  sparkod  us.  Whilo  tolling  "Nowtpapor 
Bingo"wo  had  tho  bost  ad  linoago  month  in  our  87  yoar 
history!" 


Quoto*:  "You'vo  taught  our  people  a  whole 
now  philosophy  on  soiling  nowtpapor  advortising!" 
Quoto*:  "Wo  now  approciato  moro  tho  rotailort' 
probloms,  and  tho  rolo  that  advortising  plays  in 
solving  thorn!" 
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Copy  Desk  Chiefs 
Attend  Seminar 

Twenty-eight  newspapers  and 
two  news  services  are  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  seminar  for  tele¬ 
graph  editors  and  copy  desk 
chiefs  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University. 

The  seminar  members  are: 

Louis  James  Bailly  Jr.,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

Stanton  Berens,  United  Press 
International,  Boston. 

A.  John  Briglia,  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Press. 

Jack  E.  Claiborne,  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  Observer. 

Ralph  G.  Coulter,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal. 

Walter  P.  Crews,  Charleston 
(S.  C.)  Evening  Post. 

Wilfred  Francis  Dardis,  Cal¬ 
gary  (Alta.)  Herald. 

Donald  G.  Davis,  San  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent- JoumaL 

Raymond  G.  Dick,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Star. 

John  S.  Driscoll,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe. 

Edwin  J.  Erlandson,  Missoula 
(Mont.)  Missoulian. 

C.  Edward  Fox,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston. 

Milton  L.  Joffe,  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Russell  J.  Kubiak,  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

Thomas  T.  Land,  Norfolk 
(Va.)  Ledger-Star. 

George  Londa,  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch. 

Ralph  O.  Pearson,  Baton 
Rouge  (La.)  Advocate. 

L.  Gerald  Ralftery,  Fargo 
(N.  Dak.)  Forum. 

William  A.  Rayner,  Vancouver 
(B.  C.)  Sun. 

George  E.  Rowland,  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  Times. 

Brian  Sarjeant,  Ottawa 
(Ont.)  Citizen. 

Glenn  Sease,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press. 

Frank  C.  Starkey,  Roanoke 
(Va.)  World-News. 

Ralph  Mitchell  Steen,  Mones- 
sen  (Pa.)  Valley  Independent. 

Martin  D.  Sutphin,  Associated 
Press,  New  York. 

Robert  E.  Thibault,  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 

Ralph  J.  Townsley,  Danville 
(Ill.)  Commercial-News. 

William  H.  Turpin,  Atlanta 
(Ga.)  JoumaL 

Miss  Ruth  C.  Wallace,  Dayton 
(0.)  Journal  Herald. 

George  B.  Willis,  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Press. 

• 

Back  on  Standard 

The  Wilmington  (Calif.) 
Press  Journal  and  Harbor  Mail 
has  returned  to  standard  eight- 
column  front  page  format  after 
two  years  with  a  wrap-around 
front  page. 


Lipsyte  and  Blundell 
Win  Writing  Prizes 

Two  New  York  newspapermen 
were  named  as  winners  of  the 
1966  Mike  Berger  Awards  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  University.  They  were 
Robert  M.  Lipsyte,  sports  writer 
for  the  New  York  Times,  and 
William  E.  Blundell,  of  the  Wall 
Street  JoumaL  Each  recipient 
will  receive  a  framed  certificate 
and  a  prize  of  $500. 

The  awards  recognize  distin¬ 
guished  New  York  reporting  in 
the  Meyer  Berger  tradition.  Mr. 
Berger,  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times,  died  in  1959. 

Lipsyte  became  a  copy  boy  in 
the  sports  department  of  the 
Times  in  1957,  just  two  weeks 
after  being  graduated  from 
Columbia  College.  Two  years 
later  he  received  his  master’s 
degree  from  the  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  and 
joined  the  sports  staff  as  a 
writer. 

Blundell  joined  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  in  1961,  first  in 
the  Dallas  bureau,  thereafter  in 
New  York.  He  has  covered 
broadcasting,  hotels  and  the 
paper  industry,  and  is  now  an 
editor  of  the  Journal’s  daily 
front  page.  He  is  a  native  of 
New  York  and  a  graduate  of 
Syracuse  University  and  the 
University  of  Kansas.  He  was 
an  instructor  of  journalism  at 
Kansas  for  a  year. 

• 

Hineg  to  Receive 
Chrysler’s  Award 

Washington 

The  Aviation/Space  Writers 
Association  announced  that  Wil¬ 
liam  Hines,  science-space  editor 
of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star,  is  the  1966  winner  of  the 
Robert  S.  Ball  Memorial  Award 
for  distinguished  and  meritori¬ 
ous  space  writing. 

The  award,  sponsored  by 
Chrysler  Corporation,  will  be 
presented  to  Hines  at  A/SWA’s 
awards  dinner  in  New  York  May 
26  at  its  annual  convention. 

A  series  of  articles  written  by 
Hines,  from  January  to  August, 
1965,  on  the  Mariner  probe  of 
Mars,  won  the  award. 

Hines  will  receive  a  gold 
model  of  a  Mercury-Redstone 
missile  and  a  $300  honorarium. 
• 

Outdoor  Writer  in  PR 

Patrick  E.  Smith,  former  out¬ 
doors  columnist  and  feature 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram,  'has  been  named  an 
assistant  public  relations  advisor 
of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation.  Before  joining  the 
World  Telegram  in  1965,  he  was 
a  financial  writer  for  the  Herald 
Tribune. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


That  and  All  That 


All  that  where  Americans  would  use  simply  an 
emphatic  that  is  a  Briticism  that  crops  up  increasingly 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  (“If  things  were  all  that 
bad  he  would  have  heard  about  it.”)  It  is  not  yet 
naturalized,  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  still  , 
conspicuous.  If  it  gains  wide  enough  acceptance,  it  will 
cease  to  be  noticeable.  Meanwhile,  American  users  may 
be  under  suspicion  of  affectation. 

Early  on  where  Americans  would  say  early,  at  an 
early  stooge,  or  soon  is  another  Briticism  to  which  the 
same  comments  apply.  (“Early  on,  he  discovered  that 
education  is  no  substitute  for  experience.”) 

Such  expressions  tend  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  returned  foreign  correspondents  or  travelers.  They 
call  to  mind  that  Southern  accent  that  is  acquired  on 
a  two-week  vacation. 

Whether  there  is  any  connection  I  cannot  say,  but 
that  alone  is  being  used  where  the  finicky  might  choose 
very,  or  the  less  finicky  not  too,  an  expression  I  have 
criticized  earlier. 

For  example:  “The  speech  wasn’t  that  good”;  “He  isn’t 
that  rich.”  These  sound  like  qualifications  of  earlier 
declarations  about  the  goodness  of  the  speech  or  the 
richness  of  the  man,  but  in  fact  they  were  free-floating 
general  comments. 

This  use  of  that  has  something  in  common  with  the 
suspended  or  legless  comparative.  Examples  of  this  < 
include  references  to  “the  better  stores”  and  “older 
homes,”  used  in  an  absolute  sense  with  no  mention  of 
less  good  stores  or  less  new  homes.  The  natural  habitat 
of  such  expressions  is  advertising  copy,  though  they  are 
also  sometimes  seen  in  the  news  columns. 

*  *  • 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  might  be  called  the 
redundant  superlative.  While  the  suspended  comparative 
originated  in  advertising,  it  has  spread  to  other  writing. 

The  redundant  superlative,  however,  seems  to  be  found 
only  in  ads.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  them  to  say,  “Lardo 
margarine  is  lowest  in  unsaturated  fats”;  the  frantic 
ad  man  must  make  it  “Only  Lardo  margarine  is  low¬ 
est  .  .  .”  Nor  does  “Golden  Fleece  Finance  charges  low¬ 
est  interest  rates  suffice;  it  must  be  “Only  Golden  Fleece 
Finance  charges  lowest .  .  .”  There  is  also,  of  course,  the 
cigarette  whose  filter  is  not  merely  recessed,  nor  in,  but 
recessed  in. 


Wayward  Words 

Blame  for  is  right,  blame  on  wrong,  declaim  the 
pedants.  Not  so;  the  forms  are  equally  acceptable.  The 
construction  of  the  sentence  (They  blamed  me  for  it; 
I  blamed  it  on  him)  determines  the  choice. 

*  *  * 

Cannot  (one  word)  is  preferable  to  can  not. 

*  «  « 

Capacity  is  a  pomposity  in  such  contexts  as  “What  is 
his  capacity?”  (Translation:  “What  is  his  job?”)  “What 
is  his  capacity?”  is  sometimes  answered  with  an  estimate 
in  liquid  measure,  such  as  “One  quart  at  a  time,”  and 
deserves  to  be.  This  use  is  like  that  of  affiliated  with 
for  belongs  to. 
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Th*  Troubl*  With  Co«ng  to  Blazos 


HURLETRON 


Register  Controls 


ELECTRIC  EYE  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 

Danville,  Illinois 
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Forgery  Charge 
Ih  Newspaper 
PoU  Dismissed 


When  It  Pays 
To  Break 
The  Rules 


Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
A  newspaper’s  straw  poll  ig 
not  “political  literature”  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Election 
Laws,  County  Judge  Liston  F, 
Coon  ruled  here  recently  in  a 
case  involving  the  indictment  of 
an  attorney  on  forgery  charges. 

John  LoPinto  was  charged 
with  a  crime  in  reproducing 
cards  which  the  Ithaca  Journal 
had  sent  out  to  a  selected  list  of 
readers  to  test  the  probable  out¬ 
come  of  the  primary  election  for 
mayor  in  1965. 

An  investigation  was  begun 
when  it  was  discovered  that 
more  cards  were  being  returned 
than  had  been  sent  out  and 
many  of  them  were  facsimiles, 
all  marked  alike. 

Judge  Coon  agreed  with  Lo¬ 
Pinto  that  the  facts  of  the  case 
failed  to  create  a  criminal  lia¬ 
bility  under  the  law.  The  marked 
cards,  the  court  held,  were 
merely  an  expression  of  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  unidentified  mailer. 

Had  the  marked  cards  car¬ 
ried  the  purported  name  or  sig¬ 
nature  of  some  responsible  per¬ 
son,  Judge  Coon  said,  the  matter 
of  forgery  could  be  viewed  in  a 
different  light. 

“The  printed  material  is  so 
free  of  any  political  bias  or 
partisanship  that  it  cannot  even 
be  called  political  literature,” 
the  court  concluded. 

“The  thrust  of  the  statute  is 
to  counter  the  anonymity  with¬ 
out  which  the  author  of  such 
literature  would  not  dare  to  pub¬ 
lish  or  the  printer  set  to  type. 
It  presupposes  the  brand  of 

_ _ _  _  literature  which  on  its  face 

Each  received  $1,000  and  bronze  award  next  October  at  least  five  would  be  recognized  as  poison 
_  .  .  .  scholarships  to  North  American  penmanship.” 

warrant  the  risk.  If  the  odds  are  A  special  award  is  being  newspapermen  and  journalism  * 

12-1  against  filling  an  inside  given  to  Marcus  Gleisser,  real  graduates  or  students  for  a  year  Re-located  Town 
straight,  the  pot  had  darn  well  estate  editor  of  the  Cleveland  of  study  in  Latin  America.  Hus  Wp^IcIv 

better  be  12  times  bigger  than  Plain  Dealer.  Honorable  men-  The  president  of  the  Fund.  ^ 

your  ante  or  you’re  going  broke,  tion  goes  to  Frank  H.  Weir,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald,  Pontiac  Wakefield,  Kans. 

(Mich.)  Press,  said  the  deadline  The  Wakefield  Sun  the  first 
for  applications  will  be  Sept.  1.  newspaper  in  the  town  in 

^  B  B  J  B  B  W  The  committee  will  make  rec-  years  since  the  Wakefield  News, 

jt  M  9  M  ^  y  ^  #  M  *  M  ^  ommendations  to  the  Fund’s  published  by  the  late  Albert 

board  of  directors,  which  will  Berlin,  ceased  publication, 
award  the  scholarships  The  Sun  is  printed  by  the  Re- 

meeting 

R^uests  for  information  and  which  other 

**  W  V  application  forms  may  be  ad-  weeklies  by  offset,  the  Junction 

dressed  to  Carlos  A.  Jimenez,  City  Republic  and  the  Ogden 
secretary. 

Fund,  667  Madison  Avenue,  Editor  of  the  Wakefield  Sun 
York,  N.  Y.  10021.  Appli-  is  Kurt  Kessinger,  son  of  Ed 
cants  have  a  worl^g  Kessinger,  owner  Repub- 

knowledge  they  lie  Printing  Co. 

plan  to  study  in  Brazil,  Portu-  Wakefield,  home  of  Kansas 
guese.  Gov.  Willlam  H.  Avery,  recently 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


Here’s  an  editorial  page  that 
breaks  the  rules  . . .  and  not  only 
gets  away  with  it,  becomes  an 
absolute  gasser  in  so  doing! 

On  this  page  from  the  Tele- 
graph-HerM  at  Dubuque,  la. 
the  lead  editorial  is  reversed. 

Now  the  rules  say  that  Roman 
should  not  be  used  in  reverse  in 
less  than  12-point.  This  is  8.  The 
book  says  that  only  a  few  para¬ 
graphs  should  be  reversed.  This 
is  over  a  column  long. 

But  the  treatment  did  what  it 
was  supposed  to;  it  stopped  the 
reader.  It  would  take  an  awfully 
disinterested  looker  to  pass  this 
wouldn’t  it? 


So  What's  Wrong  With  Crows! 


one  up, 

While  reading  was  difficult, 
the  content  was  so  good  that  it 
carried  the  reader  along  to  the 
very  end. 

The  newspaper  typographer’s 
job  is  only  to  get  the  looker  to 
read  the  first  two  grafs.  After 
that  it’s  the  job  of  the  writer 
and  editor  to  hold  the  reader. 

This  they  did  well  here. 

This  demonstrates  for  the 
umpteenth  time  that  you  can’t 
put  out  a  newspaper  by  a  set  of  Editor,  Professor 
rolw  But  when  you  break  a  Awards 

rule  ,  you  must  know  you  re 

doing  it.  Only  the  quarterback  Winners  of  this  year’s  Loeb 
who  knows  that  on  fourth  down.  Awards  for  Business  and  Fi- 
20  to  go  on  his  own  5,  he  has  to  nancial  Writing  are  Charles  E. 
punt,  will  be  successful  in  pull-  Silberman,  a  Fortune  magazine 
ing  off  a  pass.  Rules  broken  in  editor,  and  Ross  M.  Robertson, 
ignorance  usually  pop  back  to  an  Indiana  University  professor 
smack  the  transgressor  in  the  who  wrote  an  article  for  the 
face.  Louisville  Courier  -  Journal. 

The  rewards  for  breaking  a 

rule  must  be  high  enough  to  plaques  May  5  in  New  York. 


Philadelphia  Inquirer;  and 
Peter  S.  Nagan,  Newhouse  Na¬ 
tional  News  Service. 
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This  can  be  a  tough  decision  for  a  deskman . .  .but 
not  for  Lederle’s  Emergency  Coordinator.  Her 
job  is  to  “cover”  each  and  every  request,  whether 
on  the  job  or  at  home  enjoying  a  leisure  hour. 
Her  assignment  sheet  involves  the  shipment  of 
urgently  needed  life-saving  drugs  to  all  parts  of 
the  nation  and  the  world.  It  could  be  antirabies 
serum,  botulism  antitoxin  or  gas  gangrene  anti¬ 
toxin,  but  whatever  it  is,  it  has  to  get  there  fast. 
Every  such  request  received  at  Lederle  Labora¬ 
tories  at  any  hour  of  day  or  night  sets  emergency 


procedures  into  motion.  Lederle’s  Emergency 
Coordinator,  who  keeps  a  set  of  airline  schedule 
books  by  her  kitchen  telephone,  checks  routing 
possibilities  and  makes  arrangements  for  the  fast¬ 
est  possible  shipment  to  the  trouble  spot.  In  the 
meantime,  Lederle  physicians  and  other  person¬ 
nel  are  carrying  out  their  assigned  tasks. 

This  emergency  shipment  program  operates 
around  the  clock,  day  and  night  seven  days  a 
week.  Unlike  the  news  media,  the  question  “when 
to  cover?”,  is  never  a  problem. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Frank  Wurzel:  First  prize,  personality,  NPPA  and  NYPPA. 


Kyoichi  Sawada: 


Cowards,  awards,  awar’ds. 
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The  1966  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  photography  has  been 
awarded  to  Kyoichi  Sawada  of  United  Press  International  for 
his  distinguished  pictures  from  Viet  Nam. 

His  work  has  already  been  awarded  the  Overseas  Press  Club 
Award  and  both  grand  prize  and  first  prize  (news)  in  the 
World  Press  Photo  Exhibition,  The  Hague. 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  climaxes  a  year  of  awards  received 
by  UPI  for  outstanding  work. 

Year  after  year,  UPI  newspictures  and  photographers  win 
top  honors  in  their  field. 


UPI 


CIRCULATION 


Claims  Agent  Applies 
Rules  for  Safe  Driving 


Chicago 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that 
a  former  truck  driver  turned  in¬ 
surance  claims  agent  turned 
safety  engineer  would  be  a  logi¬ 
cal  choice  to  test  other  drivers. 


Frank  Van  Nuffelen 


So  that’s  what  Frank  Van 
Nuffelen,  safety  director  of  Field 
Enterprises  Inc.,  Newspaper  Di¬ 
vision  does  when  he  has  open¬ 
ings  for  men  who  want  to 
deliver  the  Chicago  Sun-Titnes 
and  Daily  Netrs. 

Road  and  written  tests  and 
regular  safety  checks  on  the 
papers’  truck  fleet  are  the  major 
factors  in  the  safe  driving  rec¬ 
ords  among  the  men  who  pilot 
the  272  owned  and  lea.sed  trucks 
through  many  miles  of  city 
streets  and  county  highways, 
Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  believes. 

Tests,  both  written  and  road, 
are  given  primarily  to  learn 


RELAY  DRIVER  for  tko  Chicago 
Daily  Naws,  Dominic  Sangamon, 
who  (oined  the  newspaper's  frucli 
fleet  in  1924,  has  had  only  two 
non-chargeable  accidents  since 
going  to  work. 
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what  the  driver’s  reactions  are 
to  certain  situations.  The  degree 
of  mental  alertness  shows  up  in 
the  written  test,  then,  when  the 
driving  jiart  comes  up  attitudes 
so  far  as  defensive  driving  are 
checked  carefully. 

Drivers  Are  Gauged 

Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  can  gauge 
which  drivers  he  needs  to  go  into 
detail  with  on  how  to  approach 
intersections,  pull  to  and  from 
the  curb  and  negotiate  in  heavy 
traffic. 

These  things  he  learned  at 
Northwestern  University’s  Traf¬ 
fic  Institute  and  while  driving  a 
truck  while  working  his  way 
through  school. 

Another  valuable  safety  asset, 
Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  said,  has  been 
the  obtaining  of  previous  driv¬ 
ing  records  of  men  who  apply 
for  jobs,  whether  they  have 
chauffeur’s  licenses,  which  is 
necessary  in  trucking,  or  are 
seeking  such  licenses. 

The  accident  frequency  per 
miles  is  the  gauge  used  mostly 
in  determining  whether  a  man 
can  make  the  grade.  The  miles 
a  man  has  driven  can  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  number  of  years 
he  has  held  a  license. 

Many  Miles  A  Day 

Route  drivers  travel  60  to 
100  miles  a  day.  Relay  drivers 
may  travel  much  more  than  100 
miles  a  day  when  they  both  de¬ 
liver  to  route  drivers  and  drive 
a  route  themselves.  Not  all 
routes  run  from  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  News  building.  Some 
start  in  other  parts  of  the  city 
or  county  and  a  relay  driver 
must  get  the  papers  to  them. 

Older  drivers  are  observed 
closely  from  time  to  time  for 
changes  in  driving  patterns. 
When  a  driver  has  an  accident 
Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  goes  over  the 
details  with  him  to  try  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  was  avoid¬ 
able. 

If  a  man  drives  200  days  in  a 
year  without  an  accident  he 
qualifies  for  incentive  merchan¬ 
dise  certificates. 

Theory  About  Accidents 

A  driver  is  allowed  three 
avoidable  accidents  within  12 
months  before  being  subject  to 
dismissal.  One  or  two  accidents 
where  negligence  on  the  part  of 
the  truck  driver  is  evident  can 
be  grounds  for  dismissal. 

Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  has  a  theory 
about  the  time  of  year  w’hen 


ONE  NON-CHARGEABLE  AC¬ 
CIDENT  in  32  years.  That’s  the  re¬ 
cord  of  Herbert  Sink,  route  driver, 
who  works  out  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  southside  garage. 


accidents  to  his  trucks  are  most 
frequent.  That  is  in  the  spring 
w’hen,  he  says,  motorists  seem 
to  be  thinking  about  something 
else — the  departure  of  wdnter  or 
their  summer  vacations. 

Mr.  Van  Nuffelen  .said  that  of 
his  truck  fleet,  259  trucks  are 
owned  by  the  tw'o  newspapers 
and  13  are  leased.  A  total  of  38 
are  on  delivery. 

The  fleet  is  inspected  regu¬ 
larly  on  a  mileage  basis.  Me¬ 
chanics  do  this,  not  drivers. 
Attention  to  maintenance  keeps 
some  vehicles  on  the  road  for 
10  years. 

• 


Bell  County  Edition 
Brings  Sales  Gain 


Austin,  Tex. 

The  Austin  American  is  build¬ 
ing  circulation  with  a  special 
edition  which  covers  a  county  at 
the  northern  extremes  of  the 
paper’s  previous  circulation 
area. 

Seven  months  ago  the  morn¬ 
ing  daily  began  producing  the 
Bell  County  American,  a  new 
edition  printed  on  peach  news¬ 
print  which  was  wrapped  around 
the  home-delivered  edition  of  the 
Austin  American. 

A  Bell  County  bureau  was  set 
up  and  staffed  to  provide  news 
and  advertising  from  the  area. 
Initially,  there  were  nine  sub¬ 
scribers  but  the  figure  is  now  re¬ 
ported  to  be  nearing  2,000.  This 
gain  was  achieved  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  two  dailies 
circulating  in  Bell  County. 

Richard  F.  Brown,  publisher 
of  the  Austin  American,  com¬ 
mented  :  “The  edition  has  proven 
very  successful  in  that  our  ad¬ 
vertisers  here  in  Austin  report 
a  greatly  increased  activity  in 
their  charge  accounts  from  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  Bell  County  area. 
It  has  proven  successful  in  our 
drive  for  increased  circulation 
by  opening  up  an  entirely  new 
area.” 


Newspaper  Bingo 
In  100  Papers 

More  than  100  dailies  and 
weeklies  in  30  states  are  running 
Newspaper  Bingo  contests,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jay  Kashuk  Produc¬ 
tions  of  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Kushuk  said  the  game  pro¬ 
vides  merchandising  ideas  that 
can  be  incorporated  into  a  news¬ 
paper  promotion.  It  compels 
readers  to  look  at  ads,  attracts 
them  to  the  merchandise  adver¬ 
tised,  and  provides  changes  in 
the  customer  traffic  pattern,  he 
said. 

To  play  Newspaper  Bingo,  the 
player  must  visit  one  of  the 
sponsor  stores  where  he  obtains 
a  free  bingo  card.  No  purchase 
is  necessary.  The  player  reads 
the  newspaper  and  plays  the 
game. 

When  a  player  has  covered  all 
the  numbers  on  his  card  match¬ 
ing  them  with  the  numbers  pub¬ 
lished  in  his  newspaper,  he  tele¬ 
phones  the  paper  or  goes  to  the 
newspaper  office  with  the  card. 

Winning  cards  are  verified  at 
a  certain  hour  and  a  specified 
day  each  week.  The  prize  is 
divided  if  there  is  more  than  one 
winner. 

Approximately  60  numbers 
printed  each  week  should  provide 
one  or  more  winners.  If  a  win¬ 
ning  card  is  not  produced  in  any 
given  week  an  accumulated 
prize  structure  is  used  w’eekly 
until  a  winning  card  appears. 

The  participating  merchant 
giving  out  the  cards  can  locate 
them  where  he  wants  traffic.  The 
numbers  can  be  printed  through¬ 
out  the  paper  but  mostly  they 
are  run  in  ads. 

Color  of  the  bingo  cards 
changes  each  week  and  new 
cards  must  be  obtained  from  the 
advertiser  each  week.  The  more 
cards  a  reader  obtains  the  better 
chance  he  has  of  winning. 

Kashuk  Productions  supplies 
all  promotion  material  for  in¬ 
store  display. 

Sid  Edelberg,  publisher  of 
the  twice-a-week  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Herald  informed 
Kashuk  it  is  the  best  promotion 
his  paper  has  had.  The  Preston 
County  News  at  Terra  Alta, 
W.  Va.,  reported  it  operates  in 
a  two-paper  county  with  another 
newspaper  in  the  county  seat. 
Newspaper  bingo  gave  the  News 
its  first  big  greakthrough  in  that 
town,  according  to  the  editor, 
George  A.  Smith  Jr. 

Buyer  at  Auction 

A  large  number  of  items  of 
equipment  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Times  auction  were  purchased 
by  D.  R.  Segal,  editor  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Valley  Group  of 
newspapers  in  Texas. 
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When  it 
concerns 

w  we  don't 
want  tobe  stuffy 

hutcM 


Occasionally  we  have  to  remind  people. 


Not  about  how  good  Idaho  potatoes  and  onions  are.  Everyone  knows  that. 

But  about  the  fact  that  the  Idaho  Potato  &  Onion  Commission  has  spent  29 
years  and  a  substantial  amount  of  money  promoting  these  products  .  .  . 
particularly  the  Russet  Burbank  variety  of  potato.  And  when  a  buyer 
specifies  Idaho  potatoes,  she  should  get  precisely  that:  the  best  all-purpose 
potato  on  the  market.  The  U.S.  Patent  Office  registry  mark  is  the 
consumer’s  assurance  that,  whether  fresh,  frozen  or  instant,  potatoes 
so  identified  were  grown  in  Idaho. 

Another  little  item  to  remember.  When  using  the  term  “Idaho  potatoes’’ 

(lower  case  “p”  incidentally),  use  the  entire  term  .  .  .  not  just  “Idahos.” 

That’s  the  story  of  the  “R’’  surrounded  by  a  circle 
as  in  “Idaho®potatoe8.’’  With  any  luck,  it’ll  probably  be  Look-alikes 

six  months  or  more  before  we  mention  it  again.  aren*t  cook-alikes 

****** 

Fresh,  frozen  or  instant  grown  ftt  Idaho 


j 


I 


Michael  Boys  Follows 
In  Grandfatlier^s  Step 

Plymouth,  Ind. 

Stockholders  of  the  Pilot  Com¬ 
pany  have  elected  Michael  D. 
Boys  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the 
board  of  directors  caused  by  the 
death  of  his  grandfather,  Sam¬ 
uel  E.  Boys,  founder  and  late 
president  of  the  company  which 
publishes  the  Pilot-News. 

Elected  to  office  were:  Eleanor 
Boys  Blank,  president;  Edith 
Boys  Enos,  vicepresident;  and 
Michael  Boys,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer.  Mrs.  Blank  assumed  the 
duties  of  editor  and  general 
manager.  Michael  Boys  works 
in  the  advertising  department. 
Mrs.  Enos  is  editor  of  the 
Mishawaka  Enterprise. 


Segall  Wiberg  Gourley 

ARTHUR  SEGALL  has  been  appointed  retail  advertising  manager  of 
the  Washington  (D.C.)  Daily  News  after  three  years  as  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  has  been  in  the  Scripps-Howard  organization 
since  1953. 


WALTER  ARM  has  joined  WCBS- 
tv  News  as  city  editor.  He  is  a 
former  Deputy  Commissoner  of 
Community  Relations  for  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department 
and  a  veteran  newspaper  reporter 
who  was  born  in  Brooklyn  and 
educated  in  the  city's  evening 
high  school  system.  He  went  to 
work  for  the  Herald  Tribune  in 
1930  and  for  25  years  ha  specia¬ 
lized  in  investigative  reporting. 


CARL  A.  WIBERG,  who  started  out  as  a  messenger  on  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Daily  News  13  years  ago,  is  now  its  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  He  has  been  manager  of  phoneroom  sales  since  1963. 

J.  LELAND  GOURLEY,  publisher  of  the  Henryetta  (Okla.)  Free 
Lance  for  20  years,  is  one  of  a  dozen  candidates  for  Governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Nearly  two  dozen  of  the  state's  newspapers  are 
supporting  him  and  his  program  for  a  $1  million  a  year  advertising 
budget  to  promote  tourism  and  attract  new  industry  to  Oklahoma. 

John  P.  McCatherin,  an  As-  Jack  Markowitz,  Philadel- 
sociated  Press  newsman  since  phia  Daily  News  rewriteman, 
1962,  has  been  appointed  corre-  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
spondent  in  charge  of  the  AP’s  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 
Montpelier  bureau  in  Vermont. 

He  succeeds  Bill  Moran,  who 
was  transferred  to  the  General 
Desk  in  New  York. 


Mrs.  Harold  A.  Gar\t:y,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Boone  (Iowa) 
News-Republican — first  woman 
to  be  named  Master  Editor-Pub¬ 
lisher  by  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  Her  father,  the  late  Ste¬ 
phen  G.  Goldthwaite,  received 
the  honor  in  1944. 


John  S.  Tompkins,  a  former  Mike  Doan,  a  graduate  of  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  and  New  University  of  California,  has 
York  Times  reporter — now  fi-  joined  the  Associated  Press  at 
nance  editor  of  Business  Week  Portland,  Oregon.  He  formerly 
magazine.  worked  on  the  Dover  (Dela.) 

*  *  *  Delaware  State  News  and  the 

Jerry  Chuppetta — from  out-  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press.  John  Randolph,  former  As- 

door  writer  for  the  Detroit  *  •  •  sociated  Press  general  executive 

(Mich.)  Free  Press  to  WXYZ-  Don  Rothberg,  Associated  for  Asia,  has  joined  the  Los 
■TV,  Detroit,  where  he  will  host  Press  day  editor  in  the  Boston  Angeles  Times  as  a  staff  corre- 
a  weekly  outdoor  show.  bureau  since  last  summer,  has  spondent  in  the  Saigon  bureau. 

*  •  *  been  transferred  to  Washingrton 

Philup  Corner  —  resigning  AP  staff. 

from  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  ♦  *  * 

Press  city-county  bureau  to  join  William  E.  Bradford,  a  news- 
the  public  relations  firm  of  Saul  paperman  with  several  years 
Shiefman  and  Associates,  De-  experience  in  the  Middle  East, 
troit,  as  account  executive.  has  joined  the  Associated  Press 

*  ■*  *  at  Louisville,  Ky.  He  is  a  former 

James  D.  McLaughlin — from  staffer  on  the  Champaign-  Scheinfeld,  Philadelphia 

telegraph  editor  of  the  Indian-  Urbana  (Ill.)  Courier,  and  for  Daily  News  city  hall  reporter, 
apolis  (Ind.)  News  to  copy  nearly  three  years  he  was  wire  has  resigned  to  serve  as  vice¬ 
reader  at  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  editor  and  reporter  for  the  Dotij/  president  of  Jerry  Wolman’s 
Free  Press.  Star,  Beirut,  Lebanon.  Arena  Corp. 


Peter  Jannsen,  who  resigned 
as  education  writer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  will  take  a 
similar  post  with  the  Newhouse 
Newspapers’  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 


Jean  Baker,  women’s  editor. 
Nelson  (B.  C.)  Daily  News, 
succeeds  Lois  Cartledge  as 
Larry  Merchant  has  resigned  women’s  editor  and  feature 
as  sports  writer  for  the  Phila-  writer,  Richmond  (B.  C.)  Re- 
delphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  to  Mrs.  Cartledge  will  con¬ 

join  the  sports  staff  of  the  New  tinue  a  weekly  column  in  the 
York  Post.  paper. 


Dick  MacDonald,  who  came 
from  Sackville,  N.  S.  eight 
months  ago  to  join  the  Richmond 
(B.  C.)  Review,  has  joined  the 
Vancouver  Sun.  He  has  been  re¬ 
placed  at  the  Review  by  Frank 
Lillquist,  formerly  reporter 
with  the  Trail  (B.  C.)  Daily 
Times. 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


Richard  A.  Ryan,  formerly  of 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade,  has 
joined  the  Detroit  News  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 


In  the  pressroom  and  in  the  reelroom,  you  can 
count  on  the  capacity  of  Goss  printing  units, 
folders,  and  reel-tension-pasters  to  exceed  your 
requirements  .  .  .  today  and  in  the  future. 


Dick  Tyler,  formerly  with  the 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News,  now  in 
public  relations — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Press  Club. 


news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


James  Saunders — joined  the 
Chino  (Calif.)  Champion  edito¬ 
rial  staff,  after  other  Southern 
California  newspaper  jobs. 
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When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10038 


Working  on  Paper 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
John  E.  Kerney  Jr.  and  Mollie 
McNeil,  members  of  the  Trenton 
Evening  Times’  publishing  fam-; 
ily,  have  joined  the  newspaper’s 
news  staff.  i 

Kerney  is  the  son  of  John  E.  j 
Kerney,  former  editor  of  the 
paper,  and  Miss  McNeil  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Peggy  Kerney 
McNeil,  Times  Corp.  president. 

Kerney,  who  previously  was 
affiliated  with  American  Can 
Corp.,  has  joined  the  news  staff 
while  Miss  McNeil  has  joined 
the  women’s  staff  for  a  few 
months  until  she  goes  to  Spain 
for  studies. 


Anderson  Raymar  Behling 

JAMES  C.  ANDERSON,  Pacific  Division  news  manager,  United  Press 
International,  has  been  appointed  editor  of  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Union,  which  becomes  the  newest  member  of  the  Copley  Press  group 
May  10.  Anderson  began  his  news  career  in  1938  in  Phoenix. 

LAURENCE  A.  RAYMER,  a  member  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News 
staff  for  38  years,  has  moved  up  to  the  new  position  of  executive  editor. 

He  has  been  managing  editor  since  November,  1963. 

WILLIAM  D.  BEHLING  is  the  new  managing  editor  of  the  Beloit  (Wis.) 
Daily  News,  capping  a  career  that  began  as  an  apprentice  printer  in 
1945.  He  plans  numerous  changes  to  expand  and  improve  news  coverage 
in  the  broadening  Daily  News  circulation  area. 

Sam  Shelton  Jr. — promoted  for  the  AP  Statehouse  Bureau  in 
to  city  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Austin,  Texas. 

(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  replacing  •  •  * 

Selwyn  Pepper  —  now  feature  Douglas  O.  Hope,  financial 
editor.  and  real  estate  editor — promoted 

*  *  *  to  city  editor  of  the  West  Covina 

Harry  Wilensky,  editor  of  (Calif.)  San  Gabriel  Valley 

Everyday  Magazine  in  the  St.  Tribune,  succeeding  Thomas  K. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch —  McCuaig,  who  returns  to  Ire- 
named  national  correspondent.  land  after  previous  editorial  as- 

*  *  *  signments  in  Fiji,  Australia  and 

Jim  Laughun  resigpied  as  New  Zealand.  Michael  Ward 

news  editor  of  the  Coshocton  was  named  assistant  city  editor. 
(Ohio)  Tribune  to  join  the  copy  »  •  • 

desk  of  the  Medina  (Ohio)  Go-  Ridgely  Cummins,  editor  of 
zette  Leader.  Civic  Center  News  Agency  in 

*  *  *  Los  Angeles  nine  years — joined 

Jim  Combs,  named  editor  of  Northeast  Newspapers,  Los  An- 

the  Bellflower  (Calif.)  Herald  geles,  reporting  civic  center 
Enterprise  after  Southern  Cali-  news  and  legislators, 
fomia  newspaper  experience  in  •  •  • 

Wilmington,  Garden  Grove,  and  Lynwood  Abram,  former  as- 
Huntington  Park.  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Hous- 

*  *  *  ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle — named 

Vi  Ehinger,  Los  Angeles  copy  chief  of  the  Riverside 

Times,  Orange  County  section —  (Calif.)  Press;  Art  Nauman, 
elected  president  of  the  Orange  named  city  editor  after  previous 
County  District,  California  reporting  assignments  for  the 
Press  Women.  Press  and  Sacramento  (Calif.) 

*  •  *  Bee;  Bob  Holmes,  city  editor 

Beryl  H.  Sellers — from  as-  four  years,  named  special  proj- 

sistant  city  editor,  Savannah  ects  editor;  Bob  Boden,  from 
(Ga.)  Evening  Press,  to  edito-  news  editor  to  makeup  editor  of 
rial  page  editor.  Robert  H.  all  news  pages. 

Mathews — from  police  reporter  •  ♦  * 

to  assistant  city  editor.  Mrs.  Eulalia  T.  Guise,  co- 

*  *  *  editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 

Chuck  Blair,  formerly  pho-  Marysville  (Kans.)  Advocate — 

tographer  with  the  Tulane  honored  by  the  University  of 
(Calif.)  Advance  Register  has  Kansas  chapter  of  Theta  Sigma 
joined  Sam  Vestal  in  the  pho-  Phi  as  outstanding  woman  in 
tographic  department  of  the  Kansas  journalism. 

Watsonville  Register  Pajaron-  *  *  • 

inn.  Jan  Whalen,  women’s  editor 

*  *  •  of  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Eagle- 

Tow  C.  Stuckey — from  AP  Beacon — cited  by  the  Kansas 

Statehouse  Bureau,  Annapolis,  State  University  chapter  of 
Md.,  to  AP,  Dallas.  Before  going  Theta  Sigma  Phi  as  Kansas 
to  Maryland,  Stuckey  worked  Woman  Journalist  of  the  Year. 
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Tom  Lovewell,  editor  and 
reporter  for  the  McPherson 
(Kans.)  Sentinel — to  the  Bon¬ 
ner  Springs  (Kans.)  Chieftain 
as  news  editor,  replacing  L.  L. 
Edge — who  has  been  named  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  for  the 
Agricultural  Hall  of  Fame  and 
National  Center  at  Bonner 
Springs. 


Pick  a  card 
...any  card 


Bob  Minter,  a  news  writer 
with  KMBC  radio  and  television  | 
in  Kansas  City — to  the  Olathe 
(Kans.)  Daily  News  as  a  re-| 
porter. 

*  *  *  I 

John  Cornell,  formerly  with] 

the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  Mir-  •. 
ror — named  managing  editor  of, 
the  Downey  (Calif.)  Southeast 
News.  WiLLUM  Jones,  a  former , 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  Long : 
Beach  Independent — city  editor. 
... 

Edmund  Pinto — shifted  from! 
night  side  copy  desk,  Hartford  ^ 
(Conn.)  Times  to  Manchester,! 
Conn.,  correspondent. 


Shirley  Scott — resigned  as 
reporter,  Hartford  Times,  to 
join  OEO  (Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity),  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


You  can  charge  travel  anywhere  o 
Delta  with  American  Express,  Bank 
Americard,  Carte  Blanche,  Diner 
Club  and  Air  Travel  Plan  cards.  N 
extra  cost  for  current  charge;  low  fe 
for  extended  payment  —  up  to  2- 
months  to  pay.  Honored  by  Delta  an- 
its  travel  agents. 
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Davis  Winslow  Lyman 


RICHARD  L.  DAVIS,  a  mambar  of  fha  San  Dingo  Union  aditorial  staff, 
has  baan  namad  publishar  and  aditor  of  tha  Borrago  Sun  in  Springs,  Calif. 
Kannath  D.  Zumwalt,  publishar  and  aditor  of  the  Borrego  newspaper 
since  March,  1965,  is  being  promoted  to  new  responsibilities  with  the 
Copley  Newspapers  in  tha  Los  Angeles  area.  Davis,  a  former  editor  of 
Hawaii  Press  Newspapers  in  Honolulu,  joined  the  Sap  Diego  Union 
March  2,  1964.  He  began  his  newspaper  career  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  Chicago  while  attending  Northwestern  University. 

WARD  WINSLOW  has  been  named  associate  editor,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  to  concentrate  on  editorial  and  policy  matters  and  to  function 
as  acting  editor  in  the  absence  of  Alexander  Bodi. 

JOHN  H.  LYMAN,  city  editor,  moved  up  to  assistant  editor,  Palo  Alto 
(Calif.)  Times  in  promotional  series  which  placed  Robert  E.  Burgess  as 
city  editor  and  Jack  Rannels  as  assistant  city  editor. 


Dougherty  Heads 
L.  A.  Times  Bureau 

Richard  Dougherty,  political 
correspondent  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  heads  the  New 
York  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

The  New  York  bureau  oper¬ 
ates  independent  of  the  United 
Nations  Bureau,  headed  by  Lou 
Fleming. 

Dougherty  is  the  author  of 
three  novels,  and  has  had  one 
play  produced  on  Broadway. 

«  «  « 

Daughn  E\’ERY — from  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Prairie  Drummer 
at  Colby  to  advertising  manager 
of  the  Norton  (Kans.)  Daily 
Telegram. 

*  *  a 

James  F.  Comstock,  editor  of 
the  Richwood  (W.  Va.)  West 
Virginia  Hillbilly — named  to  the 
commission  on  regional  studies 
of  the  National  Board  of  Fellows 
at  Bethany  College. 

*  *  a 

Robert  S.  Mellis,  a  native  of 
Scotland  who  came  to  the  U.S. 
in  1961  to  work  on  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  and  on 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union — now  regional  editor  of 
the  Rochester  Times-Union  and 
the  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 
a  a  a 

Gerald  R.  Flamm,  formerly 
with  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  the  San  Francisco 

Chronicle  and  with  the  Mexico 

City  bureaus  of  UP  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune — to  publi¬ 
cations  coordinator,  California 
State  Assembly.  Since  1956  he 
had  been  public  and  press  rela¬ 
tions  director  for  Rockefeller 
private  and  philanthropic  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  Caribbean  area,  with 

headquarters  at  San  Juan, 

a  a  a 

John  P.  Brown— appointed  to 
the  position  of  assistant  to  the 
Controller  for  Accounting, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  He 
was  the  senior  accountant  with 
Haskins  and  Sells,  Certified 
Public  Accountants,  New  York, 
a  a  a 

R.  James  Muckley — named 
assistant  retail  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Before  joining  the  Free  Press 
two  years  agfo  he  was  associated 
with  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
a  a  a 

Jerome  Kobrin,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Berks 
County  Record  at  Reading,  Pa., 
has  joined  the  staff  of  Hank 
Meyer  Associates,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm  based  in  Miami  Beach, 
a  a  a 

James  R.  Springer  —  ap¬ 
pointed  circulation  sales  develop¬ 
ment  manager  for  the  National 
Observer.  He  formerly  served  as 
vicepresident  of  Robert  Kline 


and  Company,  an  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

a  a  a 

Al  Thomas — from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  city  hall  reporter,  Medina 
(Ohio)  Gazette  Leader  Post. 

Charley  Aukerman,  photogra¬ 
pher — named  sports  editor.  Bob 
Smelsex — named  photo  editor. 

a  a  a 

Dick  Creed — appointed  city 

editor  of  the  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal,  succeeding 

Fred  J,  Flagler  Jr. — now  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Jack  Trawick — 
to  assistant  state  editor,  re¬ 
placing  Creed. 

a  a  a 

J.  Michael  Rouse — named 
news  editor  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  at  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
succeeding  Ben  A.  Brown,  now 
correspondent  at  St.  Louis. 

a  a  a 

Michael  R.  Naver — promoted 
to  assistant  city  editor  of  the 

Baltimore  (Md.)  Evening  Sun, 

succeeding  Bruce  Winters — 
now  on  the  Washington  staff  of 
the  Sun. 

a  a  a 

William  J.  Mortimer,  former 
business  news  writer  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 
News — now  assistant  manager 
of  the  Deseret  Book  Co. 

a  a  a 

Henry  Fishbach — promoted 
to  news  editor  of  the  Long 
Beach  (Calif.)  Independent. 
Don  Hastings,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  moves  to  the  slot.  Robert 
Perez — to  telegraph  editor. 

a  a  a 

Spencer  Klucas — from  El¬ 
yria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram 
to  classifi^  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Medina  (Ohio)  Gazette 
Leader  Post. 


Harley  Pershing,  Fort 
Worth  Star-Telegram  reporter 
— the  State  Bar  of  Texas  award 
for  an  objective  analysis  of  the 
revised  code  of  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure. 

a  a  a 

Robert  J.  Sudderth — from 
circulation  manager  to  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times.  William 
F.  King — promoted  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

a  a  a 

Walter  Gray — from  Los  An¬ 
geles  AP  bureau  to  AP  corre¬ 
spondency  at  Harlingen,  Texas, 
to  replace  Bob  Gassaway  who 
was  transferred  to  the  AP  Sai¬ 
gon  office. 

a  a  a 

Larry  E.  Miller — from  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Norton 
(Kans.)  Daily  Telegram  to  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Rush 
County  News  at  LaCrosse,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Robert  McQuin,  now 
editor-manager  of  the  twin 
weeklies,  Kingman  Journal  and 
Leader-Courier. 

a  a  a 

Mike  Smith — named  Nebras¬ 
ka  state  editor  of  the  Omaha 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

a  a  a 

Kurzman  Appointed 

Royal  S.  Radin,  New  York 

City  Commissioner  of  Reloca¬ 

tion,  has  appointed  Peter  H. 
Kurzman  as  director  of  public 
information  and  community 
services  at  an  annual  salary  of 
$12,000.  Since  1963,  Kurzman 
has  been  a  free  lance  public  rela¬ 
tions  writer.  From  1961-1963  he 
served  as  editor  of  the  employe 
newspaper  of  the  New  York 
Telephone  Company. 


Thousands  Send 
Radio  Messages 
To  Viet  Nam 

Washington 

Washington  Star  readers 
radioed  more  than  1,000  mes¬ 
sages  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  in  Viet  Nam  during  the 
first  week  of  the  newspaper’s 
Star-Gram  to  Viet  Nam  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  cooperation  with  the  mili¬ 
tary  Affiliate  Radio  System 
(MARS),  messages  of  news  and 
encouragement  have  been  trans¬ 
mitted  as  fast  as  the  special 
operator  in  the  Star’s  lobby  can 
process  them. 

Some  of  the  messages — all 
kept  to  25  words  or  less — have 
included  comments  on  the  Sena¬ 
tors'  baseball  team,  news  of  fish 
running,  news  of  pet  cats,  poems, 
and  birthday  greetings,  all  in¬ 
tended  to  cheer  the  fighting  men. 

Message  blanks  are  appear¬ 
ing  every  day  in  the  Evening 
Star  and  additional  personnel 
has  been  assigned  to  keep  the 
messages  moving.  From  the 
Star  lobby,  the  messages  are 
transmitted  to  the  Pentagon 
where  they  are  radio-relayed  to 
Viet  Nam.  The  messages  are  de¬ 
coded  and  delivered  to  the 
servicemen  or,  if  they  are  in 
inaccessible  areas,  read  over  the 
telephone  or  radio  transmitter. 
The  entire  process,  from  trans¬ 
mission  to  delivery,  is  usually 
completed  within  24  hours. 

The  Star  acknowledges  every 
Star-Gram  received.  A  letter, 
together  with  a  copy  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  and  a  special  duplicate  of 
the  punched,  coded  tape  is  sent 
to  Star-Gram  readers  as  soon  as 
their  messages  are  transmitted. 
• 

Ruder  &  Finn  Sponsor 
Federal  PR  Award 

Washington 

Establishment  of  an  annual 
award  to  the  federal  public  in¬ 
formation  office  “doing  an  out¬ 
standing  job  of  public  service” 
has  been  announced  here  by  the 
American  University. 

The  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  public  relations  firm  of 
Ruder  &  Finn  and  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  University 
journalism  department. 

Nominations  for  the  award 
will  be  made  by  Washington 
newsmen  who  cover  government 
departments  and  agencies.  The 
winning  information  office  will 
be  honored  by  presentation  of  a 
plaque. 

Prof.  Jack  Seigle  of  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  has  been 
named  executive  director  of  the 
program. 
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Flight  to  the  Future 


Many  things  remain  to  be  done  before  the 
first  supersonic  jet  transport  soars  out  over 
the  Atlantic  coast.  But  many  things  have 
already  been  done  —  like  the  lengthy  re¬ 
search  on  the  special  fuels  and  lubricants 
required  for  supersonic  flight.  □  At  nearly 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound,  the  giant 
aircraft  will  generate  tremendous  heat,  put¬ 
ting  unusual  stress  on  every  part  and 
product.  Ready  now,  are  new  Humble  heat- 


tolerant  lubricants  and  a  new  jet  fuel  so 
stable  that  it  can  absorb  excessive  engine 
and  cabin  heat.  □  These  new  develop¬ 
ments  are  no  accident  but  are  the  result  of 
the  happy  combination  of  out-of-the-world 
imagination  and  down-to-earth  capabilities 
that  Humble  brings  together.  From  this 
combination  come  products  that  serve 
equally  well  for  trips  on  the  road  or  flights 
to  the  future. 


OIL  &  REFINING  COMPANY  ...  THE  PEOPLE  WHO  •PUT  A  TIGER  IN  YOUR  TANKI' 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Two  Refused  Cissy’s 
Gift  of  Times-Herald 

By  Ray  Erwin 


CISSY;  A  Biographjr  of  Eleanor  M. 
‘Cissy*  Patterson.  By  Paul  F.  Healy. 
Doubleday.  May  IS.  Illustrated.  421 
pagres.  $6.96. 

Some  of  the  most  intrig^uing 
revelations  in  this  interesting 
biography  of  a  fascinating  per¬ 
sonality,  the  late  “Cissy”  Patter¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  late  Wash¬ 
ington  Times-Herald,  deal  with 
her  inability  to  find  an  heir  to 
the  newspaper  who  suited  her 
and  who  would  accept. 

The  author,  Paul  F.  Healy, 
Washington  columnist  and 
White  House  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Daily  News,  re¬ 
ports: 

Flynn  Declines 

“Early  in  February  1948, 
Cissy  wrote  F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn, 
whom  she  had  successfully  spon¬ 
sored  for  the  presidency  of  the 
New  York  News,  to  the  effect 
that  she  had  been  ‘ill  on  and  off 
for  over  a  month’  with  ‘some 
kind  of  flu  infection’  and  was 
about  to  leave  for  her  house  in 
Sarasota,  Florida.  She  wondered 
if  Flynn  could  arrange  to  visit 
her  there  to  discuss  some  busi¬ 
ness  matters,  ‘among  others  my 
will.’ 

“Flynn  arrived  in  Sarasota 
in  March  and  was  amazed  when 
Cissy  revealed  that  she  was  em¬ 
barking  on  another  will — and 
considering  making  him  a  major 
beneficiary.  She  was  thinking  of 
leaving  him  the  Times-Herald, 
or  her  stock  in  the  Tribune 
Company,  or  both!  Flynn  had 
plenty  to  do  already  in  running 
the  News,  and  was  amply  com¬ 
pensated  for  it.  Cissy  made  it 
clear  she  was  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  keep  the  Times- 
Herald  out  of  the  hands  of 
Colonel  McCormick  or  some  out¬ 
sider.  Flynn  had  no  desire  to 
become  involved  in  a  family 
fight.  He  thanked  Cissy  for  the 
compliment,  but  pointed  out  that 
he  could  not  see  the  logic  of  his 
becoming  her  heir. 

Trohan  Refuses 

“Several  times  Flynn  pointed 
out  that  the  logical  chief  heir 
was  Cissy’s  daughter.  Cissy 
would  not  hear  of  it.  Well,  then, 
pursued  Flynn,  why  not  leave 
the  estate  to  another  member  of 
the  family,  her  talented  niece, 
Alicia?  Cissy  replied  that  she 
didn’t  like  Alicia’s  husband,  but 
that  she  might  leave  the  Times- 
Herald  to  Alicia  anyway. 


“Strangely  enough,  Flynn  was 
not  the  only  person  to  whom  she 
had  offered  the  Times-Herald — 
and  been  refused.  The  other  was 
Walter  Trohan,  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  chief  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  At  first,  back  in  1945,  Cissy 
had  wanted  Trohan  to  become 
her  managing  editor,  at  $35,000 
a  year,  but  he  had  steadfastly 
declined  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  not  temperamentally 
attuned.” 

Another  note  of  gossip  about 
the  will; 

“Cissy  had  taken  Flynn’s  ad¬ 
vice  to  retain  her  own  lawyer 
and  retained  George  Bruce 
Brooks,  a  Wall  Street  lawyer, 
to  work  on  the  will.  He  was  a 
brother  of  Joe  Brooks,  Alicia’s 
former  husband,  whom  Cissy 
liked.  Indeed,  she  is  said  to  have 
once  told  Alicia  that  if  she 
would  divorce  Guggenheim 
(Harry)  and  remarry  Brooks 
she  would  leave  her  everything.” 

On  the  day  she  was  found 
dead,  apparently  from  an  over¬ 
dose  of  sleeping  pills,  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson  had  an  appointment  with 
lawyers  to  draw  up  a  new  will 
and  what  its  terms  were  to  be 
no  one  knows.  In  any  event,  her 
old  will  leaving  the  paper  to 
seven  of  its  executives  was  pro¬ 
bated  and  each  wound  up  with 
$680,000  as  a  result.  The  paper 
later  was  merged  into  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post. 

Personal  Journalist 

Mr.  Healy  ranks  his  colorful 
subject  as  the  ultimate  in  per¬ 
sonal  journalism  and  as  one  of 
the  last  of  this  vanishing  breed. 
He  summarizes  her  fleet  and 
flighty  career: 

“With  all  her  basic  insecurity 
and  often  poignant  human  rela¬ 
tionships,  Cissy  on  the  whole  had 
had  a  rousing  time.  She  was  an 
American  duchess,  a  product  of 
her  times,  personifying  in 
her  many  lives  a  whole  succes¬ 
sion  of  romanticized  heroines — 
little  sister  of  the  rich,  innocent 
heiress  abroad,  western  sports¬ 
woman,  Washington  hostess, 
feuding  editor  and  swashbuck¬ 
ling  boss.  Taking  it  all  together, 
she  was  unique.” 

The  author’s  acknowledge¬ 
ments  show  he  was  aided  in  his 
extensive  research  by  such 
newspaper  notables  as  Mrs. 
Joseph  M.  Patterson,  Frank 
Waldrop,  F.  M.  (Jack)  Flynn, 


Adela  Rogers  St.  Johns,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Krock,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
Drew  Pearson,  Mrs.  Eugene 
Meyer,  Bob  Considine,  Walter 
Trohan,  Ruth  Montgomery, 
Joseph  Miller  and  many  more. 

Fortunately  or  unfortunately 
for  their  sales  (maybe  each  will 
boost  interest  and  sales  for  the 
other)  there  have  been  three 
biographies  of  personalities  in 
the  famous  M^ill  clan  that 
founded  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  New  York  News  in  only 
a  few  months. 

The  first  to  appear  was  “Mc¬ 
Cormick  of  Chicago”  (Prentice- 
Hall.  $7.95),  by  Frank  Wald¬ 
rop  (E&P,  Feb.  26)  and  then 
came  “Cissy  Patterson”  (Ran¬ 
dom  House.  $4.95),  by  Alice 
Albright  Hoge,  a  grandniece  of 
Mrs.  Patterson  (E&P,  March 
12),  which  currently  is  selling 
so  well  that  it’s  a  candidate  for 
the  national  best  seller  list  of 
Publishers'  Weekly.  One  wonders 
if  multiple  biographies  of  Joseph 
M.  Patterson  and  his  daughter, 
Alicia  Patterson,  are  in  the 
works  for  early  publication. 

How  to  Write 
Science  News 

WRITING  SCIENCE  NEWS  FOR  THE 

MASS  MEDIA.  By  David  Warren 

Burkett.  Gulf  Publishing  Co.,  Hous¬ 
ton,  Tex.  179  pages. 

Here’s  a  practical  guidebook 
for  those  interested  in  effectively 
gathering  and  writing  science 
news,  an  important  new  field  of 
newspaper  reporting.  Both  pro¬ 
fessional  journalists  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  benefit  from  study  of 
this  text. 

Some  basic  questions  an¬ 
swered  are:  What  is  good  sci¬ 
ence  news?  When  does  scientific 
experimenting  become  news¬ 
worthy?  At  what  point  does 
scientific  development  become 
involved  in  political  action?  How 
do  science  writers  gather  their 
material?  What  are  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  scientists?  How  do 
they  stand  with  fellow  journal¬ 
ists  in  terms  of  pay,  experience, 
job  approach?  How  do  they  im¬ 
prove  performance? 

Highly  qualified  to  answer 
these  provocative  questions  is 
the  author,  David  Warren 
Burkett,  science  editor,  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Texas. 
He  entered  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  as  a  fellow  of  the  Sloan- 
Rockefeller  Advanced  Science 
Writing  Program  and  later 
(1961-62)  served  on  the  faculty 
as  an  associate  in  journalism 
and  acting  director  of  the 
science  program.  He  is  reporter 
to  the  National  Science  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  McGraw-Hill 
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News  Bureau  in  Washington. 
The  author  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Association  of  Science 
Writers,  the  Aviation/Space 
Writers  Association,  Wingfoot 
Lighter-than-Air  Society,  and 
the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
is  a  contributing  editor  for 
Missiles  and  Rockets,  and  has 
written  for  Science  Digest, 
editor  &  Publisher  and  other 
magazines. 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiNiiniiiiiiiiaiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

Frank  Getlein,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  art  critic,  is  author 
of  “Jack  Levine”  (Harry  N. 
Abrams,  Inc.,  6  W.  57th  St.,  New 
York  19.  169  illustrations.  208 
pagres.  $25),  a  book  about  the 
artist  and  his  paintings. 

“Presidential  Leadership  of 
Public  Opinion,”  by  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Cornwell  Jr.  of  Brown  Uni¬ 
versity,  Providence,  won  the  an¬ 
nual  Frank  Luther  Mott-Kappa 
Tau  Alpha  Research  Award  in 
Journalism  for  1965  ($200),  it 
was  announced  by  Dr.  William 
H.  Taft,  chief  of  national  KTA 
headquarters  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism. 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  published  a  book, 
“Your  Men  At  War”  (Paper¬ 
back.  120  pages.  $1),  story  of 
the  Viet  Nam  fighting  by  Tom 
Tiede,  NEA’s  award-winning 
correspondent. 

David  Alexander,  formerly  a 
columnist  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  and  now  a 
columnist  for  the  Thoroughbred 
Record,  is  the  author  of  a  his¬ 
tory  of  horse  racing,  “A  Sound 
of  Horses”  ( Bobbs-Merrill.  May 
23.  317  pages.  $6.50). 

George  F.  Gilder,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  editorial  writer, 
is  the  author  of  a  book  about 
the  Republican  Party,  “The 
Party  That  Lost  Its  Head” 
(Knopf.  May  16). 

Robert  Manry,  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  copy  editor 
who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  a 
13% -foot  boat,  has  finished  a 
book  about  his  experiences.  It  is 
“Tinkerbelle:  The  Story  of  the 
Atlantic  Crossing”  (Harper  & 
Row.  June  22.  $5.95). 

Robert  Baral,  a  vTiter  for 
Variety,  who  began  work  on  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette,  is  the  author  of  “Turn 
West  on  23rd,  A  Toast  to  New 
York’s  Old  Chelsea”  (Fleet.  128 
pages.  Illustrated.  $5.95). 
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The  weather  won’t  always  be  full  of  such  unpleasant  surprises. 


Her  day  began  fair  and  clear.  Soon  she'll 
be  soaking  wet. 

Recent  ITT  developments  can  one  day 
help  change  this.  For  one  way  to  get 
ahead  of  the  weather  is  to  stay  on  top  of 
it  with  a  satellite  like  NASA's  Nimbus. 

On  board  the  Nimbus  weather  satellite 
was  an  ITT-developed  infrared  camera 
system  that  photographed  cloud  forma¬ 
tions  worldwide  at  night. 

This  space  "first"  gave  meteorologists 


a  dramatic  new  means  for  analysis  of 
Earth's  atmosphere.  For  this  achievement 
the  American  Meteorological  Society 
subsequently  cited  ITT  Industrial  Labo¬ 
ratories  with  the  Award  for  Outstanding 
Services  to  Meteorology. 

The  next  Nimbus  will  carry  an  advanced 
nighttime  camera  as  well  as  a  newer  ITT 
daytime  camera  for  24-hour,  round-the- 
world  weather  data  from  space. 

Another  ITT  daytime  camera  is  sched¬ 


uled  for  NASA's  Applications  Technology 
Satellite  (ATS).  It  will  report  weather  pat¬ 
terns  over  a  large  area  of  Earth  from  a 
position  22,300  miles  in  space,  synchro¬ 
nized  with  Earth's  rotation. 

Weather  eyes  in  space  promise  a  new 
dimension  of  knowledge  that  will  touch 
the  lives  of  people  everywhere. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  British  ‘Photographers  of  the  Year’ 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  six  photos  with  this  colunm  represent  the  top  winners 
in  the  “British  Press  Pictures  of  the  Year  Competition  1965,” 
the  U.K.'s  equivalent  to  our  own  National  Press  Photographers 
Association  “Pictures  of  the  Year”  competition. 

With  a  couple  of  exceptions,  the  British  categories  are  similar 
to  NPPA’s  and  give  us  a  chance  to  examine  what  the  English 
consider  their  top  news  photography. 

Just  as  with  NPPA,  they  also  select  the  “British  Press  Pho¬ 
tographer  of  a  Year,”  bas^  on  a  portfolio.  The  1965  winner 
is  Ron  Burton,  London  Sun,  who  won  the  John  Davis  Trophy 
for  one  year,  a  silver  replica  of  the  trophy  and  100  Guineas 
($294). 

This  is  the  third  time  in  the  contest’s  18-year  history  that  Bur¬ 
ton  was  named  “British  Press  Photographer  of  the  Year”;  he 
also  won  in  1958  and  1962.  In  this  year’s  competition,  he  also 
took  a  second  in  Features. 

Burton’s  “Derby  Day  Parade,”  reproduced  with  this  column, 
shows  Princess  Alexandra,  the  Hon.  Angfus  Ogilvy  and  Princess 
Marina  at  the  Derby.  The  other  nine  pictures  in  his  portfolio 
ranged  over  Robert  Manry  arriving  in  England  on  the  Tinker- 
belle;  water  skiing;  a  Salvation  Army  worker;  a  jet  fighter 
pilot;  side  car  racing;  British  politics;  and  royalty. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


ARREST 

(First  Award,  News) 

Chrit  Smith,  Sun 


^5 


THE  HOODED  PRINCESS 
(First  Award,  Royal) 


Reginald  Burkett,  Sunday  Express 


THALIDOMIDE  CHILDREN 


(Rrst  Award,  Black  &  White  Sequence) 

Brian  Seed,  Freelance 


IT’S  AWAY 
(Rrst  Award,  Sports) 


Jeff  Heath,  Birmingham  Post 
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Kodak  specialized  films  for  fun  (and  profit) 


Ortho  and  Kodak  Panchromatic  Sheet  Films.  And  if  some¬ 
one  wants  occasional  records  microfilmed,  you  can  use 
35mm  Kodak  High  Contrast  Copy  Film  without  special 
equipment. 

And — the  fastest  film  gets  the  picture  in  anything  short  of 
total  darkness.  Rate  Kodak  Royal-X  Pan  Film  at  ASA  1250 
or  up  over  3000,  depending  on  subject  and  development. 
And  when  you  get  a  request  for  an  extra-dramatic  scenic  or 
architectural  shot,  remember  Kodak  Infrared  Film. 

Your  Kodak  dealer  can  get  these  spe¬ 
cialized  films  for  you.  And  he  or 
your  Kodak  rep  would  be  delighted 
to  suggest  which  ones  are  best  for  —  .■ 

which  jobs,  and  to  help  you  use  * 
them,  if  you  need  help. 

Call  to  talk  it  over  today. 


If  you  find  yourself  in  a  rut,  variety-wise  and/or  income- 
wise,  investigate  these  specialized  Kodak  films.  Wouldn't 
the  making  of  a  giant  display  transparency,  or  shooting  an 
“arty”  shot  in  near  darkness,  or  even  transforming  a  faded 
old  photo  into  an  excellent  copy  put  a  little  fun  in  your  life? 
And  wouldn't  these  be  a  new  source  of  profit?  Read  on. 

POSITIVE  FILMS — A  big  black-and-white  transparency 
with  a  talent  for  display  and/or  trade-show  use  brings  a 
good  price.  All  you  need  to  make  it  is  Kodak  Translite  Film, 
which  has  emulsion  coated  on  both  sides  for  really  impres¬ 
sive  results.  Or  for  a  luminously  beautiful  portrait,  Kodak 
Opalure  Print  Film.  Need  a  projectable  transparency  from 
a  b&w  negative?  Use  Kodak  Fine  Grain  Positive  Film. 

COPY  FILMS — There's  an  able  one  for  any  kind  of  copy  job. 
Kodak  Gravure  Copy  Film  lets  you  build  highlight  contrast 
where  there  is  very  little  in  the  subject.  Kodak  Commercial 
Film  is  inexpensive,  but  great  for  general  continuous-tone 
copying.  For  line  originals  and  written  or  printed  matter, 
there  are  two  high-contrast  films:  Kodak  Contrast  Process 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 

Rochester,  N.Y. 


the  play  at  school;  a  child  standing  alone  on  artificial  legs  in  a 
school  gym  while  his  classmates  exercise  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  him. 

One  British  category,  which  isn’t  in  our  own  NPPA  competi¬ 
tion,  was  “Commercial  and  Industrial.”  The  first  place  winner 


British  Photographers 

{Continued  from  page  44) 


Two  of  his  portfolio  photos  were  of  the  Royal  family,  a  favorite  railw'ay  coal  wagon.  They  had  set  an  output  record  of  151  tons 
subject  of  British  photographers,  judging  by  the  contest  entries,  each  per  shift — enough  to  fill  10  railway  coal  wagons,  which  trail 
One  Burton  picture  showed  Elizabeth  and  Philip  at  the  Berlin  off  behind  them  in  the  picture. 

Wall;  another  was  of  Philip  watching  a  cobra  and  snake  charmer  Three  other  first  place  winners  in  the  British  competition,  all 
in  the  Marrakesh  Market  Place,  Morocco.  (Churchill’s  Funeral  shown  here  with  this  column,  are: 

and  Prime  Minister  Wilson  moving  to  No.  10  Downing  Street  Features — “Photofinish  in  the  Sheepstakes”  by  John  Drysdale, 
were  the  other  two  pictures  in  his  portfolio.)  Camera  Press,  of  two  children  who  trained  their  lambs  as  ponies. 

Philip  also  popped  up  in  the  portfolio  of  Charles  Dawson,  News  Category—' Arrest”  by  Chris  Smith,  London  Sun,  of  a 
United  Press  International,  runner-up  for  “British  Press  Pho-  photographer  and  detective  disarming  a  woman  who  shot  a  police- 
tographer  of  the  Year”  (he  received  50  Guineas  an  a  bronze  man. 

medal).  This  was  a  humorous  shot  of  the  Duke  giving  Prince  Sports — “It’s  Away”  by  Jeff  Heath,  Birmingham  Post,  of  a 

Charles  some  advice  during  a  polo  match.  rugby  football  match. 

Another  of  Dawson’s  shots  showed  Queen  Elizabeth,  Robert  The  competition,  which  has  been  held  annually  since  1947,  is 
Kennedy,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  Caroline  Kennedy  at  open  to  press  photographers  in  Great  Britain,  the  Commonweath 
the  unveiling  of  the  British  memorial  to  the  late  President  at  and  the  Republics  of  South  Africa  and  Ireland.  Previously  spon- 
Runnymede.  sored  by  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  it  was  taken  over  this 

The  British  competition  had  a  separate  single  category  called  year  by  the  Rank  Organization,  British  film  producers  and  movie 
“Royal.”  The  first  place  winner,  shown  with  this  column,  is  of  house  owners. 

Princess  Anne  during  team  riding  competition  at  Benenden.  First  award  winners  in  each  category  received  50  Guineas 
It  was  taken  by  Reginald  Burkett,  Sunday  Express.  Runner-up  ($147)  and  a  silver  medal;  runners-up  receive  25  Guineas  and  a 
was  UPI’s  John  Eggitt,  with  a  shot  of  the  Queen  inspecting  the  bronze  medal. 

Allied  Guard  of  Honour  at  Gatow  Airport  during  a  state  visit  A  total  of  2,348  photographs  and  transparancies  (including  the 
to  Germany.  500  in  the  50  portfolios)  were  entered  in  the  British  contest;  this 

Larry  Burrows,  Life  magazine,  took  a  first  in  “Color  Sequence”  compares  to  7,464  individual  entries  plus  111  portfolios  in  the 
for  “Family  Album  of  the  Clanish  Monkey.”  He  also  took  second  NPPA  contest.  The  British  entries  were  submitted  by  391  pho- 
places  in  both  the  “Black  &  White  Sequence”  category  and  the  tographers;  626  photographers  entered  the  NPPA  competition 
“News”  category  for  his  pictures  of  a  shouting  crew  chief  and  (see  E&P,  April  30,  Pgs.  84-85). 

dying  helicopter  pilot  aloft  over  Viet  Nam.  (This  same  set  of  Just  as  the  NPPA  “Pictures  of  the  Year”  tour  this  country, 
pictures  won  him  a  second  place  in  the  NPPA  “Magazine  News”  their  British  counterparts  tour  England.  Some  150  contest  entries 
category  and  helped  him  come  in  third  in  the  NPPA  portfolio  ure  now  being  shown  in  Rank  Organization  theatres  in  the 
category  for  “Magazine  Photographer  of  the  Year.”)  British  Isles. 

Patrick  Thurston,  a  freelancer,  took  the  color  category  with  a  And  as  with  the  NPPA  exhibit,  the  British  one  strives  “to 
super-wide  shot  of  the  Churchill  funeral;  it  appeared  in  the  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  further  raising  the  high  stand- 
London  Weekend  Telegraph.  aids  of  this  important  branch  of  photography.” 

For  me,  the  most  devastating  set  of  pictures  in  the  British 

competition  were  those  which  won  first  place  in  the  “Black  &  , 


DERBY  DAY  PARADE 
(First  Award,  Portfolio) 

Ron  Burton,  Sun 
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PHOTOFINISH  IN  THE  SHEEPSTAKES 
(First  Award,  Feature) 


John  Drysdalo,  Camera  Press 


-j-k  •  Nixon  noted  the  contrast  be- 

rnvacy  vs.  tween  the  behavior  of  the  real 

J  and  the  fictional  convicts  and 

mj  T1 -f  j-t.  M questioned  Life  magazine’s  inti- 

il0WS  rfCIOrC  mation  that  the  play  reflected 

actual  happenings.  He  said  that 
¥¥*^1_  when  a  publisher  “falsifies  for 

VJvUi  1/  purposes  of  trade”  in  order  to 

make  a  story  more  interesting 
Washington  “liability  occurs.” 

The  Supreme  Court  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  key  case  involving  the 
right  of  personal  privacy  and 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Time  Inc.  appealed  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  State  of  New  York  that 
Life  magazine  had  invaded  the 
privacy 


B.A.C  INDUSTRIAl  COOIER 
SAVES  Seaff/e  fiines 
THOUSANDS  OF  DMURS  ANNUAllY 


Village  in  Korea 
Built  by  Readers 
Of  This  Week 

privacy  of  James  J.  Hill. 

In  1952  Hill  and  his  family  A  village  of  75  homes  is  under 
were  held  hostage  in  their  Phil-  construction  on  the  demarkation 
adelphia  suburban  home  by  three  line  dividing  communist  North 
escaped  convicts,  who  subse-  Korea  from  free  South  Korea, 
quently  fled  in  the  family  car,  The  project  is  being  financed 
leaving  the  Hills  unharmed.  The  from  funds  donated  by  readers 
incident  gained  widespread  press  of  This  Week  magazine  as  a  re- 
coverage.  suit  of  a  recent  (April  10)  inter- 

In  1955,  after  the  Hills  had  view  with  Dr.  Howard  A  Rusk, 
moved,  Life  published  an  article  chairman  of  the  American 
headed  “True  Crime  Inspires  Korean  Foundation. 

Tense  Play — The  Ordeal  of  A  Within  two  weeks  of  the  pub- 
F^ily  Trapped  by  Convicts  Mcation,  150  checks  for  $150  each 
Gives  Broadway  a  New  were  sent  to  Dr.  Rusk,  and  hun- 
Thriller.”  dreds  of  other  contributions 

The  play  was  “The  Desperate  ranging  from  $1  to  $100  were 
Hours,”  by  Joseph  Hayes.  It  received. 

depicts  a  family  named  “Hil-  Each  $150  donation  makes  it 

hard”  overtaken  by  three  possible  for  South  Koreans  to 

escapees  in  the  same  manner,  build  a  two-room  house, 
but  involves  a  killing,  a  shoot-  q  Wright,  president  of 

mg,  roughing  up  the  family  and  ..^e  are  grati- 

advanMs  toward  the  t^na^  the  Foundation  has 

daughter,  none  of  which  the  Hill  Chulwon  as  the  site  of 

faimly  experieimed.  the  model  village.  Our  readers 

I^nng  the  Philadelphia  run  opportunity  to  demon- 

the  play.  Life  brought  the  to  the  North  Koreans,  in 

cast  to  the  former  Hill  home  and  terms  of  earth-blocks  and 

took  SIX  pictures  depicting  the  the  support  Americans 

ordi«l  of  the  “Hdliards,”  whde  the  hard- 

work™*  at  Chalwon.- 


Mechanical  Contractor:  McKinstry  Co.,  Seattle,  Washington 


Reduces  Water  Bill  30%,  Cuts  Heat  Cost,  Too 


The  B.A.C.  Industrial  Cooler  on  top  of  the  Seattle  Times  Building  re¬ 
duced  water  and  sewage  costs  about  30%.  Also,  the  cost  of  heating 
city  water  during  winter  months  for  plate  casting  machines  has  been 
sharply  reduced.  These  savings  will  pay  for  the  B.A.C.  unit  very  quickly. 

Whether  your  cooling  operations  involve  water  or  other  liquids,  a 
B.A.C.  Industrial  Cooler  will  reduce  your  costs.  Available  are  33  unit 
sizes  in  centrifugal  or  propeller  fan  models. 

For  information  and  literature,  write  to; 

BALTIMORE  AIRCOIL  COMPANY,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  7322-Cl,  Baltimore,  Maryland  21227 


P.S.:  There'S  a  B.A.C.  Cooling  Tower  in  the  top  of  the  Space  Needle  in  background 


YOU’RE  ALL  WET. 
GET  YOUR  OWN 
SUBSCRIPTION 
.  FOR  $6.50  J 


n  DON’T  HAVE  T0> 
SUBSCRIBE  TO  E&P 
I  CAN  BORROW  J 

V  your  copy.  / 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  AvhmM.  N«w  Yerh,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher; 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 


Name 


Address 


City . . . State . Zip . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

$0.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries,  $10  a  year. 
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March 

Linage 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Baacon  Journal-a . 2,6SO,i53  2,327,773 

SBeacon  Journat-S  _  I,I72,77B  7SB,77I 

Grand  Total . 3,B23,43I  3,2B«,584 

ALBANY  N  Y 

'Knickarbockar-Nawsa  llsM^SS  1,143,381 

Timet  Union-m  .  1,328,186  1,090,707 

§Timet  Un!on-S  .  864,578  775,178 

Grand  Total  .  3,761,017  3,027,288 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1,885,776  1,723,735 

IJournal-S  .  585,246  547,431 

Tribune-e  .  1,740,216  1,765,330 

Grand  Total  .  4,411,438  4,438,476 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,616,561  2,083,238 

Journal-a  .  3,374,862  2,761,786 

Journal  B 

Constitution  s  .  1,152,468  1,051,773 

Timat-a  .  577,288 

Times-S  .  238,708 

Grand  Total  .  7,163,871  6,734,773 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartiting  included: 
Journal-a  1766 — 3,374,862  includes  81,003 
lines;  1765 — 2,761, 7M  includes  117,412  lines. 
TIMK  last  publication  August  31,  1765. 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Press-m  .  715,134  837  556 

•Prats-S  .  212,756  170,277 

Grand  Total  .  1,127,870  1,017,855 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

$News-Amarican-S  .  675,117  581,560 

Naws-Amarican-a  .  1,613,774  1,416,313 

Sun-m  .  1,743,710  1,417,374 

Sun-a  .  2,506,703  2,353,433 

tSun-S  .  1,616,847  1,471,667 

Grand  Total  .  8,176,373  7,260,347 

BAPIGOR,  ME. 


News-m  . 

876,338 

867,857 

BINGHAMTON 

.  N.  Y. 

Press-a  . 

1,614,712 

1.525.434 

SPress-S  . 

467,315 

382,544  Tribuna-m 

Sun.Bulletin-m  . 

536,276 

452,425  Tribune-S 

Adveirtising  Linage  Trends 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Recorda— S2  Cities  Report) 

Classifications 

1966 

1%5 

Gain 
Loss  % 

•E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including 

Dep’t.  Store) 

March  . 

154345,000 

140,431,000 

110.3 

114.9 

February  .... 

121,672,000 

116,002,000 

104.9 

112.8 

Year  to  date  . 

403,362,000 

377,832,000 

106.8 

113.8 

Department  Stores 

March  . 

53,702,000 

49372,000 

107.7 

112.6 

February  .... 

39,763,000 

38,974,000 

102.0 

110.2 

Year  to  date  . 

136,436,000 

130,663,000 

104.4 

111.5 

General 

March  . 

25,995,000 

24,844,000 

104.6 

98.2 

February  .... 

22,078,000 

19,750,000 

111.8 

103.9 

Year  to  date  . 

66,913,000 

63,940,000 

104.6 

100.9 

Automotive 

March  . 

16,237,000 

14,331,000 

113.3 

126.0 

February  .... 

13,071,000 

11,963,000 

109.3 

117.6 

Year  to  date  . 

42,086,000 

36,869,000 

114.2 

121.9 

Financial 

March  . 

5,853,000 

5,388,000 

108.6 

116.9 

February  .... 

4,691,000 

4,327,000 

108.4 

110.8 

Year  to  date  . 

18,378,000 

16,984,000 

108.2 

112.9 

Total  Display 

March  . 

202,930,000 

184,994,000 

109.7 

113.3 

February  .... 

161,512,000 

152,042,000 

106.2 

111.8 

Year  to  date  . 

530,739,000 

495,625,000 

107.1 

112.6 

Classified 

March  . 

79,355,000 

71,344,000 

111.2 

123.5 

February  .... 

69,534,000 

62,471,000 

111.3 

123.8 

Year  to  date  . 

222,605,000 

199,053,000 

111.8 

124.8 

Total  Advertising 

March  . 

282,285,000 

256,338,000 

110.1 

116.0 

February  . ... . 

231,046,000 

214,513,000 

107.7 

115.2 

Year  to  date  . 

753,344,000 

694,678.000 

108.4 

115.9 

'The  E&P  Index  is  an  avcrasc  of  the  five  past 

yean. 

Grand  Total  .  2,618,303  2,360,403 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Post-Harald-m  .  1,146,783  1,066,486 

News-a  .  2,234,224  2,024,035 

tNaws-S  .  848,278  783,426 

Grand  Total  .  4,227,305  3,873,747 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Naws-a  1766—2,234,224  includes  78,065  lines; 
1765—2,024,035  includes  57,317  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Record  Amarican-d _  115,834  667,547 

Advartisar-S  .  73,760  308,365 

Globa-e  .  274,738  1,610,222 

Globa-m  .  326,200  1,483,233 

§Globa-S  .  447,745  1,381,034 

Harald-m  .  302,545  1,222,382 

fHarald-S  .  272,781  734,561 

Travalar-a  .  226,452  1,406,683 

Grand  Total  .  2,102,455  7,014,027 

NOTE;  All  newspapers  did  not  publish 
March  7  to  March  31,  1766,  due  to  strika. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expresvm  ....  1,367,786  1,072,380 

§Couriar  E>prass-S  ....  1,100,770  707,066 

tEvaning  News-e  .  3,033,562  2,570,787 

Grand  Total  . 5,504,318  4,570,433 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Courier  Express-S  1766—1,100,770;  1765 — 
707,066  includes  17.200  lines.  Evening 

News-e  176^3,033,562  includes  17,584  lines. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Coui.er  Post-e  .  2,061,240  1,888,174 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,470,016  1,317,577 

Obtarvar-m  .  2,167,608  1,880,776 

tObserver-S  .  633,475  588,227 

Grand  Total  .  4,271,077  3,786,802 
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CHICAGO,  lU. 

Tribune-m  .  4.153,243  3,607,841 

Tribune-S  .  2,007,306  1,573,551 

tOaily  Naws-e  .  2,327,677  2.175.405 

Amarican-e  .  1,102,878  701,037 

American-S  .  548,488  460,784 


1766  1765 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  3,008.306  2,783,858 

Dispatch-S  .  1,407,456  1,323,759 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,204,722  1,113,506 

Star-w  .  38,772  41,472 


NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included- 
Tribune-e  ItM —  1,125,577;  1765—1,001,442 
includes  63,357  lines.  Ragister-S  1766 — 637- 
875  includes  13,213  lines;  1765 — 502,288  in¬ 
cludes  7,300  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Prass-m  .  2,126,736  1,745,771 

§Free  Press.S  .  631,584  551722 

News-e  .  3,666,777  3,173,578 

tNews-S  .  1,606,873  1.324.876 

Grand  Total  .  8,032,372  6.816,347 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Free  Press-m  1766—2,126,736  includes  125,- 
263  lines;  1765—1745,771  Includes  115,480 
lines.  Free  Prass-S  1766—631,584  indues 

86,545  lines;  1765—551,722  includes  111.627 
lines.  News-a  1766—3,666,777  includes  211,- 
041  lines;  1765—3,173,578  includes  257,053 
lines.  Naws-S  176^1,606,873  includes  185,- 
520  lines;  1765—1,324,876  includes  124,737 
lines. 

No  publication  Free  Press  March  II, 
1965  due  to  strike. 

ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

Star  Gazette  t 

Advartisar-d  .  1,064,033  713,372 

*Telagram-S  .  300,765  263,6M 

Grand  Total  .  1,364,778  1,177,080 

EL  FASO.  TEX. 

Timas-m  .  1,576,744  1,445,745 

3Timas-S  .  411,764  366,507 

Herald-Post-e  .  1,523,246  1,500.074 

Grand  Total  .  3,512,154  3,312,326 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,572,471  1,236,675 

§Timas-News-S  .  561,332  471,034 

Grand  Total  2,153,803  1,727,727 

NOTE:  NewSj  m  8  Timas,  a  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  Linage  of  one  edi¬ 
tion,  Times,  e  is  shown. 

EVERETT,  WASH. 

Herald-e  .  1,228,187  1,180,857 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

Herald  Naws-a  .  1,272,474  1,003.251 

FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  2,778,211  2,601,111 

tNews-S  .  1,043,387  720,228 

News-sat .  531,271  516,740 

Grand  Total  .  4,572,867  4,038,077 

NOTE;  News-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazetta-m  ....  1,472,440  1,387,776 

§Journal  GazeHe-S  ....  604,124  547,068 

News  Santinel-e  .  2,124,576  l,87l,7U 


SSun-Times-S  .  1,131,115  756,883 

Grand  Total  . 13,527,075  11,552,534 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Tribune-m  1966—4,153,243  includes  547,087 
lines;  1765 — 3,607,841  includes  404,856  lines. 
S  1766-2,007,306  includes  372,717  lines; 
1765— l.5n.55l  includes  287,728  lines.  Sun- 
Timas-S  1766-1,131,115  includes  190,817 
lines;  1765—756,883  includes  122.327  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,388,313  2,072,071 

tEnquirer-S  .  1,342,237  1,234,984 

Post  k  Times  Star  e  ...  2,523,207  2,245,003 

Grand  Total  .  6,253,761  5,552,078 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Daaler-m  .  3,154,676  2,690,745 

tPlain  Dealar-S  .  1,616,436  1,420,408 

Press-e  .  3,507,051  3,137,547 

Grand  Total  .  8,280,163  7,250,702 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Plain  Dealer-S  1766—1,616.436  includes  4,208 
lines.  Press-e  1766—3,507,051  includes  434,- 
817  lines;  1765—3,137,547  includes  380,563 
lines. 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 
The  linage  tabulations  shown  hero  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records.  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  k  Publisher 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records.  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records,  March  1766  Linages! 
'Includes  27.259  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
flncludas  32,105  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  30,330  lines  PARADE 
#lncludas  77,772  lines  WEEKEND. 


2,256,326  1,877,033  Grand  Total  .  5,661,476  5,262,575  Grand  Total  .  4.221,160  3,826,647 


DALLAS.  TEX. 

Naws-m  .  2,812,641  2,476,886 

tNews-S  .  715,042  750,571 

Times  Herald-a  .  3,284,333  2,822,258 

§Times  Harald-S  .  761,605  756,180 

Grand  Total  .  7,773,641  6,825  875 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Timas  Harald-e  1766 — 3,284,353  lines  in¬ 
cludes  282,574  lines;  1765—2,822,258  lines 
includes  110,530  lines.  Times  Herald-S  1966 
— 961,605  lines  includes  38,600  lines;  176^ 
756, IM  lines  includes  14,448  lines.  Naws-a 
1766 — 2,812,641  lines  includes  14,112  lines. 
News-S  1766 — 715.042  lines  includes  40,820 
lines. 

DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,384,607  2,152,636 

News-e  .  2,462,417  2,276,405 

§News-S  .  673,818  605,576 

Grand  Total  .  5,540,842  5,054,617 

DENVER.  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  Naws-m  ....  2.464,633  2,116,481 
§Rocky  Mt.  Naws-S  ....  483,152  386,364 

Post-e  .  3,224,610  2,553,427 

Post-S  .  1,047,144  864.276 

Grand  Total  .  7,217.537  5,920,568 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Post-a  1766—3,224,610  lines  includes  317,164 
lines:  1965—2.553,427  lines  includes  264,737 
lines, 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m  .  671,873  555,807 

Tribune-e  .  1,125,577  1,001,442 

tRegistar-S  .  637,875  502,288 


FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m  .  1,274,027  1,123,277 


Star-Telagram-e  _ 

iStar-Telegram-S  . . 

Press-a  . 

Prass-S  . 


2,180,616  2,016,272 
824.627  732,542 

530,485  513,075 

148,705  152.433 


Grand  Total  .  4,758,464  4,537,577 

NOTE;  Press-a  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bea  e  .  1,767,084  1,683,33! 

IBea-S  .  713,742  621.733 

Grand  Total  .  2,480,826  2,305,064 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,814,043  I,524,n3 

Post-Tribune-S  .  587,782  476,185 

Grand  Total  .  2,402,025  2,003,581 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  . .  772,314  M,34! 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Timas-a.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  is  given. 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e  .  2,615,431  2,211,766 

tPress-S  .  646,576  551,578 

Grand  Total  .  3,262,027  2,763,564 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-a  .  2,347,384  2,fle8,8« 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  included: 
Record-a  1766—2,347,384  lines  includes  135.- 
627  lines;  1765—2,088,870  lines  includes  154,- 
575  lines. 

{Continued  on  page  50) 


Grand  Total  .  2,455,365  2,057,537  (t/Ontinuea  on  page  OV) 
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N.Y.  Times 
Staffers  Take 
Rapport  Test 

The  management  of  the  New 
York  Tmien  has  embarked  on 
an  extensive  analysis  to  deter¬ 
mine  how,  in  this  large  and 
varied  organization,  it  can  es¬ 
tablish  greater  rapport  with  the 
men  and  women  who  work  for 
it.  About  150  people  on  the  staff 
are  directly  involved;  they  are, 
in  effect,  proxies  for  all  6,500. 

Through  a  series  of  interviews 
by  trained  psychologists  the 
Times  hopes  to  learn  how  it  can 
keep  in  better  touch  with  the 
needs  and  concerns  and  feelings 
of  the  staff.  Interviews  are  in¬ 
formal,  face-to-face,  give-and- 
take  discussions  in  which  em¬ 
ployes  give  their  versions  of 
their  jobs  and  talk  about  what, 
in  their  opinion,  could  and 
should  be  done  to  make  the 
Times  a  better  place  to  work. 

Random  Sample 

The  Times  engaged  Daniel 
Yankelovich  Inc.,  an  independent 
research  organization,  to  con¬ 
duct  the  interviews.  Trained 
interviewers,  it  was  felt,  would 
be  better  able  to  get  at  what 
people  really  think,  and  an  out¬ 
sider’s  evaluation  of  the  find¬ 
ings  would  be  more  objective  of 
both  management  and  staff. 

The  150  people  who  have 
agreed  to  be  interviewed  ai:e 

what  statisticians  call  a  “scien-  Frnm  Sports  Events 
tifically  selected  random  sam-  ” 


its  report  to  the  Times.  It  will 
be  completely  anonymous;  will 
include  no  names. 

From  the  report  the  Times 
hopes  to  learn  what  is  really  on 
the  minds  of  the  staff.  As  vice- 
president  Ivan  Veit  puts  it: 

“The  history  of  the  past  few 
years  should  certainly  convince 
us  that  better  communication  be¬ 
tween  management  and  staff  is 
vitally  important.  Good  com¬ 
munications  help  create  a  climate 
in  which  differences  can  be  re¬ 
solved  without  resort  to  drastic 
tests  of  strength.  We  feel  sure 
that  the  confidential  interviews 
will  help  us  establish  more  ef¬ 
fective  two-way  communication 
than  we  have  ever  had  before.” 

• 

Indiana  Wins 
Hearst  First 

San  Francisco 

First  place  in  the  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Foundation  in¬ 
tercollegiate  journalism  awards 
competition  went  to  Indiana 
University. 

A  10-member  Hoosier  group 
won  over  11  University  of  Ne¬ 
braska  pointmakers  to  capture 
the  Foundation’s  gold  medallion 
award.  Third  place  went  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Others  finishing  in  the  top  ten 
were,  in  order,  Ohio  State, 
Kansas  State  U.,  Florida,  Penn 
State,  San  Jose  State,  Oregon 
U.  and  Texas. 


$178,951  for  Charity 


pie.”  The  Times  turned  over  a 
list  of  full-time  employes,  each 
with  an  identifying  number,  to 
the  Yankelovich  organization. 

They  made  selections  by  a  de¬ 
vice  wnereby  a  table  is  chosen 
from  the  statistician’s  book  of 
random  numbers.  Which  table  is 
determined  by  a  simple  throw  of 
the  dice.  If  the  dice  come  up  11, 
for  example,  table  11  in  the  book 
of  random  numbers  is  matched 
against  the  numbers  on  the 
master  list  of  potential  inter¬ 
viewees.  In  the  Times  survey, 
whenever  someone  selected  in 
the  draw  chose  not  to  partici¬ 
pate,  the  person  with  the  nearest 
number  was  substituted. 

Some  Run  2  Hours 

Interviews  average  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half,  though  a  few 
have  ran  over  two  hours.  Some 
are  tape-recorded,  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  interviewee  simply 
to  save  the  interviewer  exten¬ 
sive  note-taking. 

By  mid-May  the  interviews 
will  be  complete.  After  that, 

Yankelovich  will  study  and  an¬ 
alyze  the  findings  and  submit 
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Los  Angeles 

Sports  car,  football,  track  and 
field  fans  contributed  $178,951 
to  Los  Angeles  Times  chanties 
in  1965,  with  prospects  for  1966 
even  greater  because  the  Times 
is  sponsoring  the  USSR-USA 
track  meet  in  the  Coliseum  and 
increased  television  revenue 
from  the  Pro  Bowl  game  in 
January. 

Special  Events  Director  Glenn 
Davis  said  the  Grand  Prix  for 
Sports  Cars  at  Riverside  netted 
$81,632  for  charity,  while  the 
Times’  share  of  the  Pro  Bowl 
football  game,  jointly  sponsored 
with  the  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  was  $60,000. 

The  annual  Los  Angeles 
Rams-Dallas  Cowboys  football 
game  last  August  brought  only 
$21,714,  a  loss  of  more  than 
$45,000  from  1964  because  the 
game  had  to  be  postponed  be¬ 
cause  of  the  Watts  race  riots. 
The  Times  Indoor  Games  con¬ 
tributed  $15,605. 

The  Times  also  sponsored  a 
basketball  derby,  football  con¬ 
test  for  boys,  and  two  football 
high  school  awards  banquets. 


Who  is  the  agency 
for  Diet  Drink,  Inc.? 

Who  are  the  notional 
sporting  goods  advertisers? 

Who  is  the  ad  manager  of 
Northern  Tool  Co.? 

What  media  do  they  use? 

Who  makes  Zoom  Toothpaste? 

Have  you  ever  asked  questions  like  these?  The 
Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers  provides  the 
answers.  It  lists  17,000  companies  doing  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  advertising,  their  advertising 
agencies,  mt^a  used,  ad  budgets,  etc.  and  80,000 
executives  hy  name  and  title.  19,000  trade  names 
to  identify  blind  ads.  The  Standard  Directory 
of  Advertisers  (Classified  Edition)  shows  com¬ 
panies  in  51  business  classifications.  1966  issue 
published  in  May.  Order  now. 

Your  choice  of  arrangements; 

□  Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers  (Classified 
Edition)  plus  9  monthly  revision  supplements, 
each  containing  all  changes  since  publication  of 
directory  —  plus  Geographical  Index. 


Annual  subscription  . $  70.00 

□  Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers  (Classified 
Edition). 

Single  copy  . |  40.00 


□  Standard  Directory  of  Advertisers  (Classified 
Edition)  plus  3  issues  of  the  Standard  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Advertising  Agencies  (listing  4,000 
agencies,  their  key  personnel  and  accounts) 
plus  supplements  and  weekly  bulletins. 

Annual  subscription  . $100.00 


The  Standard  Advertising  Red  Books 

SKOKIE,  ILL:  5201  OLD  ORCHARD  RD.  (966-8500) 

NEW  YORK:  147  W.  42nd  ST.  (564-1710) 

CHICAGO:  333  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  (726-5744) 

LOS  ANGELES:  2975  WILSHIRE  BLVD.  (382-8245) 

O  Please  send  free  brochure  describing  the 
various  directories  and  subscription  possi¬ 
bilities. 

Q  Please  have  your  District  Manager  call. 


Company 
Street  _ 

City  _ 

Signed  _ 
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HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courantm  .  I.i05.533  l,2lt.2S0 

K^urant-S  .  83S.7M  678,124 

tTimas-.  .  2,505,041  2,I2»,5I4 

Grand  Total  .  4,946,342  4,025,888 

HONOLULU.  HAWAII 

Advartisar-m  .  1,736,944  1,510,049 

Star-Bullatin.a  .  2,132,015  1,932,387 

tStar-Bullatin  t 

Advartitar-S  .  549,023  500,658 

Grand  Total  .  4,417,982  3,943,094 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicla-a  .  3,476,506  3,307,775 

Ctironicla-S  .  1,187,752  1,064,264 

Post-m  .  2,744,540  2,457,727 

Po$t-S  .  873,853  765,129 

Grand  Total  .  8,282,651  7,594,895 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartiting  includad: 
Chronicla-a  1966 — 3,476,506  linas  includas 
324,643  linas;  1965—3,307,775  linas  includas 
265,537  linas.  Chronicla-S  1966-1,187,752 
linas  includas  92,879  linas;  1965—1,064,264 
linas  includas  32,779  linas.  Post-m  1966— 
2.744,540  linas  includas  in,464  linas;  1965 
— 2,457,727  linas  includas  96,070  linas.  Post-S 
1966 — 873,853  linas  includas  45,680  linas; 
1965—765,129  linas  includas  9,361  linas. 

INDIANAFOLIS,  IND. 

Naws-a  .  2,336,286  1,682,884 

Star-m  .  2,302,403  1,862,900 

tStar-S  .  1.284,031  1,093,016 

rimas-a .  750,968 

Hmas-S  .  210,389 

Grand  Total  .  5,922,720  5,600,157 

NOTE;  Timas  last  publication  Octobar 
II,  1965. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ladoar-m  .  1,405.408  1,208,493 

{Clarion  Ladgar  B 

Naws-S  .  315,929  367,809 

Daily  Naws-a  .  1,390,081  1,255,743 

Grand  Total  .  3,111,418  2,832,045 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Timas-Union-m  .  2,474,233  2,339,748 

Timas-Union-S  .  777,143  691,858 

Journal-a  .  1,152,011  1,099,063 

Grand  Total  .  4.403.387  4,130,669 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

Jarsay  Joumal-a  .  1,451,549  1,321,200 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Jarsay  Journal-a  1966 — 1,451,549  linas  in¬ 

cludas  89.603  linos;  1965—1,321.200  linas  in¬ 
cludas  M,527  linas. 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,130,575  1,761,493 

Star-a  .  1,834,539  1,574,999 

tStar-S  .  1,038,005  851,277 

Grand  Total  .  5,003,119  4.187.769 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  786,559  706,631 

Nows  Santinal-a .  1.299,605  1,162,672 

SNaws-Santinal-S  .  457,143  350,567 

Grand  Total  .  2,543,307  2.219,870 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagla-Tribuna-d  .  1,338,031  1,054,737 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatta-m  ..  1,337,983  1,219,131 

{Arkansas  Gazatta-S  .. .  452.321  410,823 

Grand  Total  .  1,790,304  1,629,954 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indapandont-m  .  2,520,585  2,391,675 

{Indapondant  Prass- 

Talagram-S  .  767,475  748.190 

Prass-Talagram-a  .  2,557,383  2,485,550 

Grand  Total  .  5,845,443  5,625,415 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Indapandant-m  1966  —  2,520,585  linas  in¬ 
cludas  428,651  linas;  1965—2.391,675  linas 
includas  334,190  linas.  Prass-Talagram-o 
1866 — 2,557,383  linas  includas  428,651  linas; 
1845—2,485,550  linos  includas  334,190  linas. 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Nowaday  Suffolt-a  . ‘2,830,852  2,385,969 

Nowaday  Nass  -a .  2.952,164  2,627,662 

Grand  Total  .  5,783,016  5,013,631 
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LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Timas  m  .  5,738,793  4,908,139 

Times-S  .  3.481,765  3,178,083 

Harald  Eiaminar-a  _  2,295,098  2,166,497 

Harald  Ezaminar-S  _  657,110  741,218 

Grand  Total  . 12,172,766  10,993,937 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Timas-m  1966 — 5,738,793  linas  includas  903,- 
167  linas;  1965—4,908,139  linas  includas 
626,978  linas.  Timas-S  1966 — 3,481,765  linas 
includas  1,132,737  linas;  1965—3,178.083  linas 
includas  I,I32,9U  linas. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-a  .  1.077,114  888,940 

•Sun-S  .  323.455  255,156 

Grand  Total  .  1,400,569  1,144,096 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Itam-a  .  1,159,288  796,393 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

Union  Loadar-d  .  900,016  885,163 

•Naws-S  .  232,647  193.678 

Grand  Total  .  1,132,663  1,078,841 

NOTE;  Tha  Sunday  Naws  is  sold  in 
optional  combination  with  tha  following 
Monday  Union  Laadar. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commarcial  Appaal-m.  2,157,954  1,979,474 
Commarcial  Appaal-S  .  854,628  762,921 

Prass-Scimitar-a  .  1,608,056  1,474,684 

Grand  Total  .  4.620,638  4.217.079 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Prass-Scimitar-a  1966—1,608,056  includas 
83,239  linas;  1965—1,474.684  includas  75,671 
linas. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  4,631,240  4,327,129 

{Harald-S  .  1,828,570  1,536,678 

Naws-a  .  1,354,649  1,203,005 

tNaws-S  .  403,240  339,945 

Grand  Total  .  8,217,699  7.406.757 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Harald-m  1966—4  631.240  includas  208,233 
linas;  1965—4,327,129  includas  200,274  linas. 
Harald-S  1966—1.828,570  includas  100,163 
linas;  1965—1,536,678  includas  96,183  linas. 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinal-m  .  1.287,588  937,531 

Journal-a  .  3,608,072  3.147,170 

fJournal-S  .  1,714,470  1,598,493 

Grand  Total  .  6,610,130  5,683,194 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  .  1.821.353  1,510.278 

Star-a  .  2,850,002  2,437,684 

fTribuna-S  .  1,396,396  1,255,863 

Grand  Total  .  6.067.751  5,203,825 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Star-a  1966  —  2,850,002  includas  490,094 
linas;  1965 — 2,437,684  includas  335,940  linas. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1.151,064  988,580 

§Baa-S  .  262,675  226,774 

Grand  Total  . 1,413,739  1,215,354 

NOTE:  Baa-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

~Star-a  .  3,266,196  3,118,806 

Gazatta-m  .  1,880,648  1,781,642 

La  Prassa-a  .  3,253,244  3.079,419 

La  Patria-S  .  123,979  134,807 

Grand  Total  .  8.524,067  8,114,674 

NOTE;  Star-a  Includas  Waakand  Maga- 
zina  linaga. 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Prass-a  .  1,007,795  879,878 

Star-m  .  948,605  837,064 

•Star-S  .  284,663  239,944 

Grand  Total  .  2,241.063  1,956,886 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,941,569  1,667,280 

Tannassaan-m  .  1,935,424  1,621,436 

Tannassaan-S  .  713,395  562,389 

Grand  Total  .  4,590.388  3,851,105 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

Standard-Timas-a  .  1.098,537  967.162 

{Standard-Timas  S  .  332.128  337,467 

Grand  Total  .  1,430,665  1,304,629 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Standard  Timas-a  1966— I.ON.sV  linas  in¬ 
cludas  26,267  linas;  1965—967,162  linas  in¬ 

cludas  21,194  linas. 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN.  OKLAHI 

Journal  Couriar-m  _  1,101,647  889,280  Oklahoman-m  . 

Ragistar-a  .  1,929,452  1,735,045  Oklahoman-S  .. 

Ragistar-S  .  934,628  751,964  Timas-a  . 

Ragistar  8  Joumal- 

Couriar-sat .  115,903  96,755  Grand  Total 

Grand  Total  .  4,081,630  3,473,044  oklSilman’^m^  I 

NOTE:  Journal  Couriar-m  8  Ragistar-a  aav  iinu-  I9z^ 
publishad  5  days  a  waak  only.  Unas.  TimasT T 

156  linas;  1965 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  linas. 

Timas-Picayuna-m  .  3,439,336  2,908,446 

fTimas-Picayuna-S  .  1,099,109  1,026,532  Ok 

Statas  8  Itam-a  .  1,838,012  1,562,520  World-Harald 

Grand  Total  . 4.376.457  5,497.498  World- H°ar*ald-S 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,406,913  1  290  71$ 

Oklahoman-S  .  592,223  514590 

Timas-a  .  1,411,608  l.324|237 

Grand  Total  .  3,410,744  3,129,562 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad- 
Oklahoman-m  1966 — 1,406,913  includas  168- 
483  linas;  1965—1,290.735  includas  123  3S 
linas.  Timas-a  1966—1,411,608  includas  141- 
156  linas;  1965—1,324,237  includas  135  7H 
linas. 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Timas  m  .  3,280,729  3,049,889 

Timas-S  .  3,634,739  3,272,774 

Harald  Tribuna-m  .  1,066,598  1,055,907 

tHarald  Tribuna-S .  738.117  770,736 

Naws-m  .  2,108,823  2,089,194 

Naws-S  .  1,828,491  1,650,025 

Journal-Amarican-a  ...  1,026,166  1,079,947 
Journal-Amarican-S  . . .  328.846  356,434 

Post-a  .  1,025,176  1,061,312 

Post-S  .  128,304  116,054 

World  Talagram  8 

Sun-a  .  1,200,843  1,254,524 

Grand  Total  . 16,366,832  15.756.796 

NOTE:  Post-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Harald  Tribuna-S  1966—738.117  linas  in¬ 
cludas  54,964  linas;  1965 — 770,736  linas  in¬ 
cludas  44,180  linas.  Naws-m  1966—2,106,823 
linas  includas  I,0M,3I9  linas;  l965--2,089,- 
194  linas  includas  1,132,655  linas.  Naws  S 
1966 — 1,828,491  linas  includas  1,157,694  linas; 

1965— 1,650,025  linas  includas  1,077,896  linas. 
Journal-Amarican-a  1966—1,026,166  linas  in¬ 
cludas  118,345  linas;  1965—1.079,947  linas 
includas  138.061  linas.  Journal-Amarican-S 

1966 —  328,846  linas  includas  72,321  linas; 
1965 — 356,434  linas  includas  71.000  linas. 
World  Tal.  8  Sun-a  1966—1,200,843  linas 
includas  142,450  linas;  1965—1,254,524  linas 
includas  129,537  linas. 

NOTE:  Split  run  Naws-m  187,565  linas; 
Naws-S  76,592  linas. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.  Y. 


Long  Island  Prass-a  ... 
{Long  Island  Prass-S  .. 

1,576,307 

601,783 

1,463,707 

490,753 

Grand  Total  . 

2,178,090 

1,954,460 

NEW  YORK  (EL  DIARIO-LA  PRENSA). 
N.  Y. 

El  Diario-La  Pransa-m  . 
El  Diario-La  Pransa-S  .. 

317,295 

67,793 

318,294 

74,929 

Grand  Total  . 

385,088 

393,223 

NEWBURGH 

.  N.  Y. 

Naws-a  . 

933,291 

827.M 

NOTE;  Naws-a  1965—827.366  linas  in¬ 
cludas  22,903  linas;  part-run  advartising. 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  VA. 

Prassm  .  1,763,280  1.459,062 

{Prass-S  .  493,224  404,260 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,609,867  1,301,995 

Grand  Total  .  3,866,371  3,165,317 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

GazaHa-a  .  1,134,912  988,027 

•Gazatta-S  .  267,986  242,909 

Grand  Total  .  1,402,898  1,230,936 

NORFOLK,  VA. 

Ladgar-Star-a .  2,308,090  2,074,082 

Virginian-Pilot-m  .  2.783.040  2,462,589 

tVirginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  958,736  837.947 

Grand  Total  .  6,049,866  5,374,618 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Ladgar-Star-a  1966—2,306,090  includas  569,- 
254  linas;  1965-2,074,082  includas  483,519 
linas.  Virginian-Pifot-m  1966 — 2,783,040  in¬ 
cludas  476,200  linas;  1965—2,462,589  includas 
447,737  linas.  Virginian-Pilot  8  Star-S  1966 
— 9S8.7U  includas  177,041  linas;  1965-837,- 
947  includas  128,403  linas. 

NORWALK.  CONN. 

Hour-a  .  1,344,427  . 


OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribuna-a  .  2,562,391  2,370,498 

{Tribuna-S  .  907,473  865,008 

Grand  Total  .  3,469,864  3,235,506 

EDITOR  8C 


OMAHA,  NEBR. 

World-Harald 

(saa  nota)  .  1,615,794  1,477,236 

World- Harald-S  .  930,448  762,837 

Grand  Total  .  2,546,242  2.240  073 

NOTE:  World-Harald  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  m  8  a,  linaga  of  only  ona  adition.  a 
is  shown.  ' 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star  a  .  3,058,340  2,597,985 

Santinal-m  .  3,058,340  2,597,985 

Santinal-S  .  1,145,577  1,043,879 

Grand  Total  .  7,262,257  6,239,849 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Star-a  1966—3,058,340  includas  886,280  linas- 
1965—2,597,985  includas  672,044  linas.  Santi¬ 
nal-m  1966—3,058,340  Includas  886,280  linas* 
1965—2,597,984  includas  672,044  linas.  Santi¬ 
nal-S  1966—1,145,577  includas  388.470  linas- 
1965—1,043,879  includas  341,391  linas. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 

Timas-a  .  2,041,346  1.773,720 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-a  .  1,196,297  1. 184.253 

{Indapandant-Star 

Naws-S  .  382,445  355.330 

Indapandant-m  .  1,173,019  1,101,054 

Grand  Total  .  2,751,761  2,640,637 

PATERSON.  N.  J. 

Call-m  .  588,303  431,114 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timas  a  .  1,011,203  910,889 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (Saa  Nota)  1,710,434  1,427,746 

{Journal  Star-S  .  512.850  484,517 

Grand  Total  .  2,223  284  1,912,263 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  8  Journal  Star-a 
sold  in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona 
adtion— Journal  Star-a — is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,993,523  2,542,239 

tBullatin-S  .  1,005,251  765,319 

Inquirar-m  .  2,232,839  1,896,824 

Inquirar-S  .  2,002,044  1,578,159 

Naws-a  .  1,188,460  995,746 

Grand  Total  .  9,422,117  7,778,287 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Bullatin-a  1968-2,993,523  includas  477.414 
linas-  1965—2.542,239  includas  299,331  linas. 
Bullatin-S  1966—1,005,251  includas  281,691 
linas;  1966—765,319  includas  101,202  linas. 
inquirar-m  1966—2,232,839  includas  230,540 
linas;  1966—1,896,824  includas  139,141  linas. 
Inquirar-S  1966—2,002,044  includas  396,509 
linas;  1965—1,578,159  includas  143,763  linas. 

PHOENIX,  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  3,059,026  2,873,330 

(Rapublic-S .  904,713  W3.M4 

Gazatta-a  .  3,109,289  2,973,357 

Grand  Total  .  7,073,028  6.770,071 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gaz.  8  Sun-Tal.  m  1,483.912  I.W*.®* 

Prass-a  .  ? 

fPrass-S  .  1.231,268  I.OOI.W 

Grand  Total  .  5,540,326  4,800,068 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Couriar-Naws-a  .  1,510,077  1,392,600 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oragonian-m  . 

t{Oragonian-S  .  mill 

(dragon  Journal-o  .  861,569  902,653 

Grand  Total  .  4.469,722  1.975,181 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising 
Oragon  Journal-a  1966— 86I.5W  Hi*** 
cludas  50,759  linas;  1965—702.653  ll»«»  '*• 

cludas  40.089  linas. 
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IfM  l9iS 


I9M  I9i5 


|ull«tin-t 

Journ«l-m 

fJournal-S 


PROVIOENCE.  R.  I. 

.  2.142.085  1.805.4*2 

.  1.935.019  1.471.322 

.  1.094.938  911.385 


Grand  Total  .  5.172.042  4.388.1*9 


READING.  PA. 


Grand  Total  .  1.8*5.838  1.537.812 

NOTE:  Eagla-a  8  Timas-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linagt  of  on*  odition  Eaglo-a 
is  shown. 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 


Exprass-m  . 

tExprass-Naws-S  . 

Exprass-Naws'Sat . 

Naws-a  . 

Light-a  . 

ht-S  . 

t-sat . 


iLig 

Ugh 


1.822.80*  1.429.091 
713.45*  4*5.355 

2*5.091  281.431 

1.8*7.028  1.730.800 
2.088.330  1.925.592 
840.58*  842.740 

181.359  141,1*9 


Grand  Total  .  7,778.45*  7.234.378 

NOTE:  ^prass  m,  Naws  a  8  Light  a 
publishad  5  days  a  waak  only. 


SAN  BERNARDINO,  CALIF. 


Sun-m  . 

kSun-Talagram-S  . 


1.805.325  1.8*4.285 
514,494  524.305 


RIVERSIDE,  CALIF. 


frass-Entarprisa 

(Saa  Nota)  . 

JPrass-Entarprisa-S  - 


I, *54,025  1,400.027 
454.070  4*7,909 


Grand  Total  .  2,112.095  2.0*7.93* 

NOTE:  Entarprisa-m  8  Prass-a  sold  in 
combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition,  Entar¬ 
prisa-m  is  shown.  .  .  .  j 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Prass-Entarprisa  19*4  —  l,*5*Jl)25  includas 
21,018  linas;  Prass-Entarprisa  19*5 — 1,400,027 
includas  24,950  linas. 


Grand  Total  .  2,320.019  2,388.590 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Sun-m  19*4—1,805,325  linas  includas  *8.954 
linas;  19*^1 ,8M,28S  linas  includas  *7,951 
linas. 

Sun  m,  8  Talagram  a,  ara  sold  in  op¬ 
tional  combination.  Linaga  of  ona  adition, 
Sun  m  is  shown. 


Unionm 

3Union-S 

Tribuna-a 


SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

.  2.172,90*  1,813,204 

.  935,703  885,191 

.  2.8*1.441  2,501.385 


ROANOKE, 

VA. 

1,243,057 

1,149,437 

332,324 

329,244 

World-Naws-a  . 

1,288,914 

1,175,593 

Grand  Total  . 

2,8*4,295 

2,454,274 

ROCHESTER. 

N.  Y. 

Damocrat  t 

Chronicla-m  . 

1,903,4*7 

1,737,407 

(Damocrat  B 

Chronicla-S  . 

1,019,442 

889,991 

*Timas-Union-a  . 

2,528.408 

2,318,132 

Grand  Total  . 

5,451,517 

4,945,730 

ROCKFORD 

.  lU. 

Star  (Saa  Nota)  . 

1,329,420 

1,225,41* 

Star-S  . 

5*4.555 

494,424 

Grand  Total  . 

1,895,975 

1,719,840 

NOTE:  Star  m  8  Ragistar-Rapublic  a  sold 
in  combination.  Linaga  of  only  ona  adi- 
tion — Star  m— is  shown.  Star  m  publishad 
fiva  waak  days  only,  axcluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 


8aa-a  .  2,771,92*  2,401.758 

f8aa-S  .  829,297  .  804,1*3 

Union-m  .  988,023  921,273 

•Union-S  .  199,815  221.088 


Grand  Total  .  5.970.070  5,199,780 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m  .  2,593,503  2,259,405 

Chronicla-S  .  873,808 

baminar-m  .  2,512,080 

Examinar-S  .  1,078,371 

Naws-Call-Bullatin-a  .  1,252,801 

Examinar-a  .  2,*93,*32  . 

Examinar  8  Chronicla-S  1,1*4,922  . 


Grand  Total  .  4.454,057  7,974,4*5 

NOTE;  San  Francisco  Chronicia  S  8  Ex¬ 
aminar  5  discontinuad  aftar  Saptambar  12, 
19*5.  Examinar  8  Chronicia  S  first  issua 
Saptambar  19,  19*5.  Examinar-m  8  Naws 
Call  Bullatin-a  wara  combinad  affactiva 
Saptambar  13,  19*5. 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

Marcury-m  .  3,524,**7  3,331,4*2 

Naws-a  .  3,541.92*  3,351,742 

ItMarcury-Naws  5  .  919,415  833,4*0 


Grand  Total  .  7.984.208  7.5I4.444 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Marcury-m  19*4 — 3,524,4*7  linas  includas 
287,833  linas;  19*5—3,331,4*2  linas  Includas 
224,918  linas.  Naws-a  19*4— 3,541,92*  linas 
includas  287.833  lines;  19*5—3,351,742  linas 
includas  224,918  linas. 


Grand  Total .  4,789,0*0  4,548,282 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globa-Oamocrat-m  ....  1,9*7,525  1,451,209 

tGloba-Damocrat-wa  ..  720,001  *18,004 

Post-Dispatch-a  .  2,908,490  2,409,712 

iPost-Dispatch-S  .  1,5*7,109  1,328,0*8 


Grand  Total  .  7,1*3,125  *.004.993 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Globa-Damocrat  m  19*4—1,9*7,525  includas 
523,981  linas;  19*5—1.451,209  includas  493,- 
*74  linas.  Post-Dispatch  a  19*4—2,908,450 
includas  2*4,139  linas;  19*5—2,409,712  in¬ 
cludas  212,049  linas.  Post-Dispatch  S  19*^ 
1,5*7,109;  19*5-1,328.0*8  includas  9,983 

linas. 

NOTE;  Globa-Damocrat-m  publishad  5 
waak  days  only. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pionaar  Prass-m  .  1,139,900  1,023,5*1 

iPionaar  Prass-S  .  892,0*9  822,413 

Dispatch-a  .  2,047.312  1,972.440 


Grand  Total  .  4.079.281  3,818,814 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Dispatch-a— 19*4-2,047,312  includas  245.7*3 
linas;  19*5—1,972.440  includas  241,921  linas. 


SAN  RAFAEL,  CALIF. 


1  ndapandant-Journal-a 

.  1,744,073 

1,759,712 

SCHENECTADY,  N.  Y. 

Gazatta-m  . 

Union  Star-a  . 

.  1,441,9*0 
.  859,481 

1,201,298 

858,3*2 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,301,441 

2.059.440 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-Intalligancar-m  .. 
|Post-lntalligancar-S 

Timas-a  . 

Timas-S  . 

.  1. *44,459 
.  481,011 

.  2,578,427 
.  944,173 

1,533,718 

451,459 

2,304,310 

789,021 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  5,452,070 

5,080,708 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-a  . 

Timas-m  . 

Timas-S  . 

..  1,095,009 
..  1,428,5*1 
, .  497,404 

1,021,052 

1,2*5,253 

433,511 

Grand  Total  . 

..  3,021,174 

2,719,81* 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribun*-«  . 

Tribuna-S  . . 

..  1,731,599 
..  702,095 

1,477,339 

584,830 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,433,494 

2.0*2.149 

ST.  PETERSBURG,  FLA. 

Indapandant-a  .  1,302,395  1,254,709 

limw-m  .  2,451,208  2,277,218 

STimasS  .  787,303  734,422 


Grand  Total  .  4,740,90*  4,2*4,349 

NOTE:  Part  run  advartising  Includad; 
Timas-m  19*4— 2,451,208  includas  241,829 
hnas;  19*5-2,277,218  includas  134.181  linas. 
Timas-S  19*4—787,303  includas  50,193  linas; 
*T*5— 734,422  includas  23,8*4  linas. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 

Tribuna  m .  2,158,8*9  1,954,311 

tTribuna-S  .  *44,031  598,911 

Dasarat  Naws 

Talagram-a  .  2,192,5*9  2,021,5*7 


SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  ..  885,430  757,902 

tSpokasman-Raviaw-S  ..  522,828  441,258 

Chronicla-a  .  1,042,9*0  928,121 


Grand  Total  .  2,451,218  2,127,281 

STOCKTON.  CALIF. 

Racord  a  .  2,079,77*  1. 845.48* 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Harald-JournaLa  .  1,999,471  1.778.27* 

StHarald-Amarican-S  ..  729,917  544,134 

Post-Standard-m  .  1,098,710  889,419 

Post-Standard-S  .  254,787 


Grand  Total  .  3,828,298  3,4*8,81* 

NOTE:  Post-Standard  S  combinad  with 
Harald-Amarican  May  30,  I9tf. 


Grand  Total  .  4,997,4*9  4,574,789 
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L 


19*4 

19*5 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  . 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

.  1,745,454 
.  *14,119 

1,551,18* 

452,94* 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,3*1,573 

2.004,132 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

^ribuna-S  . 

. 

.  2,322,1*7 
.  810,84* 

.  1,485,415 

2,253,270 

724,971 

1.388.2*8 

Grand  Total  . 

.  4,418,428 

4.3*4.509 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad; 
Tribuna-m  19**— 2,322,1*7  includas  94,20* 
linas;  19*5—2,253,270  includas  105,730  linas. 

TOLEDO. 

OHIO 

Timas-m  . 

Blada-a  . 

Blada-S  . 

.  755,7*i 

.  2.212.924 
.  890,3*8 

*31,491 

2,047.338 

890,515 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,859,053 

3,5*9,344 

NOTE:  Timas-m  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

TORONTO, 

CANADA 

Globa  B  Mail-m  . 

#Talagram-a  . 

Star-a  . 

.  2,114,432 
.  2,870,101 
.  3,054,835 

1,848,843 

2,445,525 

2,727,531 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,041,3*8 

7,021,899 

NOTE;  Talagram-a 
Magazina  linaga. 

includas  Waakand 

TRENTON 

.  N.  J. 

Evaning  Timas-a  . 

•Timas  Advartisar-S  ... 

.  1.284,0*9 
.  *98,331 

992,9*4 

1,120,410 

558,431 

8*3,978 

2,543,019 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,975,3** 

NOTE:  Timas-a  publishad  5  days  a  waak 
only. 

TROY. 

N.  Y. 

Racord  (Saa  Nota)  ...  1,2*1,759 
in  combination.  Linaga  of  ona 
Racord-m  is  shown. 

1,053,077 

adition 

TULSA, 

OK  LA. 

Tribuna-a  . 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

.  2,0*0,**  1 
..  2,043,307 
*45,182 

1,897,100 

1.744,9*8 

581,4*2 

4,225,530 

Grand  Total  . 

,.  4,749,150 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  .. 

..  904,493 

917,915 

UTICA, 

N.  Y. 

Obsarvar  Dispatch-a  . 
•Obsarvar  Dispatch-S  . 
Prau-m  . 

.  1.027,442 
. .  400,483 

..  1.301,892 

935.57* 

273,010 

1,128,081 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,729,817 

2.33*.**7 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Naws-a  . 

Post-m  . 

|Po$t-S  . 

Star-a  . 

tStar-S  . 

..  1,480,94* 
..  4,590,928 
..  1.419.059 
..  2,9*7,928 
..  1,003,780 

1,352,999 

4,038,583 

1,394,187 

2,878,231 

1,007,594 

Grand  Total  . 

..II, **2.4*1 

10,471,594 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Amarican-a  . 

Rapublican-S  . 

..  1,449,6*1 
..  548,11* 

1.353.410 

459,4*4 

Grand  Total  . . 

..  1,997,977 

1,813,074 

NOTE:  Amarican-a  and  Rapublican-m, 
sold  only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  Amar¬ 
ican-a  only  is  shown. 

WESTCHESTU-ROCKLAND  GROUP, 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaronack  Timas-a  ..  1,153,410 
Mount  Varnon  Argus-a  1,2*1,013 
Naw  Rochalla  Standard- 

Star-a  .  1.259.8*0 

Ossining  Citizan- 

Ragistar-a  .  I,I3*.*02 

Paakskill  Star-a  .  939,007 

Port  Chastar  Itam-a  ...  1,300,0*4 

Tarrytown  Naws-a  .  1,0^,383 

Yonkars  Harald 

Statasman-a  .  1,470,371 

Whita  Plains  Raportat 

Dispatch-a  .  1,518,2*4 

Rockland  Journal 

Naws-a  .  1,248,322 

1,002,2*4 

1,087,55* 

1,145,254 

1,017,980 

800,480 

1,180,570 

983,518 

1,327,052 

1.3*0.417 

1,025,783 

Grand  Total  . 

..I2.384.29* 

10,931,074 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

Baacon-a  . 

tEagla  B  Baacon-S  .. 

..  1. *87,577 
,..  1,301,551 
..  470,890 

1,530,035 

1.108,42* 

443,229 

Grand  Total  . 

,..  3,4*0,018 

3,081,890 

19*4  19*5 

WINSTON-SALEM,  N.  C. 

Journal-m  .  1,544,983  1,285,951 

Santinal-a  .  1,410,807  1,2*7,412 

Journal  t  Santinal-S  ..  4*2,719  388,278 


Grand  Total  .  3,418,509  2,941,841 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Talagram  S  .  *14.94*  538,4*0 

Talagram-m  .  991,121  913,578 

Gazatta-a  .  1,279,803  1,258,2*3 


Grand  Total  .  2,887,870  2,710,301 

NOTE;  Part  run  advartising  includad: 
Talagram-m  19*4 — ^^1,121  linas  includas  *5,- 
801  linas;  19*5—913,578  linas  includas  11,498 
linas.  Gaiatta-a  19*4—1,279,803  linas  in¬ 
cludas  71,458  linas;  19*5—1,258,2*3  linas 
includas  11,498  linas. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-a  .  1,740,402  . 

SVindicator-S  .  955,578  . 


Grand  Total  .  2.494.I80  . 

NOTE;  Vindicator-a-S  on  strika:  March 
1-31,  19*5  inclusiva. 


A.L.S.  REPORTS,  INC. 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Talagraph-m  .  543,195  418,238 

Talagraph-S  .  171,517  141,85* 


Grand  Total  .  714,712  5*0,094 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  27,100  linas 
(19*4);  21,932  linas  (19*5). 

NOTE:  Talagraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunsat  Naws-a. 


COLUMBIA, 

,  S.  C. 

Stata-m  . 

Stata-S  . 

Racord-m  . 

1,429,2*5 

475,950 

1,128,794 

1,141,508 

427,453 

917,319 

Grand  Total  .  3,034,009  2.484.480 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  31,150  linas 
(19*4);  21,932  linas  (19*5). 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

Harald-a  . 

784,939 

824,710 

Naws-Tribuna-m  . 

Naws-Tribuna-S  . 

*43,2*2 
,  474,177 

*52,257 

398,798 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1.904.378 

1,875,7*5 

MONROE,  LA. 

World-m  . 

World-S  . 

Naws-Star-a  . 

852,910 
.  281,280 
.  848,877 

734,8*7 

245,997 

741,879 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,983.0*7 

1,722,743 

PASSAIC, 

N.  J. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,305,155 

1,148,503 

PATERSON 

,  N.  J. 

Naws-a  . 

.  1,454.898 

1.403,418 

QUINCY, 

MASS. 

Patriot  Ladgar-a  . 

.  1,507,483 

971,238 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribuna-m  . 

Scrantonian-S  . 

Timas-a  . 

.  472,844 

.  487,1*7 

.  1,115,004 

412,592 

392,879 

1,085,8*9 

Grand  Total  .  2,117,015  1,891,340 

Includas  PARADE  24,477  linas  (19*4); 
19,92*  linas  (19*5). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Racord-m  .  *17,505  531,7*0 

Timas- Laadar-a  .  1,247,492  1,079,84* 

Indapandant-S  .  582,009  554,0*9 


Grand  Total  .  2,447,20*  2,1*7,475 

Includas  FAMILIY  WEEKLY  27,100  linas 
(19*4);  21,932  linas  (19*5). 


FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBUSHERS 

ABERDEEN,  S.  D. 

Amarican-Naws-a .  457,058  407,45* 

Amarican-Naws-S  .  I83,*tt  155,494 


Grand  Total  .  *40,710  5*3,150 

ALTOONA,  PA. 

Mirro'-a  .  1,217,034  1,079,519 

APPUTOIMIIINAH-MIIUSHA,  WIS. 

Post-Crascant-a  .  1,184,494  1,109.248 

Post-Crascant-S  .  3I4.424  2*0,708 


Grand  Total  .  1,501,318  1,3*9,95* 

{Continued  on  page  52) 
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IfiS 

BLOOMINGTON,  lU. 
Pantagraph-all  day-S  .  I,3i3,4i0  IJM.BSt 
NOTE;  If65  linat  doas  not  includa 
FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Fraa  Prass-m  .  926,583  819,481 

CANTON,  OHIO 

Repoiitory.a  .  2,057,664  1,837,094 

Rapository-S  .  666,918  561,442 

Grand  Total  .  2,724,582  2,398,536 

CARBONOALE-HRRIN4IURPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southam  lllinoiian-a  ..  570,850  550,144 

Southarn  lllinoisan-$  ..  187,390  165,998 

Grand  Total  .  758,240  716,142 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMBERSBURG,  PA. 

Public  Opinion-a  .  722.463  734,678 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 

Couriar-a  .  992,096  844,788 

Couriar-S  .  464,310  382,466 

Grand  Total  .  1,456,406  1,227,254 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Gazatta-m  .  1,088,220  967,190 

Mail-a  .  1,163,358  1,047,956 

Gaiatta-Mail-S  .  362,236  312,816 

Grand  Total  .  2,613,814  2,327,962 

NOTE:  PARADE  Magaxina  and  multi- 
paga  praprint  insart  linaga  not  includad. 

CHIUICOTHE,  OHIO 
Gazatta-a  .  1,105,251  779,849 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Callar-Ri  .  1,790,936  1,545,866 

Callar^a  .  1,799,882  1.545,068 

Callar-S  .  366,142  340,690 

Grand  Total  .  3,956,960  3,431,624 

COVINGTON,  KY. 

Kantucky  Post  t 

Timas-Star-a  .  784,280  753,032 

DANBURY,  CONN. 

Naws-Timas-a  .  1,123,178  1,095,234 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-m  ....  1,127,266  971,936 

Timas-Damocrat-o  .  1,392,020  l,2K,952 

Titnas-Damocrat'S  .  433,146  363,006 

Grand  Total  .  2,952,432  2,560,894 

DAYTONA  BEACH.  FLA. 

Naws-o  .  1,122,986  1,003,769 

NawtOournal-S  .  245,147  212,762 

Journal-m  .  1,132,040  933,538 

Grand  Total  .  2,500,173  2,150,069 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Harald  It  Raviaw-ma  ..  1,317.302  1,192,576 

Harald  A  Raviaw-S  ....  427,014  360,220 

Grand  Total  .  1,744,316  1,552,796 

DOTHAN,  ALA. 

Eagla-aSazsat .  930,968  765,131 


EAST  ST.  LOUIS.  ILL. 

Joumal-a  .  628,250 

Joumal-S  .  202,720 


Grand  Total  .  830,970  . 

Dosa  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 
NOTE:  Striko— Publication  suspand^  12- 
7-64  rasuntad  4-2-65. 

GAINESVIUE,  FLA. 

Sun-aSaxsat  .  999,180  903,378 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

Harald-aS  .  897,384  979.M7 

tiARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,431,752  1,299,312 

Patriot  Naws-S  .  498,232  366,072 

Grand  Total  .  1,929,984  1,665,384 

NOTE:  Doas  not  includa  PARADE  linaga. 

HAVERHIU,  MASS. 

GazaHa-a  .  788,396  SM.652 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advartiiaf-a  .  1,122,816  1,059,639 

Harald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,093,694  1,011,932 

Harald^dvartisar-S  ...  293,173  273,886 

Grand  Total  .  2,509,683  2,345,457 


1966  1965 

HUNTSVILLE,  ALA. 

Timas-a  .  1,583,778  1,224,482 

Timas-S  .  465,892  423,164 

Grand  Total  .  2.049.670  1,647,646 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 

Timas-a  .  633,458  525,742 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Timas-S  .  79,058  70,182 

Grand  Total  .  712,516  595,924 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribuna- 

Damocrat-AII  Day  ...  1,203,503  1,123,577 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND,  WASH. 

Tri-City  Harald-a  .  853,391  730,128 

Tri-City  Harald-S  .  215,215  189,224 

Grand  Total  .  1,068,606  919,352 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA,  WIS. 

Naws-a  .  1,448,566  1,229,634 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Fraaman-a  .  1,066,408  894,208 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

Naws-Tribuna-a  .  824,662  729,754 

KOKOMO,  IND. 

Tribuna-a  .  1,029,350  888,342 

Tribuna-S  .  204,484  173,726 

Grand  Total  .  1,233,834  1,062,068 

NOTE;  Doas  not  includa  24,383  linas 
(1966);  22,490  linas  (1965)  FAMILY  WEEK¬ 
LY. 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,306,702  1,117,254 

Journal-a  .  1,284,064  1,159,190 

Journal  It  Star-S  .  434.791  393,953 

Grand  Total  .  3,054,707  2,690,586 

Includas  PARADE  ^,150  linas  (1966); 
20,189  linas  (1965). 

LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Union-Sun  R  Journal-a  740,936  682,584 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Couriar-Journal-m  .  1,525,788  1,377,875 

Couriar-Joumal-S  .  1,020,923  853,882 

Titnas-a  .  2,178,977  1,841,516 

Grand  Total  .  4,725,688  4,073,273 

NOTE:  Abova  linaaga  is  actual  linaaga 
convartad  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  publishad  on  6-column  basis  and  classi- 
fiad  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON,  WIS. 

Capital  Timas-a  .  1.643,600  1,392,825 

Stata  Journal-m  .  1,652.924  1,375,857 

Stata  Journal-S  .  478,373  404,138 

Grand  Total  .  3,774,897  3,172,820 

Includas  PARADE  28,350  linas  (1966); 
20,132  linas  (1965). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Racord-m  .  1,014,650  825.860 

Journal-a  .  939,442  749,420 

Grand  Total  .  1,954,092  1,575,280 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

Timas  Harald-Racord-m  877,282  841,834 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 

Argus-a  .  1,336,174  1,168,118 

Dispatch-a  .  1,435,238  1,256,864 

MORGANTOWN,  W.  VA. 

Post-a  .  645,730  492,436 

Dominion-Naws-m  .  645,730  492,436 

Dominion-Post-S  .  150,094  . 

Grand  Total  .  1,441,554  984,872 

NOTE:  Sunday  adition  includas  30,591 
linas  in  FAMIILY  WEEKLY.  First  Sunday 
adition,  Oct.  31,  1965. 

NEWARK,  OHIO 

Advocata-a .  1,383,648  1,173,060 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Timas-a-S  ....  1,393,364  1,269,716 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Harald-a  .  1,008,312  973,292 


NEW  LONDON.  CONN. 

Day-a  .  1,184,995  1,051,729 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Timas-Harald-a  .  1,071,632  973,358 

NORTH  PLATTE,  NEBR. 
Talagraph-Bullatin-a  ...  625,478  605,738 

OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-Examinar-a  ..  1,173,258  1,065,430 
Standard-Examinar-S  306,828  297,576 


1966  Ifis 

SANTA  BARBARA.  CALIF. 


Grand  Total  . 

1.480.086 

1.363,006 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  23,870  linas 

(1966);  22.484  linas  (1965). 

OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Darrick-m  . 

590,524 

534.474 

Naws-Harald-a  . 

488,133 

456,464 

Grand  Total  . 

1,078,657 

990,938 

ONEONTA, 

N.  Y. 

Star-m  . 

626,584 

551,082 

PADUCAH. 

,  KY. 

Sun-Damocrat-a  . 

894,320 

767,312 

Sun-Damocrat-S  . 

243,068 

234,290 

Grand  Total  . 

1,137,388 

1,001,602 

PINE  BLUFF, 

,  ARK. 

Commarcial-a  . 

722,260 

638,876 

Commarcial-S  . 

205,450 

191,870 

Grand  Total  . 

927.710 

830,746 

Doas  not  includa  26,166  linas 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD. 

MASS. 

Barkshira  Eagla-a  . 

1.120.462 

•952.756 

NOTE:  *lncludes  41,272  linas  praprints. 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.  Y. 

Prass-Rapublican-m  . . . 

598,906 

537.852 

PORT  JERVIS.  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazatta-a  . 

263,900 

241,024 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Prass  Harald-m  . 

869,503 

816,476 

Exprass-a  . 

820,414 

791,328 

Talagram-S  . 

341,980 

301,828 

Grand  Total  . 

2,031,897 

1,909,632 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Marcury-m  . 

1.147,930 

952,896 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  . 

1,265,999 

1.137,377 

Journal-S  . 

477,139 

486,797 

Grand  Total  . 

1.743.138 

1.624.174 

Includas  FAMILY  WEEKLY  24.939  linas 

(1966);  22,490  linas  (1965). 

QUINCY. 

ILL. 

Harald-Whig-a  . 

693.306 

596,904 

Harald-Wh!g-S  . 

259,098 

236,642 

Grand  Total  . 

952,406 

833.546 

RAPID  CITY, 

,  S.  D. 

Journal-a  . 

674,184 

650,818 

Journal-S  . 

249,830 

216,328 

Grand  Total  . 

924,014 

867,146 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

1,011,290 

899,808 

Journai-S  . 

370,580 

258.972 

Gazatta-a . 

1,260,224 

1,196,538 

Grand  Total  . 

2.642.094 

2,355.318 

Doas  not  includa  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

RICHMOND 

,  VA. 

Timas-Dispatch-m  . 

1,838.765 

1.656.000 

Naws-Laadar-a  . 

1,961,113 

1,799,281 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . 

940,471 

891,980 

Grand  Total  . 

4,740,349 

4,347,261 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oragon  Statasman-m  .. 

1,109,773 

995,947 

Oragon  Statasman-S  .. 

223,133 

186,290 

Capital  Journal-a  . 

1,260,249 

1,121,226 

Grand  Total  . 

2,593,155 

2,303,463 

NOTE:  Doas  not 

includa 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-a  . 

753,144 

614,194 

Post-S  . 

229,110 

168,140 

Naws-Prass-S  . 

Naws-Prass-a  . 

422,541 

1,444,863 

449,911 

1.420,237 

Grand  Total  . 

1,867,404 

1.870,148 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D 

Argus-Laadar-a  . 

Argus-Laadar-S  . 

873.446 

261,828 

724.822 

267.414 

Grand  Total  . 

1,135,274 

992,236 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Pocono  Racord-m  . 

573,664 

488,670 

SUPERIOR. 

WIS. 

Telagram-a  . 

515,858 

SI2,330 

TERRE  HAUTE.  IND. 

808,808 

922;978 

Tribuna-Star-S  . 

552,608 

Grand  Total  . 

2,284,394 

NOTE:  No  figuras  for  March  1965  dua  to 
strika  starting  Octobar  22,  1964. 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Capital-m  . 

Stata  Joumal-a . 

Capital-Journal-S  . 

1,225,868 

1,021,541 

341,321 

1.138.784 

1.004,071 

263,742 

Grand  Total  . 

2,588.730 

2,406.522 

NOTE;  Capital-Journal-S  includas  28  358 
linas  (1966)  PARADE. 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . 

Star-S  . 

Citizan-a  . 

1,882,899 

449,337 

2.188.105 

1.660,078 

367,794 

1.986,306 

Grand  Total  . 

4,520.341 

4.014,178 

NOTE;  Praprints  and  Parada  linaga  not 
includad  in  abova  figuras  for  1965,  but  ara 
includad  in  1966  figuras. 

VICTORIA. 

TEX. 

Advocata  m  . 

Advocata-S  . 

609,770 

289,534 

601,538 

287,24 

Grand  Total  . 

899,304 

888,804 

Grand  Total  .  982,254  782,334 

EDITOR  6C 


WAUK3GAN.  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  .  1,562,008  1,206,114 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 
Naws-Journal-ma  .  2,183,581  1,805,176 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-a  .  933,783  921,626 

CANADA 
CALGARY,  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  2,354,429  2.245.831 

EDMONTON,  ALTA 

Journal-a  .  2,082,925  1,870,995 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spactator-a  .  2,456,850  2,221,268 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 
Racord-a  .  1,948,957  l,532,M7 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Harald-a  .  758,570  684,285 

LONDON,  ONT. 

Fraa  Prass-ma  .  2,248,172  1,971,629 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nuggat-a  .  678,330  556,144 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citizan-a  .  2,197,905  l,9n,OIO 

LaDroit-a  .  1,121,416  1.014,363 

REGINA,  SASK. 

Laadar-Post-a  .  1,568,400  1.355,419 

SASKATOON,  SASK. 
Star-Phoanix-a  .  1,232,144  1.098.004 

SYDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
Capa  Braton  Post-a  ....  1,134,514  964,596 

VANCOUVER.  B.  C. 

Sun-a  .  3,018,222  2,731,168 

Provinca-m  .  1,430.026  1,322,289 

NOTE:  Sun-a  includas  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  99,147  linas  (1966);  93,127  linas 
(1965). 

WINNIPEG.  MAN.  .  „ 

Fraa  Prass-a  .  2,333,878  2.liJ.l»| 

Tilbuna-a  .  1,575,730  1,415.393 
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Charlie  Brown’s  All-Stars 
Play  in  Tv  Spectacular 

By  Jim  Scott 


Berkeley,  Calif. 

Sinead  Jolley,  Roger  Craig, 
Marv  Thomeberry,  Babe  Her¬ 
man  and  Tracy  Stollard  all  have 
had  their  troubles  in  baseball. 
But  their  travail  hardly  com¬ 
pares  with  Charlie  Brown’s. 

The  Washington  Senators  and 
the  New  York  Yankees  also 
know  what  losing  is  like. 

But  theirs  is  like  nothing 
compared  with  Charlie  Brown’s 
All-Stars  who  have  lost  999 
games  in  a  row.  Not  even  Knox 
College  came  close  to  this. 

Charlie  Brown,  of  course,  per¬ 
forms  in  “Peanuts,”  Charles 
Schulz’  comic  strip  for  United 
Features  Syndicate  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  more  than  700  news¬ 
papers. 

No  baseball  team  has  ever 
taken  over  a  full  U.S.  network 
in  prime  (night)  time  before 
but  “Charlie  Brown’s  All-Stars” 
will  perform  on  the  full  CBS 
network  at  8:30  p.m.  June  8  for 
a  half-hour. 

The  plot’s  big  fat  secret  that 
not  even  Charlie’s  chief  tor¬ 
mentor,  Lucy  van  Pelt,  a  black¬ 
haired  scold,  would  spill  for 
jellybeans. 

But,  since  the  Sporting  News 
is  virtually  synonymous  with 
baseball,  Schulz  thought  it  all 
right  to  let  its  publisher,  C,  C. 
Johnson  Spink,  in  on  most  of 
the  script. 

Charlie  Brown  agreed.  “After 
all,”  he  said,  “Charles  Schulz 
is  a  Sunday  school  teacher.  And 
the  Sporting  News  is  baseball’s 
bible.” 

(A  member  of  the  Church  of 
God,  Schulz  instructs  an  adult 
class  at  the  Methodist  church  in 
Sebastopol,  Calif.) 

What  Happens 

What  happens  in  the  tv  spec¬ 
tacular  is  that  Mr.  Hennessy, 
who  owns  the  hardware  store, 
agrees  to  sponsor  Charlie 
Brown’s  team,  enter  it  in  a  real 
league  where  they  wear  real 
uniforms.  And  the  Sporting 
News  covers  it. 

That  night  Mr.  Hennessy 
calls  Charlie  to  discuss  his 
team.  In  going  over  the  lineup, 
Charlie  mentions  Lucy,  Patty, 
Sally,  Violet  and  Frieda. 

“But  girls  can’t  play  in  the 
league,”  snorts  Mr.  Hennessy. 

Charlie  is  shaken.  “Why 
they’re  as  much  a  part  of  the 
team  as  Snoopy,”  he  says. 

“Who’s  Snoopy?”  demands 
Mr.  Hennessy. 


“Dogs  can’t  play  either,”  yells 
Hennessy. 

Charlie  had  to  turn  down  the 
offer  for  he  wouldn’t  do  any¬ 
thing  in  the  world  to  hurt  the 
girls  —  or  Snoopy. 

Charlie  tells  Lucy  that  he 
passed  up  the  offer  but  he  is 
too  nice  a  guy  to  say  why. 

Linus,  an  intellectual  who 
throws  a  fit  whenever  he  loses 
his  security  blanket,  knows  why. 
But  he  doesn’t  tell  anyone. 

“You  blockhead!”  Lucy 
screams  at  Charlie  Brown.  “You 
cost  us  our  big  chance.” 

Charlie’s  problem  now  is 
whether  to  be  loyal  to  those  who 
don’t  deserve  it. 

He  returns  to  his  old  team. 
But,  led  by  feisty  Lucy,  every¬ 
body  walks  out  on  him. 

Charlie  is  still  determined  to 
get  the  uniforms.  He  and  Linus 
decide  to  make  their  own  uni¬ 
forms  for  the  team.  Linus  even 
gives  up  his  security  blanket 
which  becomes  a  uniform  for 
the  manager. 

Happiness  Reigns 

Once  the  uniforms  are  ready, 
the  team  comes  back.  The  uni¬ 
forms  work  wonders.  The  field¬ 
ing  is  fantastic,  the  base  steal¬ 
ing  of  Snoopy  dazzling. 

But,  once  more,  Charlie  is 
thrown  out  trying  to  steal  home. 
He  makes  an  astonishing  run 
later  for  a  fly  ball.  He  chases  it 
through  the  sands  and  out  into 
the  corridors.  But,  when  he 
finally  closes  with  the  ball,  he 
drops  it. 

In  the  end,  howe^'er,  the  team 
loves  his  loyalty,  his  excellent 
uniforms.  And  that’s  happiness 
for  Charlie  Brown. 

Lee  Mendelson  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  the  producer  of  the  show. 
He  also  produced  the  Willie 
Mays  tv  spectacular  and  Charlie 
Brown’s  Christmas  special  for 
Coca-Cola. 

Coke  officials  were  so  aston¬ 
ished  by  the  amount  of  mail 
they  received  after  the  Christ¬ 
mas  special  they  contracted 
with  Mendelson  for  additional 
shows.  Next  up,  after  baseball, 
will  be  the  Great  Pumpkin  for 
Halloween  consumption. 

Schulz  has  turned  down  many 
offers  to  put  Charlie  Brown  and 
the  other  Peanuts  into  a  tv 
serial  because  he  believes  their 
story  can  only  be  done  faith¬ 
fully  and  properly  in  a  single 
spectacular,  which  affords  time 
for  preparation. 

Schulz  much  enjoyed  doing 
the  baseball  show,  just  as  he 


‘That’s  my  dog,”  said  Charlie. 

“He’s  a  real  good  player.” 
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enjoys  anything  connected  with 
baseball  —  or  golf. 

On  his  28-acre  Coffee  Lane 
ranch  in  the  redwood-dotted  hills 
above  Sebastopol  in  Northern 
California  he  has  a  four-hole 
golf  course  and  a  baseball  dia¬ 
mond. 

It’s  apparent  Schulz  is  giving 
his  children  everything  he 
missed  as  a  boy.  They  are  Jill, 
8,  Amy,  9,  Craig,  13,  Monte, 
14,  and  Meredith  16. 

Before  Charles  could  get 
started  on  his  career  he  was 
drafted  in  1943  by  the  Army, 
which  used  him  as  a  machine 
gunner  in  the  20th  Armored  Di¬ 
vision  in  Europe. 

At  war’s  end  in  1945  he  re¬ 
turned  to  St.  Paul  to  live  with 
his  widowed  father.  Schulz  got 
a  job  lettering  a  comic  maga¬ 
zine.  Shortly  after,  he  began 
teaching  at  a  Minneapolis  art 
school.  There  he  met  Joyce 
Halverson,  a  sister  of  another 
instructor.  After  a  few  dates 
they  were  married. 

Persistently  cartooning, 
Charles  finally  scored  his  first 
hit  in  1948  when  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  bought  one  of  his 
sketches.  This  impressed  the 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Pioneer, 
who  hired  Schulz  to  do  a  cartoon 
panel  to  run  whenever  room 
could  be  found  for  it. 

‘Li’l  Folks’  to  ‘Peanuts’ 

The  forerunner  of  Peanuts, 
it  was  called  “Li’l  Folks,”  but  it 
was  no  more  successful  than 
Charlie  Brown.  After  it  had  run 
for  nearly  a  year,  Schulz  had 
the  audacity  to  ask  for  more 
money.  The  editor  refused  his 
request. 

“Then  how  about  giving  me 
a  regular  spot  on  the  comic 
page?”  he  pressed  under  the 
duress  of  family  needs. 

“No  chance,”  said  the  editor. 
“We’ve  got  more  good  syndicate 
material  than  we  can  handle.” 

“Okay  then,”  said  Charles, 
“I’ll  just  quit  drawing  Li’l 
Folks.” 

“That’s  all  ‘right  with  me,” 
replied  the  ed. 

Sketches  in  hand,  Charles 
made  the  rounds  of  the  syndicate 
houses  in  New  York  City.  United 
Features  accepted  Li’l  Folks. 
But,  over  Charles’  protests,  the 
strip  was  rechristened  “Pea¬ 
nuts.” 

“I  think  Li’l  Folks  had  so 
much  more  dignity,”  said 
Schultz.  “I  still  don’t  like  the 
name  Peanuts  even  today.” 

But  then  all  America  does. 

• 

Jack  Fendell  is  celebrating  his 
35th  year  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  as  regional  director 
in  Latin  America. 

His  territory  extends  to  the 
southern  frontier  of  Peru  and 
goes  up  into  Central  America. 


Terse  Verse 
Comments 
On  Events 

A  terse  verse  based  on  current 
news  soon  will  appear  daily  in 
newspapers. 

The  feature:  “Slings  and  Ar¬ 
rows.” 

The  writer:  William  E.  Ma¬ 
honey. 

The  format:  About  40  words 
daily  by  airmail  or  night  press. 

The  release:  May  2. 

The  distributor:  Inter- Ameri¬ 
can  Features,  1133  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  10010. 

A  four-line  satirical  verse  in 
rhyme  follows  a  short  lead 
pegged  to  a  news  story  from  the 
wires  in  “Slings  and  Arrows.” 
For  example,  here  are  two  re- 


William  E.  Mahoney 


leases  about  a  well  known  couple 
in  the  news: 

■n  *  * 

President  Johnson  wants  to 
put  back  some  taxes  he  just  took 
off. 

One  time  up  in  Washington 

I  heard  a  wise  man  say: 

Remember,  what  the  right 
hand  gives. 

The  left  can  take  away. 

*  «  « 

Lady  Bird  Johnson  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Whooping  Crane 
Award,  named  after  the  almost 
extinct  bird. 

About  the  population  of  the 
cranes. 

We  ought  to  boop  it  up. 

Lady  Bird  has  passed  the 
word: 

Whoop  it  up. 

«  *  « 

William  Mahoney  is  a  reporter 
for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 
He  was  bom  (1923)  in  North 
Adams,  Mass.  At  19,  after  at¬ 
tending  Boston  University  and 
Suffolk  University  at  Boston,  he 
joined  the  Marine  Corps  and 
served  in  the  Far  East  in  World 
War  II. 

He  began  his  news  career  on 
the  Arlington  (Mass.)  Advocate. 
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SYNDICATES 


‘Pauline  McPeril 
Comic  Is  ‘Camp’ 


“Camp,”  the  youthful  new  ap-  “Today  we  have  the  same 
proach  to  life  now  sweeping  the  basic  girl  (pretty,  two  arms,  two 
country,  has  returned  to  the  legs,  etc.)  who  must  operate 
place  of  its  origins,  the  comics  under  an  entirely  different,  1966 
page,  with  the  introduction  of  a  set  of  requirements, 
continuity  strip  featuring  an  off- 

hisat  “mod”nBdrt  of/Jieroine.  Mod  Style 

.3391-1  iriain  10  liEmiin  -^a  “There’s  not  only  a  new 

The  comm  female  look  these  days — the 

■‘ifr^Jorii^^MPtittofn'  .^(^n-  sjjiprt-skirted,  booted  look — but 
hdht'-i  an  attitude  to  go  with  it ; 

of  anoth^Poliiir^  “Mi^s'Peaiffi**)  w|i^eling  ‘mod’  social  style 

and  Jack  Rickard.  i]^j^|^gtofitsociety’scharac- 

niTheoft)iiinatlfifDiaridr!ift\T  Aol-  the  teen-ager.” 

bmits,  Jsbtl3da®’s.sfi<iii«iHy9OT4d*  propelled  by  inex- 

orimiaaaM;  page>vi4np«ge  birrt;^  P-Tf-W®  If®™  cliff  hanger 

Ibidi/onA  bnc  spnilg'*  ni  eo-iiv/  to 'the  next,  inno- 

-aReloasatfi  jtodncdliifiteij/.a  ne^  cen|t  ^ctim  of  vast 

story  starts  June  20.  .  , 

The  distribu^;  Publishers  v Y 
NWspaper  r  Ai 


Jack  Rickard  and  Mali  Lazarus 

as  a  musical  by  David  Merrick),  — 

Jack  Rickard  is  also  getting  into  Hormone  Therapy 
the  book-writing  game  with  Book  Serialized 
something  called  “A  Little  Mad¬ 
ness  Helps.”  A  non-fiction  book  of  interest 

The  signature  over  the  new  to  women,  “Feminine  Forever,” 
comic  strip  reads  “Fulton  and  D*';  Robert  A.  Wilson,  will 
Rickard.”  Fulton,  of  course,  is  a  be  serialized  by  King  Features 
penname  for  Mell  Lazarus,  who  Syndicate  for  release  July  17.  It 
ad()pt^"‘it  .  •tri'’ avoi4  confeilon  "’•b  be  available  in  10  install- 
With''his,'6tW^  ^rf)).''  ments — two  Sunday  installments 

■  "'t  mi'iiii'iii.  r* '  1  .  d pf  approximately  1,5()0  words 

!  Santig"^e(fit6r"of  an!d‘eight'(ftHly Installments 

Ui«W^/’rWfashion  ^ra^lrft  1,«00  Svtlr^s  JfeaWi. 
ibuted  to  news-  HnHdd  .its 

FR-e  “  BeTl-^cCltire  rdcenr'lfubftrafWon  bjP'M. 
’.ducted'  a'''pMr’rif  and.  Company  as^a  ddcdiflei^^ 
ra'per  fa’shfoh’-bdlt  4i^^^^o''bT'^a^‘diiscdv»y'.‘'ftat 
lea  As' to' Whethef- 

‘it-  aneaA  -iiRfe  tlye  ^cy  dfel^^  or 
S'.'‘'  Thef’  anff#^s:  Curable'^'^krfa''  bre^tabfe. 
isfeehf;  tike; 'fide  conc'ltfi^orf‘% ‘that' 
ed  »%actif>hS',  can.  Sf^fely  have  a  fj^ly  hfeMi 
lud  •yh  y.  •sot  -tsUu  ^ex^^e'ksPioiltfais  sftfe  IlV^  ,Y 
ibriG-:  oriJ  d’-wtri)  ^mdba  e^iadP*'^  ,.  iks  9^^  'JIb 


Young ‘people  from  Boston  to  , 
Los  Angd|e|^p  disyotsering  one  n 
of  their  eyvnF^^oah^  ion  comics  n 
pages  of  75  newMfepers  across 
the  country,'^^B!|^|f[r>|*«uline  Mc¬ 
Peril,  the  efilh4j^*1hrst  non-hero¬ 
ine  heroi|ie- 

Pauline  i^MAIkmoEnus  take  off  i 
of  the  silent  flmpr  i^den  made 
famous  by  Peaj?Fwhite  in  “The 
Perils  of  Paidine.”  Bathe’s  as 
differen't®ff&mr'eafl‘s Pauline  as 

Mell  Lazarus  desc^buf  iti*  ni 


ifirnr.- 


'  Ij  t  f  A}”' .  ;  3  won 

;]' 'iWidog  .•in9v  big! 

v;’ii  ''ot  >I=.e  r.t  vfb  :>ui5  ad:  'Disl 
fotces’  of  evil' and  niture^con- 
spiring  against  her — mufdv^tike 
her  namesake  of'^the  silent' 'filhis. 
oi.'But  'thereo  ther^resebtblanoe 
erids.i'Farr  fix>m'’t«ing  sft^  and 
demure,. BaiJttne  MtPeftl  carPiee 
olf-Ket  hcilrbreacfth  escapes '-^rith 
*io«chalancc/^*e 

h'Aeifc.'rti^^  kind  of  wttdih  the  face  ^  ' 
(tf-lanhihilivtion  calculated  ttflfis- 
trii  han  i'eadbrs  ^  Ifi  no#  ptirsiilrt^  ‘ 

villains).  ".“•JiV-.  -'.jj  , 

",  Andr'hM-  beri  toils 'ad  ventures 
are  sufficiently  butrtlgfedus  to  [  \ 
kee!)s  the  liace  of  humoFt  as'fast 
a»;tHe  aetkw.  '  uot  adf  ^bnrrr 
1 '9 6ea¥^  Ibif  the  rtgftt  ’  artlrt  ■f'o: 
to’  rtallsiel  tide  ‘^'Concept  bOek  ' 
Lazarus -W  the' ttiecca  of  teeS  ; 
hftotio'r,  MnsC  tttagazine/' Andobite  bsf) 
of  its  prolific  contributors," JacU 
Rickard.  2>rioT  l” ^'nid:  T“  .Ilc 

hiRfcka'ixlbndt-'  or<ly  ''  Was 
Mad  okperiei^e  Jliifipairng;'"s«eyed 
cows  'oM  the  tip  Of  his'  SatMCa?  ynn 
brush,  but  he  also' hA's -IjeefA  ^ie-  bnc 
sponsible  for  She  poster  and  vf 
advertising  'art  .for  »udh’  cibe-  lio  ! 
matie  spoofs”  as  ■•■^Tbe  P^Y  -rlfi 
INATB^AL. NEWSPAPER  Panther.”'rn,  r-.f  fc  eJKoibnv.B  elsr 
bhoVf  niSYNDia4TE(:l  b9vi;'  Not  to  be  ’'Oatdbhe ’%-^hia  smb 
on  Tk.T  1  rll  I'* auftSioi*  partner  ImMOPefll,  fjWell  1 

La*B«l^‘Iwl«t?9‘^TWe  BbSs'^W 

.9iD‘)0'shf3l2»7S2<1893 1  s:'  Cralty,  Too^f^'fiiesiv  being  planned^  9*t 
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UNITED  FEATURES  DOES  IT  AGAIN! 

The  cleverest,  freshest  cartoon 
idea  in  years... 

PlXies 

...a  new,  humorous  art  form 
created  by  Jack  Wohl 


PlXies  Wohl 
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Conservation  Efforts 
Reap  $6,000  Prizes 


Eighteen  winners  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  Edward  J.  Meeman  Con- 
seiwation  Awards  to  newspaper¬ 
men  for  writing  on  conservation 
published  in  1965  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  bjr  the 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation. 
The  awards  were  accompanied 
by  cash  prizes  totaling  |6,000. 

As  first  prize  winners,  each 
receiving  $1,000,  the  judges 
selected  one  outstanding  entry 
from  within  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  and  one  from  a 
newspaper  outside  Scripps-How¬ 
ard.  The  recipients  of  these 
awards  were: 

Fred  Jones,  Pittsburgh  Press, 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
and  Alexander  B.  Brook,  pub¬ 
lisher-editor  of  the  York  County 
(Me.)  Coast  Star. 

Six  second  place  awards,  each 
worth  $500,  were  made  to: 

Ernest  F.  Lyons,  Stuart 
(Fla.)  News;  Harry  Pearson, 
Pine  Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial; 
James  C.  Robey,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald;  Orr  Kelly, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  Tom 
Vinciguerra,  Fort  Lauderdale 
(Fla.)  News;  and  Betty  Klaric, 
Cleveland  Press. 

Ten  third  place  prizes  of  $100 
each  were  awarded  to: 

William  Logan,  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News,  Denver;  George  S. 
Bachay,  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily 
Ga.zette;  David  A.  Rood,  Manis- 
tique  (Mich.)  Pioneer  Tribune; 
Ernest  H.  Linford,  Salt  Lake 
City  (Utah)  Tribune;  Margin er- 
ite  Gahagan,  North  Woods  Call, 
Roscommon,  Mich. ;  Leonard 
Hall,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat; 
Barnett  Fowler,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Times-Union;  Charles  Hillinger, 
Los  Angeles  Times;  James 
Ayers,  Boston  Globe;  and  James 
R.  Transue,  Patent  Trader,  Mt. 
Kisco,  N.  Y. 

Cot  Law  Passed 

In  his  entry,  the  judges  said, 
Jones  “week  in  and  week  out 
crusaded  for  a  Pennsylvania 
clean  streams  bill,  his  work  cul¬ 
minating  in  the  bill  passing  the 
legislature  and  being  signed  into 
law.” 

His  work,  the  judges  said, 
also  showed  “exceptional  enter¬ 
prise,  such  as  digging  up  tech¬ 
niques  used  in  Germany  to  save 
rivers  from  pollution.”  Jones 
also  fought  strip  mine  pollution 
and  battled  to  save  the  last  herd 
of  elk  in  Pennsylvania. 

Brook  was  honored  for  the 
manner  in  which  his  Maine 
weekly  crusaded  to  save  an  acre 
of  marshland  along  the  Kenne- 
bunk  River  from  having  a  motel 
built  on  it.  Against  influential 


opposition  he  succeeded,  through 
a  powerful  editorial  campaign, 
in  getting  the  issue  put  to  a  vote. 
While  he  lost — by  30  votes — the 
judges  said  “this  publisher-edi¬ 
tor  surely  changed  the  attitude 
of  his  community  toward  its 
precious  natural  assets  more 
than  he  might  realize.” 

Following  are  capsule  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  second  place  win¬ 
ners: 

Lyons  helped  achieve  a  new 
park,  saved  a  river  from  de¬ 
struction  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  and  hammered  hard 
at  Everglades,  alligator,  water 
and  other  wildlife  problems. 
“Particularly  effective,”  the 
judges  said,  “were  beautifully 
written  and  widely  reprinted 
columns  as  ‘The  White  Birds’ 
and  ‘The  River  Killers.’  ” 

Pearson  was  recognized  for 
his  fight  to  save  one  of  the  last 
wild  rivers  in  Arkansas,  the 
Buffalo.  The  Army  Engineers 
and  Arkansas’  Congressional 
delegation  were  set  to  dam  the 
river. 

Robey  carried  through  the 
idea  of  making  the  Little  Miami 
a  “wild  river.” 

Of  Kelly,  the  judges  said: 
“His  thorough,  comprehensive 
coverage  of  national  water  prob¬ 
lems — and  the  problems  of  the 
Potomac  River  basin — helped 
immeasurably  in  passing  Feder¬ 
al  legislation  to  strengthen  anti¬ 
pollution  work.” 

Vinciguerra’s  series  on  the 
Florida  Inland  Navigation  Dis¬ 
trict — a  public  agency — stopped 
the  sale  of  more  than  $1  mil¬ 
lion  in  choice  lands  to  private 
interests  and  already  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  designation  of  two 
tracts  as  public  parks. 

Miss  Klaric’s  campaign  deline¬ 
ated  the  problems  of  saving 
Lake  Erie,  and  awakened  Cleve¬ 
land  and  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
the  dangers  of  letting  the  dying 
lake  turn  into  a  vast  sewer. 

• 

Honor  for  Kilgore 

Dallas 

Bernard  Kilgore,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Company,  publishers  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
National  Observer,  has  been 
named  as  the  recipient  of  the 
1966  Golden  Plate  Award  in 
the  field  of  publishing  by  the 
American  Academy  of  Achieve¬ 
ment.  The  award  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  fifth  annual 
award  dinner  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  here  June  18.  The  Acad¬ 
emy’s  primary  aim  is  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  youth. 


School  News  Cited 

Kansas  City,  Kans. 

The  Lawrence  Journal-World 
received  the  Kansas  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  plaque 
for  the  best  continuing  news- 
feature  coverage  of  schools  and 
education  by  a  Kansas  news¬ 
paper.  The  presentation  was 
made  April  26  at  the  group’s 
annual  convention  here.  Jack 
Zimmerman,  news  and  wire 
editor,  accepted  the  award  for 
the  paper. 


Hearst  Team  Voted 
AMA’s  Prize  for  ’65 

The  Baltimore  News  Ameri¬ 
can  and  two  of  its  writers, 
Joann  Rodgers  and  Louis  Linley, 
were  named  winners  of  the  1965 
Medical  Journalism  Award  for 
newspapers  by  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

The  AMA  cited  the  Rodgers- 
Linley  series  which  was  under¬ 
taken  in  cooperation  with  the 
Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty 
of  Maryland.  A  consultant  was 
provided  for  each  of  the 
branches  of  medicine  discussed. 

Designed  to  survey  man’s  ma¬ 
jor  diseases  and  physical  dis¬ 
orders,  the  15-part  series  of  ar¬ 
ticles  entitled,  “Your  Health  and 
Medicine,”  was  published  by  the 
Hearst  newspaper  in  October 
and  November  of  last  year. 

A  wall  plaque  attesting  the 
award  will  be  presented  to  the 
News  American  during  a  session 
of  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates 
at  the  association’s  annual  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago,  June  30. 

Mrs.  Rodgers  and  Mr.  Linley 
will  share  a  $1,000  award. 

Dr.  Percy  Hopkins,  chairman 
of  AMA  Board  of  Trustees,  noti¬ 
fied  Mark  F.  Collins,  News 
American  publisher,  of  the 
award, 

“By  publishing  this  series  of 
articles,”  Dr.  Hopkins  said,  “you 
have  made  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  a  better  understanding 
of  medicine  and  health  in  the 
United  States.” 

• 

USIA  Ambassador 

Washington. 

Fred  C.  Christopherson,  con¬ 
tributing  editor  of  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  Dak.)  Argus-Leader, 
and  a  member  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Institute,  has 
agreed  to  serve  the  U.S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Agency  as  a  consultant 
this  spring.  Between  May  24 
and  June  16  he  will  visit  Ice¬ 
land,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Denmark  to  deliver  a  series  of 
talks  on  the  Scandinavian  heri¬ 
tage  of  our  Midwest,  American 
newspaper  traditions  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  aspects  of  U.S.  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

EDITOR  & 


Plea  for  Signed 
Editorials  Wins 
Prize  for  Prof 

Des  Moines 

Winners  of  the  first  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  Foundation  writing 
awards  competition,  with  cash 
prizes  totaling  $500,  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Theodore 
F.  Koop,  foundation  president. 

First  prize  of  $250  was 
awarded  to  Prof.  Verne  E.  Ed¬ 
wards  Jr.,  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University  for  an  article 
entitled,  “Let’s  Revive  News¬ 
paper  Editorials.” 

Alan  Pritchard,  copyreader 
for  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee,  received  the  second-place 
award  of  $100  for  his  article 
on  press  responsibility.  Pritch¬ 
ard  formerly  was  managing 
editor  of  the  Grand  Junction 
(Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel. 

Three  honorable  mention 
awards  of  $50  each  were  made 
to  Jeff  Colvin,  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico;  Tucker  Sutherland,  di¬ 
rector  of  information  and  serv¬ 
ices,  Texas  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  Houston,  and  Don 
Harrison,  a  senior  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Foundation  awards  are 
offered  for  unpublished  manu¬ 
scripts  that  contribute  to  a  full¬ 
er  understanding  by  journalists 
and  the  public  of  the  role  and 
responsibilities  of  journalists, 

Edwards,  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  reporter  and  editorial  writ¬ 
er,  called  for  a  “new  freedom 
of  expression”  for  editorial 
writers  through  encouragement 
of  signed,  dissenting  opinions 
by  editorial  writers. 

“In  seeking  total  community 
circulation,”  Edwards  wrote, 
“newspapers  have  shied  away 
from  vigorous  editorial  pursuit 
of  the  truth.  Rather  than  risk 
offending  segments  of  the  mass 
audience,  they  have  often  abdi¬ 
cated  opinion-leadership  re¬ 
sponsibilities  in  favor  of  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists  and  letter- 
writers.” 

Edwards’  winning  article  will 
appear  in  the  Quill,  the  month¬ 
ly  magazine  published  by  Sigma 
Delta  Chi. 

• 

Frandsen  Elected 

Mims  Thomason,  president  of 
United  Press  International,  has 
announced  the  election  of  Julius 
Frandsen,  general  manager  of 
UPI's  Washington  office,  as  a 
vicepresident.  Frandsen,  a  native 
of  Moscow,  Idaho,  has  worked 
for  UPI  since  1929. 
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101  Passed  George  ‘s.  Diencr,  Citizens  Gas  &  Coke 

^  ^  LOUISIANA 

TlTa  A  'I  Clinton  A.  Rogers,  Kalman,  Rogers  4 

^  X  ‘  Joseph  R.  Samuel,  Ray  Samuel  Public 

_  _  Relations  and  Advertising. 

jVxfty  Melvin  H.  Witrogen,  Mel 

Witrogen  &  Co. 

^  ,  j _ I  Paul  L.  Zeh,  Associated  Advertising 

One-hundred  and  eleven  pub-  Agency,  Inc. 

;  relations  practitioners  were 

credited  by  the  Public  Rela-  Aiigusla:  Charles  G.  H.  Evans,  State 


ste®v«s“A»sodate»‘''''”*’  Plaoucs  Presented 

Robert  S.  Taplinger,  Robert  S.  Tap-  rp  AIVPA  DireetOrA 
linger  Associates,  Inc.  *  ®  Allr  A  E/ireCIOrS 


linger  Associates,  Inc. 

Irvin  S.  Taubkin,  New  York  Times. 
Paul  A.  Wagner,  Hill  and  Knowlton, 
Inc. 


Plaques  in  recognition  of 
past  service  have  been  awarded 


Paul  B.  Zucker,  Ruder  &  Finn,  Inc.  n  .e  j-  x  .e  xi. 

Rochester:  Eugene  F.  Richner,  East-  to  all  former  directors  of  the 


man  Kodak  Company. 

Thomas  F.  Robertson,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 


American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association.  The  presenta- 


lic  relations  practitioners  were 

accredited  by  the  Public  Rela-  gusto:  Charles  G.  H.  Evans,  State 

tions  Society  of  America  in  May,  of  Maine  Department  of  Economic  De. 
according  to  Kalman  B.  Druck, 

chairman  of  the  Society’s  ac-  MASSACHUSETTS 

creditation  board.  Boston:  John  W.  Tierney,  Newsome  & 

During  the  past  six  months  Lexington:  Richard  P.  Axten,  Ray- 
818  PRSA  members  from  theon  Company, 
throughout  the  United  States,  Michigan 

Canada,  France,  Italy,  Japan,  Detroit:  Frederick  G.  Brownell,  Edi- 
Mexico,  Switzerland,  Brazil  and  torial  As^iates 
Venezuela  have  been  accredited. 


Vera  B.  Wilson,  Eastman  Kodak  tion  was  made  by  President 
Syracuse:  Donald  C.  Albright,  Niagara  Gene  Robb  at  a  dinner  given 
Mohawk  Power  Corporation.  by  the  Board  of  Directors  on 

NORTH  CAROLINA  Saturday,  April  23,  for  com- 

Greensboro:  Lelah  Nell  Masters,  Cone  mittee  chairmen,  past  presi- 
Miiis  Corporation.  dents  and  former  directors. 

QUjQ  Those  who  received  plaques 

Cleveland:  Paul  L.  Eden,  Eden  &  and  the  years  they  served  on 
.\s^iates.  ^  .  the  ANPA  board  follow: 

Howard  F.  Skidmore,  Chesapeake  «  wtt  i.  ▼  ^  « 

Ohio  Railway.Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Walter  J.  Blackbum,  London 


On  the  May  list  were: 


ARIZONA  Jf-  Mai 

Phoenix:  James  M.  Boyd,  Southwest  Haley  Associates. 
Forest  Industries. 


MINNESOTA 

St.  Paul:  Martin  R.  Haley,  Martin 


MISSOURI 

CALIFORNIA  „  .  „  «  Kansas  City:  Jack  E.  Bernet,  Business 

Glendale j  Harold  P.  Levy,  Harold  P.  Men's  Assurance  Co. 

Levy  Public  Relations.  John  W.  Quinn,  Quinn  Public  Rela- 

Harold  H.  Litten,  R.  A.  Watt,  Inc.  tions,  Inc. 

Los  Angeles:  Robert  M.  Garrick,  Rob-  Louis:  Robert  A.  Drohlich,  Robert 

ert  M.  Garrick  Associates.  Drohlich  Associates. 

Andrew  J.  Hamilton,  University  of  Fullerton  Place,  Fleishman-Hillard, 

California.  „  .  _  Inc. 

Oakland:  William  R.  Hoyt,  Kaiser  In-  Stuart  R.  Trottmann,  Southwestern 
dustries  Cori»ratipn.  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

Robert  A.  Sandberg,  Kaiser  Aluminum 
&  Chemical  Corporation.  icirar  a  n  a 

Orange:  John  H.  McCoy,  Orange  Uni-  wr  ir  n  i 

fied  School  District.  "  d  i  r' 

San  Diego:  Cy  W.  Greaves,  University  Warren  Public  Relations 

of  California. 

yan  Francisco:  Charles  R.  Dahle,  NEW  JERSEY 
Charles  Dahle  Public  Relations.  Newark:  Edwin  Baile) 

Virgil  L.  Rankin,  management  con-  J.  Deegan  Co.,  Inc. 
sultant.  Philip  Roger  Warth,  1 


.\s^iates.  t,  .  the  ANPA  board  follow: 

Howard  F.  Skidmore,  Chesapeake  at  ..r  t  -r..  ,  <  , 

Ohio  Railway-Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad.  Walter  J.  Blackbum,  London 
Cp/i.mhi.r.  William  F.  Smiley,  Co-  (Out.,)  Free  Press,  1951-1959. 
lumbia  Gas  of  Ohio,  Inc.  tr  xi  o  xxi 

Harry  H.  Cahill,  Seattle 

PENNSYLVANIA  (Wash.)  Times,  1952-1960. 

^Philadelphia:  Marc  J.  Parsons.  Phiico  Norman  Chandler,  Los  An- 

William  P.  Reed,  Gray  &  Rogers,  Inc.  Qel^S  (Calif.)  Times,  1934-1946. 

James  S.  Copley,  Copley 

I  At  T  1  T  .  Press,  1954-1962. 

San  Antonio:  Leon  M.  laylor,  Trinity  „  ,  ,  _  .  ,  r,  ,  ■  , 

University.  Frank  A.  Daniels,  Raleigh 

(N.  C.)  News  &  Observer  and 

sht'^Lake  City:  Howard  L.  Blood,  ^ 

Mountain  States  Telephone  &  Telegraph.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  Dallas 


NEVADA 
Reno;  Wallie 


San  Jose:  Fred  E.  Rosewater  Jr.,  FMC  ance  Co.  of  America. 


NEW  JERSEY 

Newark:  Edwin  Bailey  Fisher,  Thomas 
J.  De^an  Co.,  Inc. 

Philip  Roger  Warth,  Prudential  Insur- 


CONNECTICUT 

Stamford:  Woodrow  Johnson,  Pitney 
Bowes,  Inc. 

DELAWARE 

IPilmington:  Tremain  F.  Robinson,  E. 
I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Luis  L.  Ballesteros,  Embassy  of  Spain. 
Charles  D.  Brown,  Air  Transport  As¬ 
sociation. 


Short  Hills:  Thomas  J.  Seedorff, 
Howard  Chase  Associates,  Inc. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Albuquerque:  Ruth  B.  Jones,  Forest 
Services,  U.S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture. 

NEW  YORK 

Great  Neck:  C.  Jay  Moorhead,  Sperry 
Gyroscope  Company. 

Jamaica:  James  A.  Schultz,  Long  Is¬ 
land  Rail  Road  Co. 

Netv  York:  Rion  Bercovici.  American 


Raymond  W.  Miller.  Public  Relations  &  Boys’  Wear. 


Research  Associates,  Inc.  r.  ^ 

Raymond  W.  Nathan,  Ruder  &  Finn,  '■“J’ 

Inc.  ~  J' 

James  N.  Newmyer,  Newmyer  Associ-  '-’’’X 

ates,  Inc. 

Martin  C.  Powers,  Dudley-Anderson- 
Yutzy.  _  ^ 

James  M.  Sapp,  Baptist  Joint  Com- 
mittee  on  Public  Affairs.  n  ’’ 


Meredith  J.  Bratton,  American  Can 
Company. 

John  P.  Broderick,  Albert  Frank- 
Gi'enther  Law,  Inc. 

R.  C.  Brown,  Burke  &  Corbin  Associ- 


Val  C.  Sberman,  National  Milk  Pro-  iw  r-  i  j  r-  ii  e 

ducers  Frdrraiinn  Amorita  M.  Coneland,  College  of 

James  H.  Stack,  American  Chemical  J?'"*'®*'')'.  New  York  University  Dental 

SoC'ftJf  .  clT.  r  lAl.l. _  c-,,..  r,:-. _ 


Charles  B.  Coates,  Communication 
Consultant. 

William  W.  Cook,  United  States  Steel 


Products  Co. 

Don  L.  Heaton,  Don  Heaton  Associates. 
John  L.  McGehee,  Kiwanis  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Harry  W.  Pierson,  U.S.  Savings  and 
Loan  League. 


John  S.  Robling,  Encyclopaedia  Britan-  ates, 


nica,  Inc 

Betty  Jane  Steams,  Public  Relations 
Board,  Inc. 


TEXAS 

San  Antonio:  Leon  M.  Taylor,  Trinity 
University. 


Center. 

Benjamin  M.  Stern.  Ben  Stern  &  As-  ates“"’'  Dickson  Associ- 

“piwencV’s.  Thomason.  Agency  for  In-  'u  F'e'd'nan 

^ernational  Development,  Department  of  ^fernard  W  Frazier.  Firestone  Tire  & 

Rubber  Co. 

GEORGIA  William  H.  Gottlieb,  Morrison  Gottlieb, 

In^a  ^"'C.eorqe  Griswold  Jr..  American  Tele- 

incorporated.  ^  Telegraph  Co. 

TT  T  TXTXMo  Merle  Gulick.  Equitable  Life  Assurance 

ILLINOIS  •  ..L  X-  Society  of  the  United  Stats. 

Chic^o:  Albert  Carriere,  Albert  Car-  William  P.  Headden,  Standard  Oil 
r  J  T  1  TT  •  Company  (New  Jersey). 

B  u' J  t  George  A.  Lawrence.  Standard  Oil 

Richard  E.  Gauen,  Young  &  Rubicam,  Company  (New  Jersey). 

J  T-  ^  Justus  B.  Lawrence,  International  Fact 

Edward  G.  Gold,  Armour  Grocery  Finding  Institute,  Inc. 


Gifford  P*  Wells  Jr,,  pany  (New  Jersey)! 


Clifford  Wells  &  Associates. 


Skokie:  Ferd  Browning,  International  ton,  Ine 


John  H.  O’Connell,  Hill  and  Knowl- 


Minerai  &  Chemical  Corp. 


John  E.  Sattler,  Ford  Motor  Ciompany. 


ountain  States  telephone  &  Telegraph.  E.  M.  (Ted)  Desley,  Dallas 
vTurtMTA  (Tex.)  News,  1940-1945. 

Richmond:  F.  Whitton  Morse,  Ciabell  K.  A.  Engel,  Little  Rock 
ines.  Inc.  .  „  .  (Ark.)  Democrat,  1954-1962. 

liiway  Co"m^”y.  ^  W.  L.  Fanning,  Westchester- 

Rockland  Newspapers,  1947- 
WISCONSIN  1956. 

Milwaukee:  David  Goodman,  Barkin,  ,  . 

erman  &  Associates.  JS.  Gray,  Monroe  (Mlch.) 

Kenneth  W.  Haggensen,  Allis-Chal-  jVeWS,  1945-1955. 

:rs  Manuf^turing  Ca  _  ...  „ _ 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond:  F.  Whitton  Morse,  Ciabell 
Eanes,  Inc. 

Ted  O’Meara,  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Railway  Company. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee:  David  Goodman,  Barkin, 
Herman  &  Associates. 


West  Allis:  Quentin  J.  O'Sullivan, 
Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co. 


CANADA 

Montreal:  Joffre  M.  Dechne,  Canadian 


Bert  N.  Honea,  Fort  Worth 
(Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  1945- 
1954. 

John  T.  Jones  Jr.,  Houston 


eWirf,  1962-1966 

Inc.  Frederick  I.  Ker,  Hamilton 

Carl  Rinke,  Dupont  of  Canada  Lim-  (Qnt.)  Spectator,  1935-1961. 


ited. 

Ottawa:  John  W.  H.  Doherty,  John 
Doherty  &  Company,  Limited. 

VENEZUELA 

Caracas:  Antonio  F.  Lutz,  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  World  Airways. 


Plywood  PR  Aide 

William  F.  Doescher  has 


Franklin  D.  Schurz,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  1952- 
1960. 

J.  L.  Stackhouse,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  1940-1962. 

G.  Go^on  Strong,  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers,  1956-1964. 
Louis  A.  Weil  Jr.,  Lansing 


joined  U.S.  PlywocT^^rpo^  (?ich.)  State  Journal,  1955- 


tion  as  assistant  corporate  rela¬ 
tions  manager.  He  was  head  of 


1963. 

Robert  M.  White,  II,  Mexico 


X.VTT.O  xx^  woo  xx^ou  ux  Ledger,  1955-1963. 

press  relations  at  Interchemi-  '  ^  i 

cal  Corporation  and  previously,  , 

he  was  a  nres<  relaUons  as^n-  ^  retiring  1966  directors  David 
ne  was  a  press  lelations  asM  Lindsay  Jr.,  Sarasota  (Fla.) 
ciate  in  the  public  relations  de-  „  j 

partment  of  the  Chase  Man-  Tribune  and 

hattan  Bank.  He  joined  the  “S'* 


bank  after  having  been  a 
sportswriter  with  the  Evening 
Press  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Mill  Plan  Revived 

Herblock’s  Stamp  St.  Johns,  N.  B. 

Washington  Premier  Joseph  Smallwood 

Herbert  L.  Block,  cartoonist  said  this  week  the  Newfoundland 
for  the  Washington  Post,  has  ^  Chemical  Co.  plans  to 

designed  a  postage  stamp  com-  ahead  with  constru^ion  of  a 
memorating  the  175th  anniver-  newsprint  nub  at  Come-By- 
sary  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Post-  Chance,  Newfoundland.  The 
master  General  Lawrence  F.  principal  ba^er  is  J<^n  Sha- 
O’Brien  announced.  The  red,  ^een.  New  York  oil  financier, 
white  and  blue  five  cent  stamp,  whose  office  smd  the  mill,  with 
bearing  the  words  “The  rights  ^  capacity  of  210,M0  tons  a 
of  the  people  shall  not  be  vio-  year,  would  be  owned  eventually 
lated,”  will  be  released  July  1.  a  score  of  newspapers  that 
_ have  contracted  for  the  output. 


Clyde  Matthews,  Public  Relations 
Board  Inc. 

Arthur  R.  McQuiddy,  United  States 
Steel  Corporation. 

M.  K.  Mellott,  M.  K.  Mellott  Company. 
Ruth  A.  Millard,  Ruth  Millard  Associ- 


Richard  Lathrop  Moore,  W.  R.  Grace 
4  Company. 

Paul  E.  Morgan,  Standard  Oil  Om- 


olis  (Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune. 
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Field  Reports 
On  Poverty 
‘War’  Needed 

Madison,  Wis. 

Two  reporters  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  told  a  conference  of 
government  officials,  researchers 
and  newsmen  that  reporters 
should  forsake  their  desks  and 
telephones  and  get  out  to  the 
slums  and  job  corps  camps  in 
covering  the  War  on  Poverty. 

Tom  Joyce,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Detroit  News, 
advised  the  two-day  meeting 
(April  28-29)  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  that  the  only 
way  to  cover  the  “challenging 
and  exciting”  campaign  against 
poverty  is  “to  talk  to  the  poor 
themselves.” 

Joyce,  who  recently  spent  six 
weeks  inspecting  anti-poverty 
programs  across  the  country, 
offered  this  judgment:  “Most 
newspapers  are  not  doing  a  good 
job  in  reporting  the  anti-poverty 
programs  in  their  communities.” 

And  Erwin  Knoll,  of  the  New- 
house  National  News  Service,  de¬ 
clared:  “We  haven’t  begun  to 
cover  the  War  on  Poverty.  .  .  . 
We’re  not  writing  about  poverty. 
Poverty  is  where  and  how  people 
live.” 

An  Illusion 

Knoll  told  the  conference, 
which  attracted  about  80  per¬ 
sons,  that  the  press  has  “been 
guilty — in  collusion  with  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
— of  helping  to  foster  the  illu¬ 
sion  that  something  is  happen¬ 
ing.”  He  termed  the  War  on 
Poverty  “a  piddling  little  pro¬ 
gram”  and  said  the  way  it  has 
been  reported  has  raised  expec¬ 
tations  and  created  frustrations 
among  the  poor. 

He  charged,  too,  that  in  18 
months  that  OEO  has  developed 
“an  astonishing  lack  of  candor 
that  other  government  agencies 
have  taken  years  to  acquire.” 

Joyce,  a  former  Nieman  fel¬ 
low,  said,  “Many  editors  and 
reporters  see  the  War  on  Pov¬ 
erty  as  an  impossible  jungle.” 
Too  often,  he  said,  they  “rely 
on  the  OEO  to  announce  grants 
and  programs  and  the  police 
beat  for  the  rest  of  the  poverty 
news.” 

Joyce’s  prescription: 

“For  the  larger  newspapers 
it’s  easy.  Select  a  good  reporter 
and  turn  him  loose.  Give  him  the 
time  he  needs  to  read  and  digest 
the  excellent  material  that  is 
available  .  .  .  Encourage  him  to 
talk  to  people  .  .  . 

“Small  newspapers  obviously 
cannot  afford  to  put  a  full-time 
man  on  the  poverty  beat.  They 


just  do  not  have  the  manpower 
.  .  .  This  does  not  mean,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  reporter  cannot  be 
given  responsibility  for  covering 
anti-poverty  prog^rams  in  his 
area.” 

Front  Line  Problems 

Joyce  outlined  some  of  the 
problems  that  a  reporter  en¬ 
counters  when  he  inspects  the 
front  lines  in  the  War  on 
Poverty: 

— How  do  you  measure  suc¬ 
cess? 

— City  hall  is  anxious  to  make 
the  anti-poverty  programs  under 
its  control  look  good. 

— Some  of  the  organizers  of 
the  poor  have  self-serving  inter¬ 
ests,  such  as  building  political 
power  bases  for  themselves. 

— And  the  OEO,  through  lack 
of  communication  with  its  own 
people,  “sometimes  contributes 
to  the  problems  of  reporting  the 
anti-poverty  war.” 

Lisle  C.  Carter  Jr.,  assistant 
secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  and  a  former  aide 
to  anti-poverty  chief  Sargent 
Shriver,  urged  newsmen  to  focus 
on  the  question  of  whether  the 
program  is  having  the  intended 
effect  on  the  poor — not  on  ad¬ 
ministrative  details. 

“Criticism  can  divert  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  principal  purpose 
of  the  program,”  he  said. 

Other  newsmen  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  panels  were  Richard 
Jacobs,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch, 
and  Samuel  Adams,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

The  conference  on  “Poverty 
Research,  Communications,  and 
the  Public”  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Re¬ 
search  on  Poverty  and  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage-University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  School  of  Journalism  Social 
Science  Writing  Program. 

• 

Oxnard  Buys  Paper 

Atlanta 

Thomas  Oxnard  Jr.,  26,  has 
purchased  the  Weekly  Star  and 
the  West  End  Publishing  Co. 
from  Dupree  Jordan  Jr.,  who 
is  now  public  relations  director 
for  the  southeastern  district  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  Star  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  for  14  years.  Oxnard  has 
been  its  editor  since  Jan.  5. 

• 

Heads  Wire  Editors 

Ottawa,  Kans. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Love  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Kans.)  Reflector-Chroni¬ 
cle  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Kansas  Associated  Press  Wire 
Editors’  Association  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  here  May  1.  She 
is  the  first  woman  elected  to 
the  office  since  the  association 
was  organized  in  1950.  She  suc¬ 
ceeds  Martin  Thomas  of  the 
Parsons  Sun. 


Prof.  Ralph  O.  Nafziger 


Panax  Appoints 
Treloar  Publisher 
For  3  Newspapers 

Marquette,  Mich. 

Panax  Corporation  of  Lans¬ 
ing  has  appointed  W.  H.  Tre¬ 
loar  as  publisher  of  its  three 
newly-acquired  newspapers  in 
the  Upper  Peninsula — the  Mar¬ 
quette  Mining  Journal,  the 
Escanaba  Daily  Press,  and  the 
Iron  Mountain  Daily  News. 

The  company,  which  is  head¬ 
ed  by  John  P.  McGoff  of  Wil- 
liamston  and  Ned  S.  Arbury  of 
Midland,  bought  the  papers 
from  Frank  J.  Russell,  whose 
family  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  for  nearly  100 
years.  Treloar  has  been  general 
manager  of  the  Mining  Journal 
for  10  years. 

Richard  L.  Milliman,  Panax 
vicepresident  for  publications, 
said  no  other  personnel  changes 
at  the  top  level  are  contem¬ 
plated  now.  The  company  also 
publishes  the  Mount  Pleasant 
Daily  Times-News  and  the 
Alma  Record,  and  owns  and 
operates  several  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations.  Russell  kept  his 
interests  in  three  stations. 

• 

Ahlgren  Again  Heads 
Education  Council 

Frank  R.  Ahlgfren,  editor  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  was  elected  to  a 
fourth  term  as  president  of  the 
American  Council  for  Education 
in  Journalism.  The  annual  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  April  24  in  New 
York. 

Two  vicepresidents  were 
named:  Holt  McPherson,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  High  Point  (N.  C.) 
Enterprise,  and  Robert  Mason, 
owner  of  station  WNOR, 
Marion,  Ohio. 

John  Stemple,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  Indiana 
University,  was  re-elected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 


Fund  to  Honor 
Prof.  Nafziger 
Is  Close  to  Goal 

Madison,  Wis, 

“The  response  has  been  most 
enthusiastic — we  have  every  ex¬ 
pectation  of  attaining  our  goal 
of  $15,000  for  the  ‘Ralph  0. 
Nafziger  Conference  Room’  by 
mid-May,”  Irwin  Maier,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal  Co.,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  said  this  week. 

Maier  is  chairman  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  committee  seeking  funds 
for  the  room  in  the  University 
of  Wisconsin’s  new  $8.3  million 
Communications  Arts  Building. 

The  drive  was  started  by  faculty 
colleagues  and  former  students 
of  Prof.  Nafziger,  retiring  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  UW  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Maier  said  that  Prof,  Nafziger  I 
“has  given  more  than  45  years 
of  devoted  service  to  journalism, 
news  reporting,  teaching,  re¬ 
search,  and  administration.  We 
want  to  honor  him  for  his  serv¬ 
ice  to  journalism  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  recognize  the  wonderful 
job  he  has  done  as  director  of 
the  school  in  making  it  one  of 
the  nation’s  finest.” 

Contributions  are  being  sent 
to  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
Foundation  for  Ralph  0.  Naf¬ 
ziger  Conference  Room  Fund, 

Box  5025,  Madison  53705. 

The  new  building,  expected  to 
be  completed  within  25  months, 
will  house  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  department  of  speech, 
and  division  of  radio-television. 

Director  of  the  school  since 
1949,  Prof.  Nafziger  worked  as  , 

reporter  and  editor  for  the  , 

Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum  and  Trib-  j 

une;  Enderlin  (N.  D.)  Inde¬ 
pendent;  and  Omaha  World-  , 

Herald.  ] 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Nel.«on,  profes-  ^ 

sor  of  journalism  at  Wisconsin,  j 

was  appointed  recently  by  the  , 

UW  regents  to  succeed  Prof  , 

Nafziger  at  the  end  of  the  cur-  , 

rent  academic  year  in  June.  A  5 

member  of  the  faculty  here  since  j 

1955,  Dr.  Nelson  earned  his  B.A., 

M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  the  j 

University  of  Minnesota,  and  ^ 

worked  as  a  United  Press  Inter-  ^ 

national  reporter  before  starting  j 

a  teaching  career  that  included 
service  at  Minnesota,  Texas  I 

Technological  College,  UnivCT-  ^ 

sity  of  Iowa,  and  the  University  j 

of  California-Berkeley.  v 

•  0 

New  Sports  Editor  I 

Louis  Bruno,  publisher,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of 
Bill  Ebel  as  sports  editor  of  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  He  has  beCT 
boxing  editor  of  the  Police 
Gaaette.  Gary  Baranik  was 
named  book  editor  of  the  Times. 
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Pulitzers 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


National  Reporting 

The  Pulitzer  Prize  “for  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  example  of  reporting 
on  national  affairs”  was 
awarded  to  Haynes  Johnson, 

Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star,  for  his  coverage  of  the 
civil  rights  conflict  in  and 
around  Selma,  Ala.,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  his  reporting  its  after- 
math. 

Four  months  after  the  civil 
rights  march,  Mr.  Johnson  re¬ 
turned  to  Selma  to  measure  its 
effects.  He  reported  he  found  a 
divided  and  disillusioned  Negro 
community  in  a  probing  analysis 
of  the  change  and  the  hopes  that 
remained  under  title  of  “Selma 
Revisited.” 

The  reporter  found  that 
Negroes  had  discovered  employ¬ 
ment,  housing  and  education 
goals  were  easier  to  express 
than  to  achieve.  He  also  reported 
arrests  of  civil  rights  leaders 
had  been  a  blow  to  Negro 
morale.  He  wrote: 

“Their  (Negro)  leaders  are 
struggling  to  regain  precious 
momentum,  but  many  of  those 
who  followed  them  so  patiently 
are  frankly  bewildered  and  dis¬ 
illusioned.  Selma’s  Negro  com¬ 
munity  is,  in  fact,  in  an  hour  of 
new  and  more  subtle  crisis — a  correspondent  in  Viet  Nam,  won 
tragic  crisis  when  it  is  con-  the  award  for  International  Re- 
trasted  with  the  soaring  hopes  porting  for  his  war  coverage, 
and  selfless  devotion  they  and  Mr.  Arnett  has  reported  from 
their  friends  demonstrated  here  Viet  Nam,  much  of  the  time 
such  a  short  time  ago.”  under  rigorous  combat  condi- 

Haynes  Johnson  was  bom  tions,  for  three  and  one-half 
(1931)  in  New  York  City  and  years.  One  of  his  celebrated 
was  educated  at  the  University  stories  was  on  the  fate  of  the 
of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism  U.S.  Marines  “Supply  Column 
and  the  University  of  Wisconsin  21,”  which  he  gathered  while 
graduate  school.  He  joined  the  under  attack  by  the  Viet  Cong. 
Washington  Star  in  1957  and  Another  was  on  the  valor  of 
served  as  general  assignment  re-  inexperienced  American  troops 
porter,  city  reporter,  national  in  Viet  Cong  territory  during 
desk  rewriteman,  copy  editor,  as-  heavy  fighting  in  the  la  Drang 
sistant  city  editor  and  night  Valley. 

city  editor.  As  a  reporter,  he  has  He  wrote  an  exclusive  story 
covered  everything  from  an  on  phony  battle  scenes  staged 
earthquake  in  Chile  to  the  lead  for  a  film  of  the  U.S.  Informa- 
story  at  President  Kennedy’s  tion  Service,  a  project  that  was 
inauguration.  abandoned  after  the  publicity. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  the  author  of  He  was  credited  with  a  beat  of 
two  books,  “Dusk  at  the  Moun-  many  hours  on  a  story  about  a 
tain”  (1961),  about  Negroes  in  Viet  Namese  farmer  with  a  live 
Washington,  and  “The  Bay  of  grenade  imbedded  in  his  back. 
Pigs”  (1964).  His  story  about  the  use  of  tear 

He  is  the  son  of  Malcolm  gas  by  Viet  Namese  troops 
(Mike)  Johnson,  an  executive  reverberated  around  the  world, 
of  the  public  relations  firm  of  He  doubled  as  photographer  on 
Hill  &  Knowlton,  who  in  1949  most  stories, 
won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  crime-  (This  was  the  third  Pulitzer 
on-the- waterfront  series  in  the  the  AP  has  won  for  Viet  Nam 
New  York  Sun.  war  coverage.  Horst  Faas  won 

(Another  father-son  team  to  the  photography  award  last  year 
win  Pulitzer  Prizes  was  the  late  and  last  year’s  international  re- 
Clifford  M.  Berryman  (1944)  porting  award  was  shared  by 
and  his  son,  James  T.  Berry-  Malcolm  W.  Browne  of  the  AP 
man  (1950),  both  of  whom  were  and  David  Halberstam,  New 
honored  tor  cartoons  in  the  York  Times). 

Washington  Star.)  Peter  Arnett  was  born  (1933) 
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the  Post-Dispatch  in  1950  as  an 
editorial  w’riter.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  in  1957. 

•  *  * 

Cartoons 

Don  Wright,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News,  won  the  Pulitzer  for  car¬ 
toons  after  only  three  years  as 
a  fulltime  editorial  cartoonist. 

His  cartoon  subjects  cover  in¬ 
ternational,  national,  state  and 
local  affairs.  The  judges  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  noteworthy  example 
of  his  work  in  1965  a  cartoon 
showing  two  tom  and  injured 
men  limping  toward  one  another 
between  two  giant  craters  in  a 
war-ravaged  landscape.  One  is 
saying  to  the  other,  “You  mean 
you  w’ere  bluffing?” 

Mr.  Wright  was  the  only  news¬ 
paper  artist  at  the  murder  trial 
of  Candace  Mossier  and  Melvin 
Lane  Powers,  at  which  photog¬ 
raphers  were  barred.  (E&P, 
Feb.  26,  page  30). 

Don  Wright  was  born  (1934) 
in  Los  Angeles  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Florida  schools.  He 
became  a  copy  boy  for  the  Miami 
News,  which  began  to  publish 
his  cartoons  on  a  spot  basis.  He 
later  became  a  staff  photogra¬ 
pher.  He  was  a  Signal  Corps 
photographer  in  the  Army 
(1956-.58)  and  returned  to  the 
III  iieaiaiiu  aiiu  at  xi  iic  News  as  a  photographer  and 

became  a  desk  man  on  the  South-  soon  was  made  photo  editor. 
land  Times  in  Invergill  and  three  He  began  drawing  editorial 
years  later  joined  the  Welling-  cartoons  on  a  fulltime  basis  in 
ton  (N.  Z.)  Standard.  He  went  1962.  He  posed  as  a  reporter  in 
to  Australia  and  worked  for  the  ^  Tallahassee  trial  when  artists 
Sydney  Sun  and  then  became  were  barred  from  the  courtroom, 
associate  editor  of  the  English-  “1  don’t  like  any  of  them,”  he 
language  Bangkok  World  and  cartoons.  “I’d  like  to 

stringer  for  London  dailies.  He  have  them  all  back  to  do  over, 
joined  the  AP  and  covered  Indo-  •  ♦  ♦ 

nesia,  Thailand,  Laos,  Singa-  Photography 

pore,  Malaysia,  Goa  and  Karachi  Kyoichi  Sawada,  staff  photog- 
before  going  to  Viet  Nam.  raplier  of  the  United  Press  In- 
*  *  *  ternational,  was  given  a  Pulitzer 

Editorial  Writing  foi*  hjg  coverage  in  Viet  Nam. 

Robert  Lasch,  editor  of  the  Mr.  Sawada  was  awarded  the 
editorial  page  of  the  St.  Louis  grand  prize  in  the  10th  annual 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  won  the  World  Press  Photo  Exhibition, 
Editorial  Writing  award  for  the  which  opened  at  The  Hague,  the 
excellence  of  his  w'ork  through  Netherlands,  Dec.  10,  1965. 

the  year.  One  of  his  editorials  (E&P,  Dec.  18,  1965,  page  14). 
under  consideration  was  one  en-  He  also  won  an  Overseas  Press 
titled  “The  Containment  of  Club  award. 

Ideas,”  dealing  with  Viet  Nam.  A  not^  example  of  his  work 
Mr.  Lasch  was  bom  (1907)  in  is  a  picture  titled  “Flee  to 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  has  been  Safety,”  in  which  members  of  a 
connected  with  newspapers,  in  Viet  Namese  family  are  shown 
one  way  or  another,  since  he  was  wading  across  a  river  to  escape. 
13.  He  was  a  printer’s  devil  in  Mr.  Sawada  was  born  (1936) 
a  job  printing  plant  in  Kansas  in  Aomori  City  in  northern 
City  during  his  high  school  years  Japan.  He  bought  his  first  cam- 
and  covered  police  new’s  for  the  era  when  he  was  13  with  money 
Lincoln  (Nebr.)  Star  between  he  earned  delivering  newspapers, 
classes  at  the  University  of  He  joined  the  UPI  in  Tokyo 
Nebraska.  A  Rhodes  Scholarship  in  1960  and  last  year  was  as- 
at  Oxford  University  followed  signed  to  Saigon  to  cover  the 
graduation.  war.  In  his  first  seven  months  in 

He  worked  for  the  Omaha  South  Viet  Nam,  he  was  in  the 
(Nebr.)  World-Herald,  spent  a  front  line  of  40  battles  and 
year  at  Harvard  as  a  Nieman  campaigns. 

Fellow,  and  wrote  for  the  Chi-  Each  of  the  journalism  prizes, 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun  before  he  joined  carries  an  aw’ard  of  $1,000. 


'You  Mean  You  Were  Bluffing?' — An  example  of  Don  Wright's 
cartoons  in  the  Miami  News 
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Hall  to  OSU  Faculty: 
Let’s  Work  Together 

By  Rick  Frie<linan 

the  staff.  “I  hope  they  are  big 


“The  tremendous  amount  of 
damage  caused  to  Ohio  State  dis¬ 
tresses  me  more  than  anything 
else.” 

This  was  how  Dr.  William  E. 
Hall  summed  up  his  feelings  last 
week  while  giving  his  side  to 
the  tempest  over  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  director  of  OSU’s  School 
of  Journalism  (E&P,  April  23, 

p.  16). 

Dr.  Hall,  w’ho  was  in  New’ 
York  to  lead  an  American  New’s- 
paper  Publishers  Association 
convention  panel,  told  E&P  that 
“any  man  coming  in  from  the 
outside  would  have  been  subject 
to  the  same  criticism”  he  re¬ 
ceived  when  his  appointment  was 
announced.  This,  he  added,  wras 
bound  to  happen  when  the  facul¬ 
ty  had  preference  for  one  of  its 
ow'n  members  as  director  of  the 
journalism  school,  “a  man  who 
knows  the  academic  community 
there.”  “I  recognize  their  ap¬ 
prehension,”  he  said. 

Part  of  the  OSU  controversy 
has  revolved  around  support  by 
nine  faculty  members  for  the 
permanent  appointment  as  di¬ 
rector  of  Paul  Barton,  present 
acting  director.  Dr.  H^l  had 
been  quoted  in  the  press  as  say¬ 
ing:  “If  the  nine  protesting  fac¬ 
ulty  members  are  as  sincere  in 
their  principles  as  news  stories 
indicate,  there  is  no  alternative 
but  for  them  to  resign,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  permit  us 
to  begin  our  rebuilding  pro¬ 
gram.” 

In  an  interview’  w’ith  E&P 
Thursday,  April  23,  Dr.  Hall 
said  there  was  a  “tremendous 
misunderstanding”  over  the  res¬ 
ignation  issue.  “I  didn’t  ask  for 
any  faculty  resignations,”  he 
claimed.  “The  word  was  circu¬ 
lated  that  if  an  outsider  was 
appointed  director,  there  would 
be  faculty  resigpiations — It  w’as 
understood  that  when  I  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  I  would  be  threatened 
with  resignations.  I  had  said 
nothing  about  resignations. 

“The  threat  of  resignations 
W’as  prior  and  subsequent  to  my 
appointment.  And  it  left  me  with 
three  choices.  I  could  take  it  as 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  me. 
I  could  serve  as  a  figurehead.  I 
could  tell  the  nine  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  to  fish  or  cut  bait  because 
I  W’as  not  a  yes  man.” 

’Less  Heal* 

Dr.  Hall  said  the  nine  had  not 
resigned  yet  and  as  far  as  he 


enough  to  put  aside  personal 
difficulties,”  Dr.  Hall  went  on, 
“and  to  w’ork  w’ith  me  at  Ohio 
State  for  higher  education.  Our 
principal  obligation  is  to  the 
students. 

“What  w’e  need  now’  is  more 
light  and  less  heat.  And  for 
everything  to  settle  dowm.  I  de¬ 
sire  to  w’ork  W’ith  these  men,  to 
build  what  w’e  hope  w’ill  be  one 
of  the  strongest  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  country.” 

Dr.  Hall  said  charges  that  he 
would  I’un  the  Journalism  school 
as  “a  dictator”  were  false.  “I’m 
simply  asking  the  faculty’s  co¬ 
operation  to  strengthen  and  im¬ 
prove  the  journalism  program  at 
Ohio  State,”  he  maintained.  “I’ll 
run  the  school  in  much  the  same 
w’ay  as  I  w’ould  a  news  room 
conference.  The  end  result  of  col¬ 
lective  thinking  is  always  better 
than  that  of  one  man’s.  But  the 
man  w’ho  is  director  has  to  stand 
responsible  for  any  policy  that 
comes  out  of  that  thinking.” 

Dr.  Hall  also  denied  the 
charge  he  intended  to  turn  the 
student  new’spaper,  the  Lantern, 
into  a  university  house  organ. 
“I’ve  defended  freedom  of  the 
college  press  more  times  than 
those  nine  faculty  members  put 
together,”  Dr.  Hall  said.  “If  the 
president  of  Ohio  State  had  even 
suggested  I  turn  the  Lantern 
into  a  house  organ,  I  wouldn’t 
have  accepted  the  OSU  job.” 

Liberal-Professional 

Dr.  Hall  branded  as  false  the 
charge  that  he  would  remove 
professional  training  from  the 
OSU  journalism  program  and 
replace  it  w'ith  strictly  academic 
courses.  “I  believe  in  a  blend  of 
both — the  liberal-academic  and 
the  professional,”  Dr.  Hall  said. 
“I  don’t  want  to  apologize  for 
either.  At  any  university,  w’e  live 
in  an  academic  community.  We 
can’t  be  outsiders. 

“Today’s  journalist  should  be 
able  to  converse  easily  with  psy¬ 
chologists  and  sociologists — with 
people  in  any  other  field,  for  that 
matter.  For  this  reason.  I’ll  most 
certainly  place  a  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  academic.  But  I  won’t 
forego  the  professional.” 

Dr.  Hall,  presently  director  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  said  the 
journalism  students  there  have 
a  more  stringent  Liberal  Arts 
background  than  the  students  in 


he  w’ent  on,  they  also  had  a 
strong  professional  training. 

Proof  of  this  professional 
training,  according  to  Dr.  Hall, 
was  that  his  students  placed 
first  two  times  in  the  past  five 
years  in  the  Journalism  Awards 
Program  of  the  William  Ran¬ 
dolph  Hearst  Foundation’s  spot 
news  writing  competition  and 
never  finished  out  of  the  first 
five  in  that  same  period  of  time. 

Dr.  Hall  pointed  out  that  his 
senior  faculty  staff  at  Nebraska 
averaged  10  years  of  profes¬ 
sional  news  experience  and  that 
he  himself  had  12  years  of  such 
experience — five  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  five  with  magazines,  tw’o 
in  public  information. 

News  Experience 

“My  new’s  experience  is  as 
current  as  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Lincoln  Star-Journal  during  the 
last  Christmas-New  Year’s 
school  break,”  Dr.  Hall  said.  “I 
regret  that  more  effort  was  not 
made  by  respected  educators  and 
new’spaper  editors  to  check  my 
professional  qualifications.  They 
made  it  appear  Ohio  State  drew 
my  name  out  of  a  hat. 

“I’m  familiar  with  all  major 
areas  of  journalism  and  I 
brought  them  together  under  one 
roof  at  Nebraska.” 

Dr.  Hall  said  that  Nebraska 
had  more  serious  problems  than 
Ohio  State  now'  has  when  he 
arrived  there  as  director  10 
years  ago.  “The  state  had  lost 
confidence  in  the  school,”  he 
went  on.  “Students  were  going 
out-of-state  to  college.  I  had  to 
win  the  confidence  of  the  editors 
and  publishers  in  Nebraska.” 

Dr.  Hall  claims  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  above  by  two  meth¬ 
ods.  One  was  operating  “in  a 
glass  house”  so  the  newspapers 
could  see  exactly  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on.  The  second  was  by  build¬ 
ing  an  extensive  program  of 
newspaper  internship. 

“We  alw’ays  had  three  to  six 
field  teams  working  on  outstate 
— outside  of  Lincoln  and  Omaha 
— publications.  This  w’ay,  the  ed¬ 
itors  worked  with  our  students 
prior  to  their  graduation  and  we 
were  able  to  gain  the  support  of 
the  state’s  press.  This  support 
eventually  paid  off.” 

Dr.  Hall  contended  that  stu¬ 
dents  were  fairminded,  regard¬ 
less  of  what  school  they  attend¬ 
ed.  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
he  could  gain  the  confidence  of 
the  OSU  students  once  his  pro¬ 
gram  there  was  put  into  effect. 

“I  hope  to  start  building  my 
program  as  soon  as  I  get  there 
on  July  1,”  Dr.  Hall  said.  “If 
my  faculty  people  are  newspaper 
professionals,  they’ll  leave  per¬ 
sonal  animosities  behind  and  co¬ 
operate  with  me. 

“This  is  a  difficult  position  for 


it  out.  I  knew  w’hen  I  accepted 
the  job,  I  wasn’t  going  to  any 
tea  party.  I  don’t  mind  the  heat 
of  the  kitchen  but  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  when  some  of  the  boys 
set  fire  to  it.” 

Dr.  Hall  called  the  Ohio  State 
situation  “playing  Russian  rou¬ 
lette  with  my  career.”  But  he 
claimed  that  every  job  he  had 
taken  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  involved  the  start  or 
rebuilding  of  a  program  and 
that  the  journalism  school  at 
Ohio  State  had  tremendous  po¬ 
tential. 

President’s  Statement 

Two  other  parties  in  the  Ohio 
State  controversy  were  also 
heard  from  last  week. 

OSU  President  Novice  G. 
Fawcett  released  a  statement  to 
faculty  members  concerning  the 
controversy.  In  it,  he  pointed 
out  that  his  conversations  with 
several  faculty  members  had  led 
him  to  conclude  that  a  word 
from  him  concerning  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Hall  was  in 
order. 

“Faculty  members  are  con¬ 
cerned  justifiably  with  their 
ability  to  communicate  ideas  and 
to  read  the  ideas  of  others  in  a 
campus  newspaper,”  President 
Fawcett  went  on.  “I  share  this 
concern.  Each  of  you  should 
know  that  I  have  never  made 
any  effort  to  censor  the  Lantern, 
nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so.  I 
would  neither  encourage  nor 
support  the  appointment  of  any 
university  administrator  for  the 
purpose  of  inhibiting  the  free 
flow  of  ideas  on  our  campus. 
Neither  do  I  have  any  intent  to 
encourage  a  change  in  the  status 
of  the  Lantern  from  its  current 
position  as  a  laboratory  news¬ 
paper  in  the  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.” 

President  Faw’cett  added  that 
the  selection  of  Dr.  Hall  as  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  “ — an  academic  position  in 
an  academic  division  of  the  uni¬ 
versity — W’as  made  through  us¬ 
ual  academic  procedures.” 

Freedom  of  the  press,  he 
maintained,  was  never  an  issue 
“in  this  academic  process  and  it 
is  not  now  at  issue.” 

Faculty  Response 

Members  of  the  OSU  journal¬ 
ism  faculty  responded  in  the 
Lantern  Wednesday,  April  27, 
to  statements  by  Dr.  Hall  which 
appeared  in  the  school  paper  the 
day  before. 

Some  of  the  response  read: 

Professor  Paul  Barton,  acting 
director — “Mr.  Hall’s  new  state¬ 
ment  offers  further  evidence  that 
ours  is  the  most  dynamic  school 
of  journalism  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  space  of  one  week 
it  has  advanced  from  a  rating  of 


knew  they  planned  to  remain  on  the  Liberal  Arts  College.  But,  me  to  be  in  but  I  hope  to  ride  {Continued  on  page  61) 
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‘quite  low’  to  a  rating  of  ‘quite 

Robert  C.  McGiffert,  assistant  George  Norh 
professor — “Hall’s  tortured  ex-  torney  for  the  A 
planation  should  fool  no  one.  I  May  3. 
note  that  he  says  he  will  consult  • 

with  the  faculty  on  staff  ap-  Bert  D.  La 
pointments,  when  he  has  already  manager  of  the 
made  an  appointment,  without  (CaliL)  Neivs-j 
consultation.”  * 

Campbell  B.  Titchner,  assist-  Eugene  Hari 
ant  professor — “Our  journalism  64,  movie  crit 
school,  which  ranks  quite  low,  is  Diego  (Calif.)  . 
really  very  good.  Our  faculty,  when  he  retired 
urged  to  resign,  is  hailed  for  AP  staffer;  Ma; 
wanting  to  stay.  • 

“The  professional  journalist,  Mrs.  Margare 
like  the  journalism  student,  is  81,  president  o 
trained  to  say  vrhat  he  means,  which  publish 
What  kind  of  verbal  pivoting  is  (Pa.)  Observer, 
this?”  Reporter  and  t 

Hair.  Record  Pr.i»d 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  E.  D.  Toles, 
Nebraska  Press  Association  the  Paris  (Ky 
commended  Dr.  Hall  “For  ex-  prise;  April  29 
ceptional  achievement  during  the  * 

ten  years  he  has  been  at  the  Hyman  Hur 
institution.”  writer  for  the 

The  Association  expressed  its 
thanks  to  him  for  recruiting  and  Baseball  Wntei 
doubling  the  size  of  the  faculty  America;  May 
at  Nebraska,  “making  it  one  of 
the  best  in  the  entire  nation.”  Y;.  |J0Nald 

The  student  enrollment  has  ?Conn  Adver 
tripled  under  his  direction  to  ' 

the  point  where  the  Nebraska 
Journalism  School  has  the  q^.  ^ 

largest  undergraduate  enroll-  Ledger  for  40  y 
ment  in  the  United  States,  the  * 

association  noted,  and  scholar-  Kenneth  F 
ships  in  journalism  have  risen 

from  one  in  1916  to  40  at  the  _ , _  . 

present  time,  sponsored  for  the 

most  part  by  Nebraska  news-  pj 

papers.  ,  .  ,  ,  sociation;  Apri 

Ten  members  of  the  faculty  * 

at  Nebraska  wrote  to  USU  Herbert  F  < 

President  Faw'cett  saying  they  (i962)  managi 
“can  only  be  amused  at  the  Washington  (I 
charges  that  Dr.  Hall  is  any  kind  j^gj.  president  < 
of  a  dictator  or  boss.”  Most  of  press  Managin 
the  teachers  remained  at  Nebras-  ciation  (1952)' 
ka,  they  said,  because  Dr.  Hall  *  ’ 

gave  them  all  of  the  freedom  Walter  A  ' 
they  wanted  to  develop  their  editor  of  the  fl 
own  areas  Also,  they  pointed  gg 

out,  his  policy  has  been  that  of  « 

an  open  door  to  the  students.  Clara  Jane 

•  assistant  forei 

Warren  Rogers  Moves  of  the  old  Chi 
From  Hearst  to  Look  World  War^ll 

Washington  harold  R.  ^ 

Warren  J.  Rogers  Jr.  has  Hsher  of  the  N. 
been  named  to  the  newly-created  suburban  \ 
^st  of  Washin^on  editor  of  ^aukee;  May 
Look  Magazine.  In  his  lo  years  * 

in  Washington,  Rogers  has  Helen 

worked,  in  turn,  for  the  Asso-  nationkl  advert 
ciated  PresS’  the  New  York  the  Sandusky 
Herald  Tribune  and  Hearst  since  1912;  Ap 
Headline  Service.  . 

Rogers  attended  Tulane  Uni-  Gladys  Park 
versity  and  Louisiana  State  the  “Mopsy”  cc 
University,  and  got  his  first  27. 
newspaper  job  in  1939  when  he  • 

joined  the  New  Orleans  Trib-  Claire  Danz 

an  editorial  emj 
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George  Norris,  81,  libel  at¬ 
torney  for  the  New  York  Times; 
May  3. 

*  «  ♦ 

Bert  D.  Lane,  71,  general 
manager  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  Neivs-Press;  May  1. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Eugene  Harwood  Peach  Jr., 
64,  movie  critic  for  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune 
when  he  retired  in  1962;  former 
AP  staffer;  May  1. 

«  ♦  * 

Mrs.  Margaretta  D.  Stewart, 
81,  president  of  the  companies 
which  publish  the  Washington 
(Pa.)  Observer,  the  Washington 
Reporter  and  the  Beaver  Falls 
News  Tribune;  May  2. 

*  ♦ 

E.  D.  Toles,  90,  columnist  for 
the  Paris  (Ky.)  Daily  Enter¬ 
prise;  April  29. 

«  *  « 

Hyman  Hurwitz,  56,  sports 
writer  for  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Baseball  Writers  Association  of 
America;  May  1. 

... 

V.  Donald  Hersam  Sr.,  58, 
publisher  of  the  New  Canaan 
(Conn.)  Advertiser;  April  28. 

.  *  « 

Fred  Hunt,  70,  reporter  for 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger  for  40  years;  April  23. 

«  .  « 

Kenneth  P.  McLaughlin, 
54,  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
photographer  for  30  years,  a 
former  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation;  April  24. 

m  m  m 

Herbert  F.  Corn,  69,  retired 
(1962)  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star;  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Asso¬ 
ciation  (1952) ;  April  29. 

«  «  « 

Walter  A.  Ryan,  52,  sports 
editor  of  the  Haverhill  (Mass.) 
Gazette  for  23  years;  April  29. 

«  *  « 

Clara  Jane  Danziger,  51, 
assistant  foreign  news  editor 
of  the  old  Chicago  Sun  during 
World  War  II;  April  23. 

.  *  * 

Harold  R.  Murphy,  59,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  North  Shore  group 
of  suburban  weeklies  at  Mil¬ 
waukee;  May  1. 

«  *  ♦ 

Mrs.  Helen  Cunningham, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
the  Sandusky  (Ohio)  Register 
since  1912;  April  23. 

*  .  * 

Gladys  Parker,  56,  creator  of 
the  “Mopsy”  comic  strip;  April 
27. 

«  «  « 

Claire  Danziger,  51,  formerly 
an  editorial  employe  of  Chicago's 


American  and  the  old  Chicago 
Sun  and  director  of  public  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Chicago  Medi¬ 
cal  school;  April  23. 

*  *  * 

INOSUKE  Furuno,  75,  a  for¬ 
mer  AP  staffer  in  Tokyo;  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  former  Domei  News 
Agency;  April  24. 

*  «  « 

James  Mac  Intyre,  89,  a  for¬ 
mer  promotion  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times;  April  10. 

m  *  * 

Richard  E.  Micks,  80,  long¬ 
time  humor  columnist  for  the 
Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press; 
April  20. 

*  *  « 

Robert  M.  Emahiser,  64,  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Spofcane  (Wash.) 
Daily  Chronicle;  April  23. 

«  *  * 

Leonard  M.  McCabe,  73,  who 
retired  as  editorial  art  director 
of  the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  in  1954  after  45  years  on  the 
staff  of  that  newspaper;  April 
23. 

«  *  * 

Donald  C.  Hayman,  50,  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Bucks 
County  (Pa.)  Courier,  Bucks 
County  Times  and  Burlington 
County  Times;  April  26. 

*  *  * 

Lloyd  G.  Neul,  64,  managing 
editor  of  the  Madison  (Ind.) 
Courier;  April  21. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Charles  Hansen,  87, 
president  of  the  Greeley  (Colo.) 
Tribune;  April  18. 

*  * 

Ellis  Lee  Loveless,  70,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  director  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star;  April  16. 

•  <t>  * 

John  Polly,  61,  news  editor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  In¬ 
dependent;  April  17. 

*  *  * 

Paulo  Maranhao,  94,  editor- 
owner  of  Folha  du  Norte, 
Belem,  Brazil;  April  17. 

*  ♦  * 

George  H.  Moffat,  60,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Millwaukee  Press 
Club;  April  15. 

*  *  * 

Sally  Wright,  from  Tucson 
(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen  magazine 
staff  to  general  assignments  re¬ 
porter,  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

«  ♦  « 

Ernest  L.  Cope,  62,  sports 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  April  13  in  a  high¬ 
way  accident. 

«  «  « 

William  E.  Rutledge  Sr.,  78, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Yadkinville  (N.  C.)  Ripple  since 
he  was  21  years  old;  recently. 

«  *  « 

Philip  R.  Benjamin,  43,  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  for  12  years;  author  of  a 
novel,  “Quick,  Before  It  Melts” 


with  an  Antarctic  locale;  April 
18. 

«  «  « 

Vernard  Vogt,  62,  founder  of 
the  Moundridge  (Kans.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  its  editor  and  publisher 
for  40  years;  April  12. 

«  «  « 

Samuel  E.  Boys,  94,  president 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Plymouth  (Ind.)  Pilot-News; 
April  14. 

Art  Ryon,  51,  Los  Angeles 
Times  columnist  and  reporter 
for  25  years;  April  15. 

«  «  * 

G.  E.  (Perry)  Fowler,  58, 
director  of  photography  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Examiner; 
April  13. 

«  *  * 

Herman  J.  Elliott,  79,  a  for¬ 
mer  chief  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post; 
recently. 

• 

Moves  to  Morning 

Lima,  Ohio 

The  Lima  Star,  established 
in  the  afternoon  field  Sept.  8, 
1965,  has  moved  to  morning 
publication,  Monday  through 
Saturday,  with  a  weekend  edi¬ 
tion. 

Change  to  Wednesday 

Meade,  Kans. 

George  Carey,  publisher,  has 
changed  the  publication  day  of 
the  Meade  Globe-Press  from 
Thursday  to  Wednesday,  with 
delivery  to  homes  late  Wednes¬ 
day  or  early  Thursday. 

4’A8 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

said  in  his  farewell  address. 

The  chairman  of  Needham, 
Harper  &  Steers  said  the 
agency  business  is  “cannibalis¬ 
tic”  with  too  many  men  bent  on 
“self-survival.” 

To  get  along  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  he  said,  agencies  must 
first  try  to  get  along  better 
with  each  other,  and  be  able  to 
say  with  conviction  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  “We  do  this  or  we  don’t 
do  this  as  a  matter  of  estab¬ 
lished  advertising  principle.” 

If  advertising  principles  were 
surer  and  better  established, 
Mr.  Steers  said  the  industry 
would  be  able  to  attract  more 
younger  people  to  careers. 

“The  only  way  we  can  attract 
these  young  people,”  Steers 
commented,  “is  by  proving  to 
them  that  the  advertising  is  a 
business  with  an  established 
discipline,  and  a  code  of  ethics, 
and  with  moral,  social,  and  in¬ 
tellectual  values  and  princi¬ 
ples.” 
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classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vcut  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOl  NCEMKNT.s 

Neuospaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur* 
l>08es.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newspaper  Service  CJompany.  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  fla. 


Netrspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORM.4TION 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

IT’s  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  F'EIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


DEAN  SELLEIRS  sells  Arizona  and 
Western  Newspaiiers.  625  E.  Main, 
Mesa.  Ariz.  Ph :  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCTATES 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  .41a. 
(206)  262-1751 


CONFIDENTIAL  NBGOnATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Duimnt  Circle  Building 
Wa^ington,  D.C.  20(-36 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-_311 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
IMiper  proi>erties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.,  91712 


SALES-FINANCTN(3-APPRAISALS 
P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers’  Service 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27402 


Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


$15,968  PROFIT  IN  ’65.  County-seat 
weekly  unopiKtsed,  isolated.  Price  $25M 
cash  or  terms.  Best  deal  to  buyer  wish¬ 
ing  to  go  offset.  Owners  other  interests, 
must  sell  quick.  Box  355,  Burkesville, 
Kentucky  42717. 


IF  QUALITY  COUNTS,  this  top-notch, 
growing  Mid-America  weekly  fills  the 
bill.  Excellent  plant,  building.  ’65  gross 
$85M,  anticipated  ’66  gross  SIOOM.  Fair 
price,  about  $31,000  down.  Write  fully, 
we’ll  reply  fully.  The  DIAL  Agency, 
1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001. 


FARM  PUBLICA’nON  AND  PLANT 
Long-time  high  earnings  record.  Man¬ 
agement  available.  Requires  ISOM  cash 
down  on  $275M  Price.  Box  1817,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Liae  Rotes,  Each 
Ceosecotive  lesertien 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tioet  ®  80f  per  lint  each 
insertion;  3  tines  @  SOf;  2  6  $1.00; 
1  time  $1.10  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  506 
for  box  service  and  count  as  1  addi¬ 
tional  line  in  your  copy.  3  line;  minimum. 
Air-mail  service  on  blind  ads  $100  extra. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $1.25  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.35;  2  ®  $1.45;  1  time 
$1.55  per  line.  If  keyed,  add  SOr  for  box 
service  and  count  as  1  additional  line  in 
your  copy.  3  lines  minimum.  Air-mail 
service  on  blind  ads  $1.00  extra. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED:  The  use  of 
rules,  boldface  cuts  or  other  decorations 
chanies  your  classified  ad  to  “classified 
display.”  The  rate  for  Classified  Display 
is  $2.50  per  apate  line — $35  per  column 
inch  minimum  space. 

MEASUREMENTS  AND  CHARGES: 

EAP  classified  advertising  is  set  in  6-point 
type.  Advertisements  set  completely  in 
6-point  up  to  a  maximum  of  20  lines, 
without  white  space,  display  heads,  etc. 
will  be  billed  at  the  specific  rate  (see 
rate  chart  of  various  numbers  of  inser¬ 
tions)  on  a  line  count  basis.  For  example 
an  advertisement  of  ten  lines  will  be 
billed  at  10  times  the  classified  line 
rate,  etc. 

Advertisements  using  extra  white  space 
and/or  display  heads,  text,  or  signature 
in  Vogue  Light  8.  10,  12,  or  14-point 
maximum,  will  be  charged  by  agate  rule 
measurement — (14  lines  per  inch)  at 
the  p^revailing  rate  for  the  number  of 
insertions. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIHED  AD- 
VER'n$ING,  TUESDAY,  4:30  P.M. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Avo.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plena  2-7050 


Fine  weekly  availabilities . 

1.  FAR  WEST.  County  seat  exclusive. 
$17,000  clown. 

2.  SOUTHWEST.  Exclusive.  $18,000 
down. 

3.  NORTHEAST.  Exclusive.  $15,000 
down. 

4.  SOUTHCTENTRAL.  County  seat  ex¬ 
clusive  $11,000  down. 

5.  SOUTHEAST.  County  seat  exclusive. 
$15,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  &  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywcxxl  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028 


$8-M  LBSS  THAN  GROSS  buys  weekly, 
job  plant,  building  and  all.  Minimum 
down.  The  Blair  Press,  Blair,  Wisexxn- 
sin  54616. 


NOT  ALL  ON  MARKET  but  available 
to  financially  qualified  buyer — group 
of  Texas  weeklies,  convenient  to  one 
another,  exclusive  in  growing  small 
cities,  gross  near  $200M  total  with  ex¬ 
cellent  potentials.  Total  investment,  in¬ 
cluding  two  good  lettei-press  plants  and 
cost  of  new  offset  plant,  about  $3U0.- 
000.  Information  only  to  responsible 
individuals.  L.  F.  LEURIG,  Broker, 
Box  459,  Marlin.  ’Texas  76661. 


EASTERN  WASHINGTON  STATE 
Weekly  and  job  shop  in  own  brick 
building,  all  for  $17M;  bank  will  fi¬ 
nance  with  third  down.  Plenty  of  work 
— plenty  of  business — with  chance  to 
increase.  Must  sell  due  to  illness.  The 
Palouse  Republic,  Palouse,  Washington 
99161.  (AC  509)  TR  8-4711. 

SOUTHWEST  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Well-equipped  offset  plant,  growing 
area,  healthful  climate,  sound  opera¬ 
tion:  $25,000  down  with  permissive 
terms.  J.  A.  Snyder.  Newspaper 
Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Ana¬ 
heim,  Calif.,  92805.  We  have  sold  more 
newspapers  than  any  other  broker  in 
the  west. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  AVAILABLE 
in  third  year  with  postal  permit  and 
subscription  list  in  a  rapidly-growing 
area  with  the  need  of  a  wide-awake 
operation.  No  liabilities.  Can  be  job 
printed  nearby.  Ideal  for  the  man  who 
wants  to  own  newspaper,  or  merge  with 
the  one  he  has.  Attractive  arrange¬ 
ments  can  Ice  made.  Write:  P.O.  Box 
434,  Marine.  Illinois  62061. 


AN>OUNCEMENTS 

Neicspapers  For  Sale 

WEEKLY  -  JOB  SHOP,  offset  and  let¬ 
terpress.  Publisher,  2*217  N.  Penn. 
Alamogordo,  New  Mexico  88310.  Ph: 
(AC  505)  437-4974. 

Newspapers  Wanted 

WANT  OTHER  NEWSPAPEHl  proper¬ 
ties  I  Cash  or  terms  I  Oxnfidential  I  Phil 
Turner,  Citizen-News.  1545  N.  Wilcox 
Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028.  Ph. 
(213)  469-1234. 


REPUTABLE  PUBLISHER  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  buying  publication  or  group 
of  publications  that  can  be  printed  in 
Ohio  web  offset  newspaper  plant.  Daily 
or  weekly,  10,000  to  40,000  circulation, 
preferred.  All  replies  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1804,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Opportunities 

SEEKING  12-YR  CONSOLIDATION 
AND  EXPANSION  LOAN 
for  modern.  Rotary  Offset  publication 
plant.  Have  growing  semi-weekly  news¬ 
paper  as  well  as  printing  contracts  for 
several  outside  accounts.  This  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  unique  newspaper  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  U.S.,  with  great  potential. 
Wish  to  obtain  12-year  loan  of  $235,000 
for  note  consolidation  and  expand,  by 
acquiring  two  other  weekly  newspapers. 
Contact  Box  1771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Books— 4)ut  Of  Print  Books 

OUT-OF-PRINT  BOOKS  LOCATED 
H.  D.  Pedersen  Co.,  Box  116, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10011 

Public  Notices 

(X)ME  TO  ZODIAC,  Reincarnation, 
and  Arts,  Anthroposophical  Spiritual 
Science  School.  August  19-27.  16  Lec¬ 
tures  by  Arnold  Leaver,  Knight  of  the 
Netherlands,  Dr.  Herman  Baravalle, 
PhD.,  University  of  Vienna,  and  oth¬ 
ers.  24  Classes  in  Art,  Elurythmy,  and 
Drawing.  $45.00  plus  art  supplies. 
Singles  $1.50.  See  Rudolf  Steiner.  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica,  1962,  TRYE 
Magazine,  November,  1965  “Astrol¬ 
ogy.’’  P.  Riesen,  419  Vliet,  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin  5.3212. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Engraving  Service 


Features  Available 

If  you  don’t  use  Lippmann,  Reston  or 
Alsop,  you  need  Wallace’s  weekly  col¬ 
umn.  The  SIXTIEiS,  Box  15,  Fraser, 
N.Y.  13753. 

Fillers 

BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillers. 
They  come  Hea<led  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5461,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  94101. 


Newspaper  Printing 

NEWSPAPER  PLANT:  11  Linos:  40- 
page  press:  has  time  open  for  more 
tabloid  or  standard  newspapers.  Nor¬ 
man  Adair.  Moreau  Publ.,  Box  546, 
Orange,  N.J.  (AC  201)  OR  4-8000. 


PRINT  BY  OFFSET— New  plant  offers 
complete  services  for  newspaiiers,  shop¬ 
pers.  tabs,  other  publications.  <3old  type 
composition:  four-unit  Goes  Urbanite 
press,  with  full  color  capability:  auto¬ 
mated  addressing,  mailing.  Write  for 
phone  PENINSULA  PRESS.  1725  N. 
Salisbury  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md.  21801. 
Call  301-742-8707. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 

MOVINO- REPAIRING— TRTOKING 

Elxpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

PRESS  ENGINEEatS 
Rotary  and  Offset  Installations 
Moving  -  Reconditioning  -  Repairs 
Guilmont  Printing  Industries  Ltd. 

911  Jeanne  Mance  St. 
Montreal — Canada  Tel :  504-861-1491 
SERVING  CANADA  SINCE  1901 

Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

EDWARDS  TRANSFER  CO..  INC. 
1100  Ross  Ave..  Dallas,  Texas  76202 
1315  Ashland  St..  Dallas,  Texas  775201 
(AC  214)  RI  1-6363 

EREXrriNG.  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING. 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


EQUIPMENT  MART 

Complete  Plants 

CXIMPLEH'E  LETTERPRESS 
NEWSPAPER  SHOP 
Until  this  week  was  printing  outstand¬ 
ing  N.C.  weekly  with  7.500  circulation. 
Paper  is  now  offset.  Equipment  in¬ 
cludes:  Model  E  Duplex  press,  ser. 
#10'79,  prints  lioth  ways:  two  liner 
types  and  mats,  models  1 4  and  19 : 
Ludlow,  ser.  Jt02454:  Elrod,  ser. 
#317-E :  Hammond  Casting  Box  and 
Glider  Saw:  Proof  Press:  type  cases: 
makeup  stones.  Linotype  metal  and 
other  Dimiture  .  .  .  everything  neces¬ 
sary  to  start  a  large  weekly  or  small 
daily.  Must  move  immediately.  Entire 
lot  under  $10,000.  C.ontact:  Orville  B. 
Campbell:  Chapel  Hill  Weeky,  Chapel 
Hill,  N.C.  (AC  919)  967-7045. 

TWO  MACHINE  TRADES  PLANT. 
Good  equipment — good  business.  Write 
or  call  for  particulars.  Lambert-Combs, 
207  W.  Oak,  Enid,  Oklahoma  73701. 

Composing  Room 

The  Equipment  Described  Below  is 
Available  immediately  because  of 
our  Conversion  to  Cold  Type 


(2)  MODEL  31  LINOTYPES 
SN  55170  and  63114 

(3)  MODEL  33  LINOTYPES 
SN  62154,  62155  and  65970 

(1)  MODEL  5  LINOTYPE 
SN  68960 

(2)  MODEL  14  LINOTYPES 
SN  33353  and  26083 

(1)  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE 
SN  54828 

(1)  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE 
SN  61332 

Twenty-one  fonts  of  type  -f- 
misceUaneons  sates,  storage 
racks  and  other  accessories 
Ointact  B.  R.  Carter 
Southeastern  NewspaMrs  (Corporation 
P.O.  Box  928,  Augusta.  Ga.,  30903 


2  LUDLOWS.  Gas  or  Electric  Pot 
4  CABS,  w/mats  (Send  for  List) 

1  ELROD-E  Gas  Pot  Asst.  Molds 
VANDERCOOK  325  Proof  Press  25x27 
VANDERCX>OK  320  Proof  Press  20x27 
VANDER(X)OK  317  Power  Proof  Press 
HOE  Flat  Page  Router 
LINOTYPES.  Mo<lels  5-8  and  31 
APEX  PTG.  MACHINERY  CO.,  INC. 
210  Elizabeth  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10012 
(212)  966-0070 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50.  fob  Hkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY,  111-113  W.  Market  St., 
Elkin,  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  835-1513 

Miscellaneous  Machinery 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATB 
Five  years  old,  21%*  cut-off 
Box  1799,  Editor  &  Publislwr 
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Equipment  Mart 


BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWS  PA  PER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Auction  Sale 


Auction  Sale 


PUBLIC  AUCTION  SALE 

$200,000.00  Replacement  Value 

COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER 
AND  JOB  PRINTING  PLANT 

ALL  LATE  MODEL  TYPESETTING  AND  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT.  URGE 
QUANTITY  OF  PRINTERS’  LEAD  METAL,  PAPER  STOCK,  BINDERY  AND 
MATERIAL  HANDLING  EQUIPMENT,  OFFICE  FURNITURE  AND  BUSINESS 
MACHINES. 

Fermcriy  B«leii9la9  To 
MILWAUKEE  TIMES 
>31  South  Sfh  St.,  Milwoukoo,  Wisconsin 

SALE  DATE:  Tuesday,  May  17th  at  10:30  A.M. 

INSPECTION:  Monday,  May  Uth  from  10:00  A.M.  to  4:00  P.M. 

CONSISTING  OF: 

LUDLOW  TYPECASTER  —  ELROD  STRIP  CASTER  —  UTE  INTERTYPE 
MACHINES  WITH  QUADDING  AND  CENTERING  —  HAMMOND  GLIDER  SAWS 
—  VANDERCOOK  PROOF  PRESS  —  STEEL  IMPOSING  TABLES  AND 
GALLEY  CABINETS  —  ROUSE  POWER  MITERER 


DUPLEX  16-PAGE  TUBUUR  NEWSPAPER 
PRESS  WITH  COMPLETE  STEREO  EQUIPMENT. 


HEIDELBERG  —  MIEHLE  —  KLUGE  AND  C  &  P  PRESSES  —  DIAMOND 
POWER  CUTTER  —  APPROXIMATELY  20,000  LBS.  OF  TYPE  AND  METAL 
—  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT  —  BUSINESS  MACHINES  —  OTHER  ITEMS 
TOO  NUMEROUS  TO  MENTION. 

Write,  wire,  phone  for  descriptive  circular 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

DAVID  S.  QRONIK  &  COMPANY,  INC. 

AUCTIONEERS 

1S40  N.  Farwall  Avn,  Milwaukaa,  Wis. 

Phona  414  -  273-7144 


MiscdlaneouM  Machinery 


Miscellaneoug  Machinery 


Due  to  ^uipment  and  system  changes  QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild 
in  our  circulation  department,  the  fol-  8  x  10,  $5  screen  Scan-A*Graver  with 
lowing  items  of  equipment  are  for  sale,  cabinet.  microscope.  Asking  12000. 
1 — General  Strapping  Pully-Automatic  Make  a  cash  offer  and  ^u  ajay  ® 
Wire  Tieing  Machine.  2  years  old.  oargam.  Peter  W  The  Bath 

Priced  considerably  lielow  book  Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530, _ 

,  C.  ..  -e  ■*  m  OFFSET  EQUIPMENT 

1  Elliott  Stencil  Tyiiewnter.  Two  Hamada  7-Star  press  with  receding  pile 
years  old.  stacker:  Goodkin  IR^inch  vertical 

1 — Portable  Belt  Conveyor  with  Motor,  camera  :  nuArc  RR-26  Jet  Lineup  table. 
Length  15',  belt  width  1  foot.  Hard-  used  less  than  one  year,  new  in  1963. 
ly  used.  In  very  good  condition  I  I  Take  all  for  $3600.  The  Republican- 
29— Heavy  duty  2  wheel  skids  and  ac-  Recoil-  Carrollton.  Missouri  64633. 

companying  jack.  - - 

Please  write  or  call  for  prices  and  Perforator  Tape 

further  information  to:  R.  C.  Anderson,  - - - - 

Circulation  Manager,  The  Binghamton  LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
Press.  Binghamton,  New  York  13902.  ,*rforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 

for  S"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 

NEWSPAPER  INSERTING  t/k  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 

k  .  Az-'Liikirr  Order  now  from: 

MACHINES  PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 


NEWSPAPER  INSERTING 
MACHINES 


•otm.  k.— .  o  •  ^4  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

We  have  3  newspaper  inserting  ma¬ 
chines  made  by  Hess  &  Barker  that  we  '  IT  r"" 


recently  purchased  and  have  been  un-  Pregges  &  Machinery 

able  to  use.  They  are  completely  set  up  - - — — . 

and  can  be  inspectoil  at  our  plant.  We  LJ/"^r  /~\n 

will  accept  any  reasonable  offer  because  MwC  OwLC/K 

these  must  be  removed  from  our  plant  /i-n-rini  i- 

immediately.  CONVERTIBLE 

The  machines  stuff  4  sections  at  a  time.  4  Units — 2294" — 8  Color  Humps-  6  Re- 
They  are  complete  with  compressor  for  verses-  -Double  Folder — -Balloon  Former 
vacuum,  have  many  extra  parts  and  — C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
TOch  has  a  5  h.p.  motor.  Located  In  the  Group  Drive — NEW  1952. 

Chicago  area.  Available  early  1967. 

Mr.  Lerner,  A.C.  312  487-1400  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

_ _ _  60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

BRAND  NEW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist - — - 

8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half  SIX  URBANITE  UNITS  with  94  folder 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months :  available  immediately.  Late  mo<lel. 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo.  Write  Box  1807,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Presses  &  Machinery  I 


DUPLSaC  TUBULARS 
16-i>age,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-paKe,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
“Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Page  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains. 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  Color — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CONDITION — about  one  year’s 
use. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


16  PAGE  STANDARD  2  to  1  Duplex 
Tubular,  S#  203.  Run  for  a  small  daily 
less  than  3000,  6  to  8  page  paper.  Con¬ 
dition  A-1,  all  stereotype.  Delivered  and 
installed  if  desired. 

Universal  Printing  Equipment  Co.  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 
N.J.  201-438-3744  N.Y.  OX  5-5458 

MODEL  “E"  DUPLEX  #1153  will  be 
available  when  we  go  offset  in  a  few 
weeks.  Includes  sixteen  chases  1594  x 
2294  inside  and  four  turtles.  $2750  and 
located  in  Illinois.  The  Chronicle  Pub. 
Company,  Inc.,  1501  £.  Main,  St. 

Charles.  Illinois  60174. 

iF UNITS  GO^ 

2  294  -  Arch  Type  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Strippers — 8  Capco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 

2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

REN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

MODEL  “B”  DUPLEX,  excellent,  un- 
der  service  contract.  26  chases,  spare 
parta:  make  an  offer.  Cadet  ^an*A* 
Graver;  Elrod  with  many  molds  and 
seIf-containe<1  water  cooling  unit:  model 
8  Lino  #44436  with  TTS ;  TrimOsaw; 
miterer,  make-up  cabinets.  Ingham 
County  News.  Mason.  Michigan  48854. 
Phone:  (AC  517)  677-9011. 

4  UNIT  HOE— 22-3/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses-  2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Afailable  Autiust  1966 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4,590 

OFFSET  NEWSPAPER  PRESS,  Harris 
28  X  42.  Now  printing  32-page  weekly 
converting  to  Web.  Rebuilt  in  1960, 
excellent  condition.  Must  move  by  June 
1.  Best  offer  over  $1,500.  Box  1839, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

DUPLEX  FLATBED  8-page  standard 
or  16-page  tabloid.  Excellent  condition. 
$2,000  as  is,  where  is.  Gone  offset. 
Church  World  Pub.  Co.,  19-21  Com¬ 
mercial  St.,  Portland.  Maine  04111. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  10007 

2  ROB  RBBIJt.  TENRIONS  ANT)  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CDNVBRTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  10C17  OX  7-4590 


Preggeg  &  Machinery 


12-UNIT 

HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
1951  -  1955 

Made  up  as  two  6-unit  presses,  each 
with  extra  color  cylinder— 3  reyerses — 
double  folder  —  balloon  former  —  C-H 
conveyor  — >  AC  unit  type  drive  —  Web 
break  detectors — Web  severing  devices 
— reels  and  pasters—  trackage  and  turn¬ 
tables. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

GOSS  TUBULAR 

Vacuum  Back 
Casting  Box  and 
Boring  Machine  for 
Tension  Plate  Slots 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


2  WOOD  PRESSES  22^4" 

Each  Press  consists  of  6  Units — Single 

2  to  1  Folder — 1  with  Balloon  Former 
— C^H  Conveyor — Reels,  Tensions  and 
Wood  Autopasters — DC  Group  Drive 
with  Motor  Generator — Sheet  Severing 
Devices— Dynamic  Braking — Available 
mid-May  1966. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

THREE  UNITS  GOSS  HIGH  SPEED 
low  construction  end  feed  press.  Up  to 
24  pages  straight  run,  48  pages  collect. 
Double  64-page  folder — 23  A  cutoff  (9 
col.)  68-72"  max.  roll.  Angle  bar  and 
web  detector  on  every  unit.  Four  new 
form  rollers.  One  Cline  100  h.p.  motor. 
Electric  eye  control  board  for  100  h.p. 
motor  Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Mechani¬ 
cal  Superintendent,  The  Lima  News, 
Lima,  Ohio,  45802. 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4” 

3  extra  Ojlor  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — ^Dou- 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — 'Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives— Located  New  Orleans — 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

Wanted  to  Buy 

4  UNITS-FOLDING  MACHINE,  roll 
arms,  web  offset  newspaper  press, 
22J)4"  cut  off— 36"  web.  No  junk. 
Universal  Printing  ESquipment  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndhurst,  New  Jersey  07071 

ELEC.  PAGE  STORAGE  CABINET 
Good  condition 

Bulletin,  Martinsville,  Va.,  24112 

WANTED : 

USED  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
Box  1801,  Editor  A  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
S’TEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


48  TO  64-PAGE  ROTARY  PRESS. 
21-94"  cut-off.  with  accompanying 
stereotype  equipment  and  mat  roller. 
Please  send  specifications  and  photos  to 
Box  1862,  ^itor  A  Publisher.  Im¬ 
mediate  reply  guaranteed. 

WANTED:  TTS  adapter  keyboard,  op¬ 
erating  unit  and  multiface  perforator. 
Will  consider  linotype  equipped  with 
TTS  if  pricetl  right :  also  need  several 
full  page  turtles.  Contact  Jim  Oaw- 
ford.  Jr.,  The  Democrat-Union,  Law- 
renceburg,  Tenn.  38464. 
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Help  Wanted 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Academic 


COLLEGE  PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR 
July  1  opening  in  PR  office  of  upstate 
N.Y.  college.  Experience  in  writing, 
editing  and  layout  essential.  Must  be 
able  to  work  enthusiastically  with 
faculty  and  students  and  be  willing  to 
initiate  and  undertake  responsibilities. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  permanent 
position.  Box  1766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DIRECTOR  OF  PUBLICATIONS— Op- 
portunity  with  a  growing  college  in 
Area  2.  Experience  with  college  pub¬ 
lications  (newspaper,  yearbook,  and 
catalog)  preferable.  Salary  negotiable. 
Box  1860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FALL  OPENING  at  Midwestern  jour¬ 
nalism  school  offers  chance  to  earn 
M.A.  while  working  as  graduate  as¬ 
sistant.  12,800  plus  fees.  Siting  expe¬ 
rience  desired.  Eciual  opportunity  em¬ 
ployer.  Send  resume  to  ^x  1853,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Administrative 


ASSISTANT  MANAGER 
Newspaper  Operations 

$13,000  to  $16,000 


Unique  opportunity  for  outstanding  in¬ 
dividual  who  has  had  past  record  of 
achievement  in  operations  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  This  is  a  responsible  job  on  the 
general  manager's  staff  of  a  major 
metropolitan  morning  daily  located  in 
Zone  2. 


Should  have  practical  and  analytical 
approach  to  problem  solving  and  be 
capable  of  working  in  any  facet  of  a 
newspai>er  operation,  from  understand¬ 
ing  computer  concepts  to  mechanization 
of  involved  production  operations.  Es¬ 
sentially,  we  want  someone  to  improve 
methods  of  operation,  including  modifi- 
oition  of  systems  and  procedures  us^ 
in  newspai>er  operations. 

Must  able  to  work  well  with  mechan¬ 
ical  division  department  heads  as  well 
as  top  management  personnel.  We  need 
a  man  who  can  analyze  problems,  de¬ 
velop  solutions  and  implement  correc¬ 
tive  action.  For  this  individual,  we  offer 
an  unusual  opportunity  with  outstand¬ 
ing  growth  potential,  and  an  excellent 
starting  salary. 

Send  complete  resume  outlining  past 
experience  and  educational  background, 
in  confidence,  to  Box  1767,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


LIVE  -  WIRE  OPPORTUNITY  for 
weekly  manager.  Energetic  man  willing 
to  devote  himself  fully  to  producing 
paper  community  will  ^  proud  of  and 
with  ability  to  turn  good  profit.  Good 
character  essential.  Established  paper 
3.500  circulation.  Zone  3.  Box  1787, 


Editor  A  Publisher. 


SE^riOR  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 
The  C^ley  Newspapers  home  office  lo¬ 
cated  in  La  Jolla.  California,  requires 
an  additional  experienced  Systems 
Analyst  for  immediate  placement. 
Major  duties  will  be  to  assist  in  the 
design  and  implementation  of  compu¬ 
terized  systems  for  use  on  I.B.M.  360 
computer  and  related  teleprocessing 
units.  Conceptualization  and  investiga¬ 
tion  of  alternative  systems  by  field 
survey  will  be  required. 

Applicants  should  have  a  Bachelors  de¬ 
gree  in  a  physical  science  or  a  minor 
in  mathematics,  a  minimum  of  two 
years  of  computer  programming,  and  a 
minimum  of  two  years  of  data  systems 
analysis.  We  prefer  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  random  file  concepts  and  OO- 
BCfL  or  FORTRAN  languages 
Our  companv  has  excellent  working 
conditions  and  employee  benefits.  Sal¬ 
ary  will  he  commensurate  with  ability 
and  experience  starting  from  $850  to 
$950  per  month. 

If  interested  and  qualified,  please  send 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Oiordinator 
COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  1530 
La  Jolla.  California  92037 


Administrative 


CniEF  ACCOUNTANT,  well  versed  in 
modern  NCR  O|>eration  for  large  daily 
and  shopper  complex.  Submit  resume, 
comi>ensation  expected.  Contact  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News,  1545  North  Wil¬ 
cox,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90028. 


METROPOLITAN  DAILY  A  SUNDAY 
has  opening  for  a  strong  administra¬ 
tive  assistant.  Must  have  knowledge  of 
and  experience  in  Production.  Labor 
Relations,  and  General  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Salary  open.  Excellent  po¬ 
tential  for  advancement  in  near  future. 
Box  1855,  E<litor  &  Publisher.  All  de¬ 
tails  first  letter,  please. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  AD  DIRECTOR  for  a 
large  chain  of  well-established  weeklies 
in  Zone  1.  Experienced,  with  ability  to 
develop  unlimited  potential.  Give  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  1764, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  classified 
advertising  manager  and  two  aggressive 
display  advertising  salesmen.  Write  in 
full  or  call  R.  E.  L«i.  News-Journal, 
Clovis,  New  Mexico  88101. 


Display  Advertising 


All  Departments 


GROUND  FLOOR  START 
SKY-HIGH  FUTURE! 


Well-planned  daily,  Sunday  paper  in 
toi>-notch  Blast  Tennessee  city  of  25.000, 
has  openings  in  all  phases  of  operation 
for  personnel  who  will  build  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  meaningful  and  influential  paper. 
No  errors  to  correct.  We  are  starting 
right!  This  will  be  no  small-time,  shoe¬ 
string  giveaway.  Immediate  openings 
for  news  editor,  reporters,  ad  manager, 
salesman  display  and  classified  ;  produc¬ 
tion — copy  desk,  offset  pressman  and 
assistant,  cameraman  and  assistant, 
circulation  manager  and  assistant.  Send 
resume,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  R.  Jack  Fishman,  P.O.  Box 
2867,  Nashville.  Tennessee  37219. 


AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast¬ 
growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
4692,  or  Box  1769,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  WANTED 
— Elxcellent  opportunity  for  enthusiastic 
salesman  and  layout  man.  Modern  daily 
newspaper  in  New  Hampshire.  (Jood 
pay  and  benefits.  Write  Box  1790,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


SALES 


Circulation 


FACTORY  REPRESENTATIVE  —  Ex¬ 
panding  company  desires  ambitious, 
circulation-orient^  man  in  the  25-35 
age  bracket.  Considerable  travel  to  cir¬ 
culation  and  industrial  accounts,  with 
a  future  as  sales  executive.  Relocate. 
Area  6  at  factory  with  salary,  ex¬ 
penses  and  bonuses.  Send  full  resumi 
to  Box  1734,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIREICTOR— Florida’s 
largest  weekly,  converting  to  voluntary- 
pay.  “Ground  floor”  opimrtunity ;  ex¬ 
panding  organization  :  new  offset  press. 
REPORTER,  Box  420,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.,  33149. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGBIR  for  small 
but  rapidly-growing  N.J.  morning 
daily.  Experienced.  Great  opportunity 
with  fringe  benefits.  Box  1885,  Bkiitor 
&  Publisher. 


CIRCULA'nON  PROMO'nON  MGR. 
17,000  progressive  daily  needs  man  full 
of  energy,  knowledge,  ideas.  Circula¬ 
tion  growth  only  responsibility.  Good 
salary,  opportunity  for  personal  growth 
on  one  of  our  newspapers.  Excellent 
area  for  working  and  living.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirement  to: 
W.  C.  Thomas,  Gen.  Mgr..  News- 
Herald.  P.  O.  Box  351,  Willoughby, 
Ohio,  44994. 


Classified  Advertising 


PHONE  ROOM 
SUPERVISOR 


Highly-skilled  professional  suiiervisor 
or  assistant,  ready  to  move  up,  is 
needed  on  a  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
a  strong  competitive  market  in  Chart 
Area  2.  The  know-how  of  training, 
motivating  and  stimulating  our  phone 
room  staff  of  20  can  be  most  rewarding. 
Blxcellent  starting  salary  based  on 
ability  and  successful  record  of  past 
achievement.  Send  complete  resume  out¬ 
lining  past  work  experience  and  edu¬ 
cational  background,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  1757,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SALES-ORlBlNTElt  CAM  to  manage 
and  sell  for  40.000  circulation  southern 
New  England  daily.  An  assistant  CAM 
or  the  t^  man  on  a  smaller  operation, 
experience  in  all  phases  will  find  this 
an  excellent  spot  to  move  up  and  grow 
with  a  solid  newspaper.  Send  full  de¬ 
tails  including  salary  requirements  and 
references  to  Box  1824,  Bklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

ADVERTISING 


Unusual  selling  opportunities  in  the 
retaii  and  national  departments  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia’s  ieading  newspaper.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  include  selling  advertising  to 
a  wide  variety  of  business  organizations 
and  advertising  agencies. 


Excellent  starting  salary  plus 
expenses.  Relocation  neces¬ 
sary.  Moving  expense  al¬ 
lowance  paid. 


If  advertising  sales  with  an  aggressive 
growth  organization  is  the  chalienge 
you  are  seeking,  please  send  full  partic¬ 
ulars  outlining  past  work  experience 
and  educational  background,  in  confi¬ 
dence,  to: 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Personnel  Department 
400  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  19 10 1 


EXPERIENCED  AD  SALESMEN  — 
Florida’s  largest  weekly  (free):  new 
offset  press:  leader  in  retail.  Ample 
compensation  to  producers.  RE¬ 
PORTER,  Box  420,  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
33149. 


Display  Advertising 


ADVER’nSING  SALES,  Promoters. 
California  bound?  Submit  resume.  Phil 
Turner.  Citizen-News.  Hollywood  90028. 


ASSISTANT  ADV.  DIRECTOR  with 
promotion  to  top  job  not  long  in  fu¬ 
ture.  Daily  under  100,000  in  growing 
area.  Personnel,  sales  and  production 
experience  essential.  Our  staff  aware 
of  this  ad.  Consider  full  resumes  only. 
Box  1852,  Bklitor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAY 

ADVERTISING 

SALESMAN 


Immediate  opening  for  ver¬ 
satile,  experienced  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
good  layout  ability.  Perma¬ 
nent,  full-time  position.  Job 
offers  excellent  opportunity, 
employe  benefits.  Apply  in 
person  or  send  detailed 
resume  to : 


Personnel  Department 
THE  SACRAMENTO  BEE 
21st  &  Q  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.  95804 


EXCTETTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  on 
large  7-day  newspaper  in  Zone  2  for 
a  top-flight  display  salesman  experi¬ 
enced  in  handling  chain  store  accounts. 
Write  Box  1845,  Eklitor  A  Publisher, 
stating  all  pertinent  details  including 
current  earnings. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY— retail  sales¬ 
man  in  Martinsville,  Va.  Up  to  $110.00; 
all  benefits.  Contact:  J.  R.  Reynolds, 
Advertising  Dir.,  Bulletin,  Martinsville. 
Va.  24112. 


$10,000  PLUS  BONUS  IN 
ATTRACTIVE  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWN 
An  opportunity  for  the  right  experi¬ 
enced  salesman  to  join  an  expanding 
weekly  in  attractive  New  England  area, 
and  become  manager.  Salary  to  $10,000 
plus  bonus.  Insurance  plan,  stock  par¬ 
ticipation.  Excellent  public  «lueation 
through  college.  Box  1865,  Eiflitor  s 
Publisher. 


Editorial 


IMMEDIATE  OPPORTUNITY— Experi¬ 
enced  man  to  take  over  management, 
editorial,  advertising  on  weekly  news¬ 
paper  in  attractive  upstate  N.  Y.  col¬ 
lege  town.  Salary,  profit-sharing.  Box 
68.  Fayetteville,  N.Y.  13066  or  (AC 
315)  637-3121. 


CITY  EDITOR— Alert,  aggressive  man 
with  solid  reporting  and  desk  experi- 
'  ence  needed  to  guide  young,  eager  sUlf 
I  of  40,000  a.m.  newspaper.  Bbccellent 
opportunity  in  a  Zone  2  multi-publica¬ 
tion  organization.  Send  complete  re¬ 
sume  to  Box  1720,  Editor  A  Phiblisher. 


NEED  DISPLAY  AD  MAN,  good  on 
layouts.  Prefer  young  man.  25  to  35 
yea:w  of  age.  with  some  experience. 
Pacific  Northwest  daily  in  town  of 
16.000  with  excellent  opportunity  for 
personal  growth  and  achievement  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  money-wise.  Top  start¬ 
ing  salary.  Moving  expenses  paid.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  Give  all  details.  Will 
contact  you  for  interview.  Write  Box 
1827,  Blditor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  WEEKLY  in  subur¬ 
ban  Pittsburgh  area  needs  experienced 
“live-wire’’  salesman.  Salary  and  com¬ 
mission.  The  Signal-Item,  Carnegie.  Pa. 
15106. 


ADVEfRTISING  SALESMAN— dynamic 
employee-owned  daily  offers  good  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  chance  for  advancement. 
Due  to  repidly  expanding  volume,  this 
is  an  addition  to  our  staff  to  be  filled 
by  mid-siunmer.  Excellent  climate  on 
San  Francisco  Peninsula.  Prefer  Jour¬ 
nalism  degree  and/or  some  experience. 
Send  resume  to  Howard  Schonlwrger, 
Display  Advertising  Manager,  Palo 
Alto  Times,  Box  300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif. 
94.302. 


COPY  EDITORS— Metropolitan  after¬ 
noon  daily  Zone  6  seeks  copy  editors 
with  2-4  years’  experience  on  smaller 
dailies.  If  you  can  handle  copy  smocra- 
ly,  write  tight  heads  and  like  living 
in  Scaithem  city,  let  us  hear.  *<»• 
quate  and  good  company  benefits.  Write 
Box  1712.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  who  can 
roll  up  his  sleeves  and  write  any  type 
of  story  for  PMS  daily  in  Virginia. 
Clan  pay  $130  or  more  a  week  for  right 
man.  depending  on  experieni^  and 
Imckground.  Box  1774,  Eklitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


l^DITOR  or  mnn/wife  team.  Small 
daily.  Any  age.  Eldinburg  Courier,  Edin¬ 
burg.  Indiana  46124. 


EDITOR  & 


WIRE  BBIITOR  ,,  ,  . 

Tired  of  reporting?  Gain  valuable  desz 
experience.  We  will  train.  Good  promo¬ 
tional  opportunities.  Champaipi-Urban* 
Courier,  30,000  p.m.  daily  in  one  ot 
the  few  comp^itive  newspaper 
home  of  University  of  Illinois.  Prefer 
B.A.  degree  with  1-3  years’  experiCTce 
in  reporting.  Send  complete  “ 

H.  E.  Hay,  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Bo* 

789,  Decatur,  Ill.  62525. 

I  An  Elqual  Opportunity  Employer  ■ 

PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1966  1 
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HELP  WAiNTED 

Editorial 


HELP  WAITED 


HELP  WANTED 


RBPORTEai  with  1  or  2  years  of  ex-  EDITOR  for  very  large  suburban  news- 
■Mience  for  medium-sized,  high-quality,  paper  group.  Our  man  is  creative,  with 
ifternoon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Above-  the  ability  to  give  quality  to  our  news 
iverage  pay.  37-V4  hour  week.  Would  content.  This  is  a  key  position  in  our 
Consider  June  J-giaduate.  Send  full  organization  ottering  unlimited  poten- 
iMUmi  Box  1793,  Mitor  &  Publisher,  tial  as  the  company  continues  to  grow. 

_ Must  be  man  with  solid  experience.  Wo 

EEPORTER — City  hall  coverage,  gen-  need  a  hard-working,  shirt-sleeve  edi- 
^1  assignments,  on  aftei-noon  daily  in  tor.  Starting  salary  up  to  $15.0(M)  per 
•rowing  city  of  65,000  in  Central  Con-  annum.  Box  1802,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

•M-ticut.  &veral  years  experience  and  - 

college  background  desired.  Become  a  IMMEDIATE  OPENING — Reporter  for 
mem^r  of  a  congenial  working  team.  13,000  p.m.  and  Sunday  newspaper  in 
Good  salary  for  right  person  and  45,000  community  with  state  university, 
benefits.  Write  full  details  to:  two  colleges.  Some  experience  neces- 
Editor  The  Journal,  Meriden,  Conn.,  sary,  preferably  in  city  government  re- 

porting.  Call  or  send  resume  to  Larry 

'■ _ Graebner,  Managing  Editor,  Tribune, 

SBMI-RETIRBD  NEWSMAN,  wanting  Columbia,  Mo.  55202. 

to  slow  his  pace  in  a  lovely  rural - - - - - ; - 

county-seat  town,  managing  a  weekly.  MAGAZINEi-DRIENTED  copy  editor  to 
No  shop  responsibilities.  Mail  applica-  handle  stories  and  manuscripts  tor  roto- 
tion  to  Tazewell  Pub.  Co.,  Central  Ptg.  gravure  magazine  which  the  Saturday 
Plant,  Morton,  Illinois  61550.  Review  ranks  among  the  nation's  best. 

_ _ _ — - -  An  editor  who  can  distill,  expand,  and 

WE  OFFER  THE  OPPORTUNITY  to  enliven  or  subdue,  and  who  will  know 
be  a  rather  large  frog  in  a  small  pool  when  to  leave  a  story  alone,  with 

to  the  young  newsman  who  has  the  reverence  for  the  writer’s  skill.  High 
ability  and  maturity  to  meet  challenge,  starting  salary  and  unlimited  potential 
Prefer  some  experience  but  will  take  for  the  editor  eager  to  accept  and  mas- 
8han>  beginner.  Prefer  sports  writing  ter  new  ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing 
talent  but  overall  ability  more  im-  things.  Box  1838,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Dortant.  Submit  samples,  references  to  - 

The  Commercial-Review.  Portland.  In-  NEWS  EDITOR:  Opening  coming  up 
diana — an  uninhibited  newspaper.  on  small  daily  in  Kansas  City  area. 

_ -  Good  iKisition  for  capable  jierson.  Fine 

COMBINATION  sporU-writer-desk  man  fringe  ^nefiU.  Write  Box  1818,  Editor 
for  40,000  circulation  morning-evening  &  Publisher. 

daily  in  Chart  Area  6.  Write  giving  - - - - - 

work  experience  and  salary  expected.  NEED  YOUNG  REPORTER  22  to  28 
Box  1820,  Editor  &  Publisher.  years  of  age  with  some  experience. 

_ _ _ General  staff  work  all  assignments. 

CniT/^D  Pacific  Northwest  daily  in  city  of 

^V^rl  tUllWrS  16,000.  Top  salary.  Moving  expenses 

paid.  Opportunity  for  growth  profes- 
The  Kenosha  News  seeks  a  well-  sionally  and  money^-wise.  Give  all  d^ 
rounded  newspaperman  whose  duties  tails,  references.  Replies  confidential, 
would  embrace  virtually  every  activity  Write  Box  1805,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
in  an  editorial  department.  In  addition 

to  coordinating  special  sections  and  as-  NEWS  EDITOR’S  SPOT  OPEN  for 
listing  the  editors  the  job  leaves  room  man  ready  to  move  into  an  interesting 
for  general  assignment  and  such  other  and  friendly  community  in  heart  of 
special  interests  as  you  might  pursue,  good  fishing  and  hunting  area.  Five-day 


Ihe  job  revolves  around  you. 


afternoon.  Give  references,  background. 


Beeidee  good  pay  (about  1180  a  week  Bellatti,  Editor,  Nowata 

assuming  six  years  of  experience),  the  (tlkla.)  star. _ 


fringe  benefits  are  substantial  including 
profit-sharing. 


NEWSMEIN — This  could  be  the  oppor- 


Th.  Kenosha  News  is  an  interesting 

place  to  work.  We  get  along  with  each  pS- 

other  pretty  well.  We.think  that  a  new^  m"rl4>?  h^Tad'^^Alng  "rpldenre 


I  would  like  to  combine  It  with  desk 
lectiT#  conscience.  A  newspaper  snoulcl  on  /mAnincr 


both  reflect  and  propel  its  community. 


work.  ’This  is  an  immediate  opening  on 
a  lively,  award  winning  Central  Con- 


COPY  EDITOR 


HELP  W.4NTED 

Editorial 


Free  Lxince  Writers 

Sales  Promotion  Material 
Audio-Visual  Publications 

Familiarity  with  computers  and  data  processing  essential.  A 
leading  business  organization  seeks  highly  comiwtent  writers  in 
the  New  York  area  to  prepare  promotional  literature  and/or 
audio-visual  presentations.  E'uil  reference  and  background  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  supplied.  Projects  generally  involve  some  discus¬ 
sions  during  business  hours.  Rates  are  excellent  and  will  be  set 
by  mutual  agreement  according  to  job  involved. 

Apply  by  letter  outlining  your  background  and  qualifications. 
Please  include  representative  samples  of  your  work  which  will 
be  returned.  Box  1800,  Exiitor  &  Publisher, 


^^nlng  NewspWr^  h  33^ 
to  read  »00  circulation.  Chart  Areas  1  and  2 

^should  be  easier  to  read  than  applicants  preferred  to  facilitate  inter- 
lo  SKIP.  viewing.  Wo  offer  better  than  average 

If  you’re  interested,  tell  us  about  pay,  congenial  staff,  modern  building, 
yourself.  We  will  respect  your  confl-  and  excellent  employee  benefits.  Write: 


dence.  Managing  Elditor,  New  Britain  Heraid, 

New  Britain,  Conn.  06050. 

Lee  Hancock,  Eiditor  - 

KEINOSHA  NEIWS  iTLi\A/nf*T 

Kenosha,  Wisconsin,  63140  Ov-zU  I  M  W  to  I 

EDITOR:  Growing  Suburban  Weekly. 
rr\T>v  zTirrfvo  110,000  plus  fringe  bonefiU.  Ideal  place 

COPY  EIDITOR  jj,  raise  family.  Fine  climate.  Big  po- 

ur-.L  .  I  ^  j  ,  tentiai.  Need  ambitious,  hard-hitting. 

With  at  least  one  years  desk  expe-  creative,  cuitured  man.  Send  resum5. 
rience  for  vigorous,  quality  PM  daily  clips,  references  in  confidence.  Box 
(50M).  Elxcelient  opportunity  for  1815,  Elditor  &  Publisher. _ 

young,  responsible,  alert  newsman.  «•  •  -j 

w.:..  -D  I  n  -  nv  m  SPORTS  WRITER — Major  midwestem 

Write:  Personnel  Dept.,  Times-World  jaily  is  seeking  young,  experienced 
Corporation*  Roanoke,  Va.  2491C.  writer  to  handle  key  assiarnments  in 

- -  -  biff-leasue  city.  Must  have  backgrround 

DESKMAN,  age  26  to  65.  wanted  to  range  of  sports— amateur  and 

take  his  place  at  4-man  desk  of  pro-  professional— and  genuine  writing  abil- 
gressive,  modern,  middlewest  daily.  Will  R«"um6  and  clips  to  Box  1834,  Edi- 

handle  local  copy,  headlines  and  special  ^r  &  Publisher, 
sections — occasionaliy  supervise  news- 

room.  Top  pay  and  fringe  benefiU,  WESTERN  PA.  EVEINING  DAILY  of 
merit  raises,  limited  only  by  ability  26,000  has  opening  for  general  assign- 
and  initiative.  Congenial  staff  in  mod-  ment  reporter.  College  desired.  EJxperi- 
era,  convenient  building.  Write  detaiis  ence  not  imimrtant.  Write:  Elditor, 
of  experience,  education,  references,  to  Butier  Elagle,  Butler,  Pa.,  16001. 

Box  1810,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  - 

_ _ _  WOMEN’S  WRI’TER 

IF  THERE  IS  SUCH  A  PEIRSON  in  Wo  need  a  woman  with  interest  or  ex- 
existence  who  is  willing  to  work  on  a  perience  in  Women’s  page,  society  fea- 
(»unty-seat  weekly  as  a  reporter,  help  ture  ■writing,  etc.  ’This  job  will  be  num- 
ke^  the  subscription  list  up-to-date,  ber  2  spot  in  our  Society  Department  to 
take  claMifled  ads,  help  out  on  display  assist  in  changing  our  society  pages  to 
Mvertising  on  occasion,  help  the  bmk-  Women’s  Pages.  Metro-Elast  Journal,  a 
keeper  now  and  then  and  still  stay  34,000  afternoon  daily  serving  the  Met- 
enthusiastie,  bright  and  happy,  we  ro-Elast  area  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  and  Elast 
have  a  permanent  oiiening  for  him  or  St.  Louis,  Ill.  Scale  to  $168  per  week. 
"*r.  Wo  might  even  adopt  him  or  her  I  Send  complete  resum6  to  H.  E.  Hay, 
Itoferences,  please.  Good  salary,  in-  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789,  De- 
cidentally.  Times-Herald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  catur.  Ill.  62626. 

97720.  An  l^ual  Opportunity  Ehnployer 

EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  May  7,  1966 


WANTED 

State  editor  for  centrai  lilinois  paper 
— about  20,000  circuiation  ciass.  Prefer 
woman.  Be  in  charge  of  correspondents 
and  handie  their  copy.  State  experience 
and  saiary  expect^.  Contact:  Nate 
Uditsky,  Pekin  Daiiy  Times,  Pekin, 
Iliinois  61554. 

WORKING  MANAGING  EDITOR 
for  small  community  daily.  Northern 
California.  Want  man  with  judgment, 
organizational  ability,  sincere  interest 
in  small-town,  who  can  direct  staff, 
put  out  quality  product.  Offset  plant; 
no  reluctance  on  picture  size;  lively 
news  area  but  accent  must  be  local. 
Box  1825,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITERS — cramped  for  a  chance  to 
use  your  talent?  Here’s  an  opening: 
Writing  for  two  new  national  pace¬ 
setting  periodicals  for  young  people 
ages  10-15.  (Want  some  samples?) 

Send  full  resume  to:  WITNEJSS 

GEO.  A.  PFLAUM.  Publisher.  Inc. 
38  West  Fifth  Street 
Dayton,  Ohio  45402 

YOUNG  EIDITOR — This  position,  start¬ 
ing  on  the  copy  desk  of  a  competitive 
metro^litan  newspaper,  offers  an  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  a  broadly 
capable  and  ambitious  newspaperman. 
The  newspaper  is  aggressive — the  stand¬ 
ards  demanding — and  the  opportunity 
for  rapid  advancement  unlimited.  We 
will  place  particular  stress  on  an  ap¬ 
plicant’s  initiative  and  potential  to  as¬ 
sume  growing  responsibility.  The  start¬ 
ing  saiary  will  be  in  five  figures  and 
all  replies  will  )>e  kept  in  confidence. 
Box  1832,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  EDITOR  WANTED,  to  start 
by  May  31,  for  leading  community 
weekly  and  also  to  edit  farm  paper, 
plus  some  starts  writing  if  interested. 
Initiative  important.  Elastem  Ind.  Pub. 
Co.,  Knightstown,  Ind.,  46148. 

AD  MAN,  overall  management  experi¬ 
ence  including  editorial.  Large  weekly 
or  small  daily  experience  preferred. 
Advertising,  ^itorial,  general  man¬ 
ager  type.  Small  paper  chain.  Salary 
and  percentage  of  gross,  fringes,  plus 
future!  Write  in  absolute  confidence 
Box  1545,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

AN  EDITING  AND  GROWTH  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  woman  who  believes  the 
women’s  section  should  be  as  sparkling 
and  well  edited  as  the  rest  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  We  need  an  assistant  women’s 
editor  proficient  in  copy  editing,  story 
ideas  and  product  improvement  to  work 
with  our  women’s  ^itor  in  directing 
a  staff  of  7  writers.  Could  be  a  step  up 
for  a  good  writer.  We’re  a  growing, 
award-winning  chain  of  6  pix^ressive 
suburban  newspapers  averaging  140 
pages  apiece  in  Chicago’s  northern 
suburbs.  Ebccellent  merit  pay  system. 
We  just  completed  a  $300,000  addition 
to  our  main  office  to  give  us  excellent 
publishing  facilities  for  starting  more 
newspapers.  David  Roe,  Hollister  News- 
paiiers.  Wilmette,  Illinois  60019. 

CITY  EDITOR  needed  to  guide  staff  of 
medium-size  Midwest  daily.  Hred  of 
prima  donnas.  Want  someone  who  will 
work,  even  if  he’s  young  and  still 
learning;  also  have  opening  for  general 
assignment  or  courthouse  reporter.  Good 
salary  on  responsible  paper  that  cares 
about  news.  Box  1854,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CITY  EDITOR 

E'or  aggressive  9,000  circulation  small 
daily.  Elxcellent  salary  and  working 
conditions.  Send  resume  to:  H.  M. 
Rankin,  Daily  Tifton  (Ga.)  Gazette. 

COPY  EDITOR — Elxperlenced,  to  fill 
new  spot  on  expanding  desk  of  New 
York  State’s  prize-winning  capital  city 
p.m.  Should  be  fast,  accurate,  imagina¬ 
tive,  with,  hopefully,  a  flair  for  layout. 
Excellent  opportunity.  $140.50  for  over- 
5-year-man.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Robert  G.  Fichenberg,  Elxecutive  ^itor. 
The  Knickerbocker  News,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12201. 

COPY  EDITORS — High  quality  eastern 
newspaper  looking  for  exiierienced  copy 
editors  or  for  young  copy  editors  on 
smaller  newspaiiers  seeking  to  move 
up.  Box  1850,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEISK  MAN  for  large  Connecticut  daily. 
Good  pay — liberal  fringe  benefits — op¬ 
portunity  to  progress  into  broader  re- 
sjionsibility.  Experience  required.  Box 
1844,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR — Quality  N.J.  weekly  near 
N.Y.C.  $125  start.  Box  1847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

MAJOR  MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY 
seeks  news  service  writer-editor.  Some 
experience  in  newspaper  or  broadcast 
news  desired.  Please  submit  resume, 
samples,  salary  requirements  in  first 
letter.  Job  open  July  1,  Box  1842,  Eldi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

MAKE  THIS  YOUR  STEP  UP!  We’re 
a  small.  Northern  N.Y.  daily  looking 
for  a  reporter-city  editor  .  .  .  someone 
■who  can  cover  city  hall  quickly  and 
still  direct  small  staff  and  dummy  a 
few  |>ages.  Must  be  sharp.  Good  pay 
for  right  man.  Box  1869,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  but 
rapidly-growing  N.J.  morning  daily. 
Experienced.  Great  opportunity  with 
fringe  benefits.  Box  1840,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 

OPENINGS  FOR  ’TWO  DESKMEN 
Five-day  \yeek.  40  hours :  advancement 
opportunities  good.  Send  resum6 ;  do 
not  ’phone.  Kirk  Weeks,  News  EMitor, 
The  FVee  Press,  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  80902. 

OUTDOOR  EDITOR— The  Detroit  Free 
Press,  Michigan’s  most  important  news¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  ambitious  young  wild 
life  reporter.  Must  be  an  imaginative 
self-starter  with  solid  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  flair  for  writing,  knowledge  of 
pictures.  We  will  select  only  the  appli¬ 
cant  with  the  potential  to  become  the 
nation’s  finest  outdoor  editor.  Contact: 
George  Puscas,  Executive  Sports  Eldi¬ 
tor. 

REPORTEIR,  2  to  3  years’  experience. 
College  background.  Afternoon  daily  in 
Central  Connecticut.  Elxcellent  working 
conditions  and  benefits.  Good  chance 
for  advancement.  Write:  S.  H.  Wen- 
dover,  Elditor.  Meriden  Journal,  Meri¬ 
den.  Conn.,  06463.  Give  full  resume. 

reporter  wanted  by  small  daily  in 
Western  New  York.  General  assign¬ 
ments;  camera  knowledge  helpful;  all- 
around  journalism  experience.  Write  or 
call:  ^itor,  Medina  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Journal-Register. 
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HELP  WANTED 


REPORTEiR  for  3-man  suburban  bu¬ 
reau.  Lively  town  of  25.0<>0.  Excellent 
spot  for  young  writer  to  gain  experi¬ 
ence  on  all  news  coverage.  Afternoon 
daily.  Excellent  salary  and  benefits. 
Write  full  details  of  education,  etc. 
Chart  Area  1.  Box  lii36,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  —  General  news,  police, 
courthouse  or  sports.  Camera  knowl¬ 
edge  helpful.  Job  now  o|ien.  C.  V. 
O'Neill,  Managing  Editor,  The  Globe, 
Atchison,  Kans.,  66002. 

REPORTER  —  Young,  graduate,  for 
metropolitan  semi-weekly.  Zone  5.  Pre¬ 
fer  a  year  or  two  experience.  $100. 
Box  1848,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMENT  Exi>anding 
corporation  has  immediate  openings. 
Experience  necessary  for  desk  work, 
but  will  train  top-flight  reporters  with 
or  without  experience.  Advancement 
liossibilities  excellent.  Send  resume  to 
Personnel  Dept.,  Southeastern  News- 
liaiiers  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  936,  Augusta, 
Ga.  30903. 

SOME  KINDLY  PUBLISHER  might 
have  knowledge  of  potential  editor  ma¬ 
terial — a  present  newsman  worthy  of 
promotion,  to  head  4-person  staff  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday,  P.M.  offset.  Mod¬ 
em  plant.  Heavy  use  local  copy,  pic¬ 
tures.  Like  camera  and  pix  knowledge, 
some  reporting.  Direct  staff  getting  lo¬ 
cal  news ;  produce  attractive  make-up  ; 
use  minimum  AP  copy.  Permanent. 
References.  EVanklin  Y’ates,  Publisher, 
Times-Gazette,  Shelbyville,  'Tenn.  37160. 

STRONG,  EXPERIENCED  m  MAN 
for  vigorous  twice-weekly  suburban  off¬ 
set  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Must  know 
sports;  ideally  has  desk  experience  with 
small  daily.  This  is  a  prise-winner ;  we 
intend  to  keep  it  that  way.  Salary  open 
for  right  man.  Write:  Elditor,  Press- 
Dispatch,  2001  Clay  St.,  North  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64116. 

TWO  REPORTEIRS  needed  at  once  by 
ITiOOO  circulation  p.m.  daily  in  Rio 
Grande  Valley  of  Texas.  Golf,  fish, 
swim,  surf  year  around.  Mexico  min¬ 
utes  away.  Court  house-school  beat  and 
new  general  assignment  jobs  open  now. 
Good  pay,  fringes.  Prefer  fast,  experi¬ 
enced  journeymen.  Call  or  write  Art 
Carstens,  Herald,  Brownsville,  Texas, 
78521. 

YOUNG  REU>ORTER-REWRITE  MAN 
for  community  newspai>er-radio  beat  in 
thoroughbred  horse,  suburban  county 
near  D.C.  $140  to  take-hold  self-st  .rter 
able  to  prepare  copy  for  newspaper, 
condense  for  air.  Camera  experience 
useful  but  not  essential.  Send  resume. 
Box  1610,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANT  TO  RUN  ; 

A  NEWSROOM?  ! 

Direct  local  staff,  copy  desk,  wire 
if  you  wish,  improve  reporting  and 
writing  techniques  for  northeast 
daily  under  20,000  circulation. 
Average  small  newspaper  now,  not 
satisfied ;  want  better  than  that, 
and  will  i>ay  well  for  it.  Box  1858,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WE  HAVE  AN  OPEU^ING  for  a  young  i 
sports  editor  and  a  young  sports  re-  ; 
porter.  Openings  are  available  in  Okla-  | 
homa  and  Arkansas.  You  should  have 
at  least  one  year’s  experience  or  a 
degree  in  Journalism  for  the  sports  re¬ 
porter  assignment;  sports  editor  should 
have  at  least  two  years'  ex|>erience. 
E'orward  resumes  to  "Personnel,”  P.O. 
Box  1359.  Ft.  Smith,  Arkansas,  72901. 
An  ElQual  Opi>ortunity  Employer, 

WRITER  for  national  health  associa¬ 
tion.  to  prepare  daily  news  digest  to 
press  association  standards  and  toth  ac¬ 
cept  and  initiate  news  and  feature  as¬ 
signments  relating  governmental  and 
economic — as  well  as  medical — develop¬ 
ments  to  the  general  health  field.  Pro¬ 
fessional  salary  level.  Patrick  Camp¬ 
bell,  Blue  Cross  Association,  840  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611. 

WRITERS.  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Editor, 
PO  Box  530,  N,  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603. 

Operators-Machinists 

COMBINATION  operator-floor  man. 
Some  knowledge  of  markup  and  typing 
valuable.  Fast-growing  30,000  daily  in 
Zone  9  contemplating  offset  within  two 
years.  Union  day  scale  $141.30  plus 
many  fringM.  Write:  Morrie  Shore, 
The  Columbian,  Vancouver,  Washing¬ 
ton  98660. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  WANTED. 
Must  be  able  to  operate  Mixer.  $2.60 
per  hour,  40-hour  week ;  some  over¬ 
time.  Belen  Publishing  Co.,  Belen,  New 
Mexico  8‘7002. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  7-ma- 
chine  daily  shop.  Write:  Leader-Times, 
Kittanning,  Pa.  16201. 

OPE31ATOR-PRINTER  for  county-seat 
weeJtly.  Permanent.  References,  please. 
Good  salary — good  <H>portunity.  Tims.s- 
Herald,  Burns,  Oreg.,  97720. 

PRINTER-OPEiRATOR,  country  train¬ 
ed.  Mostly  machine — some  floor.  Union 
or  eligible.  40  hours  @  $2.70.  Paid  vaca¬ 
tion — paid  holidays.  Raymond  Herald, 
Raymond,  Washington  98577. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


MONX  NJk 


HELP  WANTED  | 


Press  Ritom 


PRESS  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

An  outstanding  opportunity  for  an  in-  | 
dividual  with  a  broad  and  varied  back-  i 
ground  to  assume  total  responsibility  in 
the  press  room  of  a  major  metropolitan  i 
daily  and  Sunday  newspai>er  in  Zone  2.  ! 
Must  have  a  minimum  of  10  years  ex-  ' 
perience  in  a  comparable  function;  must  | 
know  press  and  auxiliary  equipment,  its 
operation,  including  color,  capabilities  | 
and  maintenance.  Should  have  some  ; 
experience  in  evaluation  of  press  per-  I 
formance  both  from  an  equipment  and 
manning  point  of  view. 

The  ideal  candidate  will:  ^ 

Have  directed  the  installation  of 
new  or  the  relocation  of  older 
equipment. 

Be  well  organized  and  not  afraid 
of  tackling  difficult  problems. 

Be  profitroriented  and  have  realized 
years  ago  that  problems  are  re¬ 
solved  through  selling  new  concepts 
to  management  or  union  representa¬ 
tives,  and  not  be  demanding  com-  > 
pliance  through  sheer  force  of  i 
authority. 

In  short,  we  are  seeking  an  intelligent  I 
individual  with  pressroom  knowhow,  | 
who  has  a  practical  approach  to  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  and  can  establish  a  good  ; 
relationship  with  both  management  and 
iabor. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  unique 
opportunity,  which  has  an  attractive 
starting  salary,  send  a  resumi  outlining  { 
past  experience  and  educational  back-  i 
ground  In  confidence  to  Box  1707,  Eiditor  j 
&  Publisher. 

EKPEUIIEINCEID  MAN  for  combined 
stereo-press  operation  in  booming  uni¬ 
versity  town.  Good  wages — usual  bene¬ 
fits.  Apply  directly:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Herald-'Telephone.  Bloomington,  In¬ 
diana  47402. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 
6800  Elast  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 
Phone:  317-545-3662. 

WEB  ROTARY  OFFSET— Experienced 
in  running  a  Cottrell  V  22.  Good  pay 
and  benefits.  Will  relocate  to  N.Y.C. 
Send  complete  resume  in  first  letter. 
Box  1863,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  need  a  tough-minded  foreman  who 
isn’t  afraid  of  responsibility  and  can 
maintain  production  efficiency.  Metro- 
Elast  Journal  afternoon  daily  of  34,000 
serving  the  Metro-EXst  area  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  and  Elast  St.  Louis,  III.  At¬ 
tractive  salary.  Good  opix>rtunity  in 
our  newspaper  group,  ^nd  complete 
information  of  your  background  to  H.  E. 
Hay.  Personnel  Mgr.,  LSNI,  Box  789, 
Decatur,  III.  62626. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Eknployer 

COMPOSING  ROOM  OPPORTUNITY 
— Well  trained  printer  for  16,000 
Penna.  daily.  Can  lead  to  assistant 
foreman.  Excellent  community.  Send 
full  details  including  starting  salary 
requirements.  Box  1708,  EMitor  tt  ^b- 
lisher. 


COMPETENT  JOURNEYMAN  PRINTER 
or  TTS  operator,  union  or  eligible; 
jiension,  sick  leave,  major  medical  pro¬ 
tection,  vacation,  holidays;  newly-re¬ 
modeled  shop  with  latest  equipment; 
excellent  living  conditions.  Write  W.  Z. 
Thompson,  Lexington  Herald-Leader 
Co..  Lexington,  Kentucky,  40607. 


Public  Relations 


PUBUCITY  ASSISTANT  for  large 
Chicago  company.  Young  man,  26-30, 
preferably  Chicago  area  resident  with 
some  newspaper  background,  ability  to 
write  wril.  Good  salary  with  excellent 
employe  ben^ts.  Box  1780,  EkIItor  A 
Publisher, 


HELP  WANTED 


Public  Relations 


WRITER 

We're  looking  for  e  creative,  self¬ 
starter,  who  can  develop  a  cons- 
plate  public  relations  program  for 
New  York  State's  third  largest 
tourist  attraction. 

Minimum  requirements:  a  college 
degree  and  two  years  of  newspaper 
experience.  Your  background  will 
determine  starting  salary  in  $8,500- 
$10,000  range. 

Please  describe  why  you  feel  quali¬ 
fied  by  writing  to  the  Director. 

CORNING  GLASS  CENTER 

Corning,  New  York  1-1830 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE 

Would  you  believe  Oklahoma  City  It 
now  a  hot  market  for  public  i^a- 
tiona  consultants?  We  invite  you  to 
submit  an  application  with  the 
state’s  pioneering  PR  agency— the 
only  one  really  on  the  grow  ,  ,  . 
big  enough  to  tadce  advantage  of 
the  opportunity.  Of  course,  don't 
write  unless  you  have  extensive  newt 
writing,  production,  administration 
and  aelling  in  your  favor.  If  you 
do,  contact  us  immediately! 

Box  I  808 
Editor  &  Publisher 


EDITOR 

Employee  Communications 

Growing  Wisconsin  paper 
company  seeks  editor  of  in¬ 
ternal  publicatiops,  including 
monthly  newspaper  for  4,500 
employees. 

Photography  and  layout  are 
part  of  work  in  our  public 
relations  department.  Modest 
amount  of  travel  involved. 
This  position  requires  a  col¬ 
lege  degree  with  1-3  years 
of  industrial  editing  expe¬ 
rience  or  equivalent  news¬ 
paper  background.  Excellent 
benefits  and  living  condi¬ 
tions. 

If  you  are  interested  in 
learning  more  about  this  re¬ 
warding  position,  please  sub¬ 
mit  your  resume  in  confi¬ 
dence  to: 


EMPLOYMENT  MANAGER 
Consolidated  Paper*,  Inc. 
Wisconsin  Rapids,  WIs,  54494 
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Situations  Wanted 


YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Academic 

roRMER  AEJ  PRESIDENT.  68  n«t 
June  28,  seeks  visiting  professorship, 
sews-editorial.  Grorge  E.  Simmons, 
Univ.  of  So.  Carolina,  Columbia,  S.C. 
»208.  _ _ 

Administrative 

AVAILABLE  FOR  POSITION  of  Pub¬ 
lisher  or  General  Manager.  Doubled  net 
profit  after  taxes.  Box  1826,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ _ 

GENERAL  MANAGER  OR 

advertising  director 

Need  a  BEAL  POWERHOUSE?  ,  .  . 
with  very  heavy  advertising  background, 
ALL  DEPARTMENTS,  plus: 

1— Thorough  knowledge  production,  all 
mechanical  departnnents. 

2 _ Newspaper  accounting  procedures 

and  cost-control. 

$— Comprehensive  grasp  circulation  and 
editorial. 

Over  SO  years  of  outstanding  success 
in  MOST  COMPETITIVE  MARKET  in 
the  country.  More  than  20  years  as  key 
executive  with  top  organisation  re¬ 
nowned  for  their  aggressiveness. 

Prefer  N.Y.C.  Metropolitan  Area,  but 
will  consider  other.  Box  1811,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


LABOR  RELATIONS,  or  consider  as- 
sistantship.  Experienced  both  in  asso¬ 
ciation  and  single  plant  negotiations. 
Grievances.  Young,  with  extensive  met- 
xipolitan  experience.  Degree.  Resumi 
m  request.  Box  1819,  Editor  &  Pub- 
isher. 


NEWSMAN,  44,  backing  up  produc- 
Jon  on  large  daily  10  years,  wants  to 
ise  wide  experience  in  news  and  com- 
losing  room  production  to  gain  sound 
(nowledge  of  business  operations  as 
idministrative  aide  on  smaller  daily  or 
veeklies.  (Allege  A.  B.,  active  church- 
foer.  Would  consider  buying  interest 
n  right  firm.  Area  3,  4.  Box  1849, 
Sditor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


3IBCULATION  MANAGER,  young, 
sggreesive,  family  man,  with  14  years’ 
ixperience  (over  3  years’  as  CM)  in 
ximpetitive  area.  Top  references.  Ex¬ 
cellent  work  record.  Box  1728,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


.\GGRESSIVE  CM,  age  24,  seven  years’ 
experience  —  expectant  family  man  — 
weks  challenging  experience  on  small 
4aily  paper.  Grounded  in  all  phases 
tirculation  work;  able  to  reorganize 
lepartment;  increase  circulation.  Full 
resume  and  salary  requirements  on  re- 
lueet.  Box  1812,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OM — Mature,  19  years’  experience  all 
phases.  Likes  challenging  offer.  Know 
A.BC  and  Little  Merchant  Plan.  Prefer 
imall  daily  Southeast,  but  open  to  all 
(ITers.  Top  producer  and  references, 
lox  1829,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CAM  available  due  to  NYC  merger, 
helivered  TOP  1965  NYC  gain;  all 
irevious  experience  also  under  com¬ 
petition.  Married,  age  34,  3  children, 
lox  1846,  Editor  &  I^blisher, 


REPORTER  (18  years’  experience  in 
unbroken  continuity)  wishes  mightily 
for  opportunity  to  LEARN  wire  desk 
and/or  general  desk  work.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  evening  or  night  shift  on  permanent 
basis,  but  flexible  on  this.  Lively 
knowledge  of  world  affairs,  sports, 
petroleum  industry.  Extensive  vocabu¬ 
lary,  crack  speller,  competent  rewrites, 
brisk  headlines,  sharply-hewn  news 
sense.  Needs  to  develop  speed.  Write 
Box  1773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  man  for  daily  or  weekly. 
Philadelphia  area.  Box  1736,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  early  30’s,  in  su¬ 
pervisory  corporate  position,  wants  el¬ 
bow  room  to  use  initiative,  creativity, 
fresh  ideas  in  helping  reach  your  goals. 
Background  includes  11  years  in  news, 
public  information,  publications  includ¬ 
ing  magazines,  general  PR.  Broad  pro¬ 
gram  preferred;  large  and  smaller  or¬ 
ganizations  will  be  given  consideration. 
Varied  experience,  award-winning  jour¬ 
nalist.  bachelor’s  degree,  married.  Box 
1814,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  DESKMAN  seeks  new 
position.  Can  handle  camera;  or  PR 
work.  Box  1613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  managing  editor, 
31,  seeks  change.  Now  on  10,000  p.m. 
at  $145  week.  &>llege  grad.  vet.  family 
man.  7  years’  experience.  Adept  at  all 
desks,  bmts,  photo.  Box  1836,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  HEIRE  I  COMEl  Top 
editor  on  one  of  country’s  leading  met¬ 
ropolitan  dailies  has  decided  to  trans¬ 
plant  career  to  California.  Seeks  edi¬ 
torial  poet  that  would  employ  his  exec¬ 
utive  and  administrative  talents;  would 
also  consider  Investing  in  a  thriving 
weekly  or  small  daily.  Box  1831,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COLLEXIE  GRADUATE.  30,  M.A.  po¬ 
litical  science.  Heavy  radio  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  position  with  future. 
Box  1859,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


EDITOR 


PUBUCATION  EDITOR,  experienced. 
Good  PR,  newspaper  background.  Box 
1841,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE/ MEDICAL  WRITER.  31, 
seeks  job  as  science  editor.  Major  daily 
and  magazine  experience.  Box  1864, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  1-2  PM  OR  COLLEGE  PR: 
Young,  all-around  newsman — getting 
MA  in  June — seeks  spot  writing  general 
news,  sports  or  both.  Did  both  on  38M 
twice  weekly.  Zone  9;  also  have  3^ 
years’  college  PR  experience.  22,  single, 
draft-free.  Available  July  1.  Bo.x  1851, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Free  Lance 

REPORTER  -  PHOTOGRAPHSat.  L.A. 
area  daily — extensive  business  writing 
experience — seeks  assignments.  Box 
1732,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER-REPORTER,  San  Francisco, 
seeks  assignments — feature,  news,  pho¬ 
to,  magazine.  I.  T.  Nelson,  770  Caroline 
St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 

Photography 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY!  Young 
photographer  with  7  years’  experience 
on  picture-minded  metropolitan  daily 
wants  photo  staff  position.  P.O.  Box 
217,  Vincennes,  Indiana  47591  or  (AO 
812)  882-8799. 


Photography 


INDUSTRIAL  PHOTOJOURNALIST 
wants  news  job.  Ideally  seeking  paper 
with  stiff  competition.  Ability  to  write, 
dig  up  stories,  win  you  awards.  In  ex¬ 
change  for  living  wage.  I'll  demon¬ 
strate.  Box  1861,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Production 


PRODUernON  manager  desires 
change.  Prom  bench  up  exi>erience.  in¬ 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Degree. 
Proven  cost-control  record,  yet  young 
and  flexible  with  full  knowledge  of  new 
technology.  Complete  resum4  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  1823,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

Seeks  association  with  progressive  pub¬ 
lisher.  Experienced  all  departments 
daily  operations  and  labor  relations. 
Broad  printing  background.  43.  family, 
degree.  Replies  held  confidential.  Box 
1806,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  30.  M.A.  po¬ 
litical  science.  Heavy  radio  news  ex¬ 
perience.  Seeks  i>osition  with  future. 
Box  1857,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS -FEATURE -SPORTS  WRITER 
wants  general  PR  position  or  employ¬ 
ment  on  magazine,  radio  or  TV  in 
Midwest  or  Southwest.  BA  Journalism, 
newspaper  reporting;  photography  ex- 
Iierience  and  free  lancer.  Age  U,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  1843,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Address 


Here’s  your  chance  to  harness  a  rare 
combination  of  abilities  to  run  your 
newspaper  ...  a  man  who  is  a  crea¬ 
tive,  enterprising,  professional  editor 
but  also  an  efficient  administrator  with 
a  good  business  sense  ...  a  man  who 
is  a  specialist  in  developing  local  and 
suburban  coverage  but  who  has  also 
worked  abroad  and  knows  foreign  news 
...  a  man  who  can  put  out  a  quality 
newspaper  and  also  provide  community 
leadership.  Age  41,  family,  degree;  now 
earning  $16,000.  Box  1866,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EMPLOYED  (X)PY  EDITOR,  top- 
notcher,  desires  change.  Call  772-1119, 
Binghamton,  N.Y. 


I’M  READY  TO  WORK  HARD 
Top-notch  copy  reader  seeks  spot  on 
fast  desk,  or  wire  job  on  small  daily. 
Experienced — accurate — fast  with  heads. 
References,  M.A.  Box  1867,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


JOURNALIST-TEACHER,  11  years’ 
U.S.  dailies;  last  4  teaching  journalism 
in  Africa.  B.A.  Degree.  Background  on 
request.  Reply  air-mail.  Hugh  Brown, 
Box  307,  Mwanza,  Tanzania,  East  Af- 


MAGAZINE  WRITER.  EX-NEWSMAN 
seeks  editor’s  job.  Ten  years’  experi¬ 
ence  writing  for  400,000  daily,  copy 
editing.  Box  1868,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


-Zip  Code 


Classification. 


EDITOR-REPORTER,  woman,  seeks  BXPBKIENCED  DBSKMAN  -  REPORTER 
lotion  in  Now  York  CSty  or  suburbs,  available  for  growing  paper.  Box  1837, 
Magazine,  newspaper  and  news  service  Editor  &  Publisher. 

nperienM.  Journalism  graduate.  Box  _ 

ni4.  Editor  k  Publisher. _  MANAGING  EDITOR  small  p.m.  or 

copy  editor  on  larger.  Eight  years’ 
HNGLE  WOMAN  desires  work  on  editing  smaller  papers.  High  sense  of 
mily  or  wire  service.  J-School  grad,  3  reoix>nsibility,  drive  for  accuracy.  Pre- 
Mrs  experience.  Box  1788,  Editor  &  fer  South.  Good  educational  background, 
hibhaher.  Box  1833,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

editor  8C  publisher  for  May  7,  1966 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden 
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STAR  AutoSetters 


KANSAS  CITY  STAR 
14  Star  AutoSetters 


DELUXE  CHECK 
PRINTERS,  INC. 
49  Star  AutoSetters 


LOS  ANGELES  TIMES 
29  Star  AutoSetters 


NEW  YORK  POST 
14  Star  AutoSetters 


LOUISVILLE 
COURIER-JOURNAL 
9  Star  AutoSetters 


JOHN  H.  HARLAND 
CO. 

17  Star  AutoSetters 


Six  AutoSetter  users  operate  132  Star  AutoSetters,  but  that  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  There  are  hundreds  of  AutoSetters  in  other  composing  rooms  throughout 
this  country  and  abroad.  From  Argentina  to  Canada  and  South  Africa  to  Finland, 
AutoSetters  operate  around  the  clock. 

Users  have  ordered  and  re-ordered  because  they  have  proven  the  reliability  of 
AutoSetter  performance  in  their  own  composing  rooms.  Many  plants  have  achieved 
unparalleled  standardization  in  tape  operating  equipment,  since  the  same  Star 
AutoSetter  fits  all  keyboard  linecasting  machines,  regardless  of  model  or  age. 

Maintenance  is  nominal  —  you  rarely  need  even  an  oil  can.  Aside  from  a  small 
self-lubricating  motor  there  are  no  moving  parts  in  the  AutoSetter  Reader  or 
Console.  Tape  signals  are  decoded,  sorted  out  and  fed  to  the  operating  unit  in 
solid-state  electronic  silence. 

Find  out  for  yourself  the  reasons  for  Star  AutoSetter  popularity.  A  full-color 
brochure  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


STAR 

PARTS 


SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  NEW  JERSEY 


I’riHted  in  U.S.A. 


I 


i 
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Newspapers^  Magazines^  Television  and  Rodio 

SCRIPPS'HOWARD 
FOUNDATION  AWARDS 


The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
Awards  have  as  their  objective  the 
improvement  and  advancement  of 
journalism  through  education  and 
research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug.  1, 
1965  through  July  31, 1966,  and  focus 
on  the  broad  field  of  communications 
including  newspapers,  magazines,  television  and  radio. 
The  awards  and  grants  announced  for  the  1965-66 
period  are: 

ROY  W.  HOWARD  AND  MARGARET  R.  HOWARD  AWARDS 

Five  scholarships  available  to  young  men  and  women 
seeking  to  improve  their  fitness  in  journalism  and  allied 
arts.  The  amount  of  each  scholarship  will  be  determined 
by  the  Foundation  trustees,  but  no  scholarship  will 
exceed  $1,000.  Nominations  should  be  made  by  high 
school,  preparatory  school  or  college  authorities  to  The 
Scripps-How'ard  Foundation,  at  any  time  prior  to  July 
31,  1966.  Preference  in  granting  these  scholarships  will 
be  given  to  those  needing  assistance  and  who  are  willing 
and  able  to  work  in  order  to  provide  a  part  of  their 
educational  expenses. 

AWARDS  FOR  BEST  INTERVIEWS 

Four  awards  of  $1,000  each  for  the  best  news-related 
interview  representing  the  interview  as  a  form  of  report¬ 
ing.  The  classifications  are:  (1)  Interview  printed  in  an 
American  newspaper;  (2)  Interview^  printed  in  an  Amer¬ 
ican  magazine;  (3)  Interview  appearing  on  an  American 
TV  station;  (4)  Inter\iew  carried  by  an  American 
radio  station. 

To  qualify  for  the  awards  the  interview  s  must  take 
place  in  the  period  starting  Aug.  1,  1965  and  ending 
May  31,  1966,  and  be  submitted  by  June  15,  1966. 
Nominations  for  awards  should  be  submitted  by  new's- 
papers  and  magazines  and  must  be  accompanied  by 
tearsheets  or  photostats  showing  dates  and  places  of 
publication.  TV  and  radio  stations  must  submit  the  ma¬ 


terial  on  tape  or  platter  recordings.  All  entries  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  statement  showing  how  the  interview 
was  obtained  and  any  pertinent  information  thereto. 

GRANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  OF  JOURNALISM 

Grants  will  be  awarded  to  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism  for  specific  projects  and  to  individuals  pur¬ 
suing  journalism  courses.  First  consideration  will  be 
given  to  pioneer  projects  and  to  those  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  showing  general  improvement.  Recommendations 
for  grants  and  reasons  therefor  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  The  Scripps-How'ard  Foundation,  at  any  time 
prior  to  July  31,  1966. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  COVERAGE  AWARDS 

Two  awards  of  $1,000  each  to  the  newspapers  doing  the 
best  job  of  municipal  government  reporting.  One  aware 
to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  over  100,000  anc 
one  award  to  a  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation  less 
than  100,000.  These  awards  are  to  encourage  newspapers 
to  do  a  more  thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the  various 
activities  of  municipal  government.  Tearsheets  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor  must  accompany  each 
entry.  The  aw'ards,  while  being  made  to  the  newspapers, 
will  be  paid  by  the  Foundation  directly  to  the  reporter 
or  reporters  who  are  designated  by  the  editors  of  the 
newspapers  receiving  the  awards  on  the  basis  of  their 
contribution  to  the  project. 

Deadline  for  entries  in  this  classification  is  June 
1,  1966. 

Judges  of  The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  Awards 
are  not  obligated  to  grant  awards  in  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  if,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  no  entry  of  sufficient 
quality  to  merit  an  award.  Material  submitted  for  the 
awards  becomes  the  property  of  The  Scripps-Howarc 
Foundation. 

Applications  for  the  various  grants  and  materia 
competing  for  the  aw'ards  should  be  submitted  to  The 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation,  1121  Central  Trust  Tower 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  45202. 
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